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alte of Tile, lh, ponies . E- 
come poo to a race of minute animals of a. 
nd gentle kind; that, withbut 
being e ring to an y, are preyed upon by all. 
As Nature has fitted the former for hoſtility, 
| it has entirely formed the latter for invaſion; 
and as the one kind ſubſiſt by their courage ad 
activity, ſo the other find ſafety from their ſwift- 
nefs and their fears. The Hare is the ſwifteſt 
animal in the world for the time it continues; 
_ and few quadrupedes can overtake even the 
Vor. IV. „„ ay | 


2 ANIMALS OF THe 


rabbit when it has but a ſhort + way to run. . To oo: 

this claſs alſo we may add the ſquirrel, ſome- 

what reſembling the hare and rabbit in its form 
and natuye, eg pretty, ard and 
pleaſing, _ 

If we were methodically to ig animals 
of the hare kind from all others, we might ſay - 
that they have but two cutting teeth above. and 
two. below, that they kre covered with a. # 
downy fur, and that they have a buſhy tail. 
The combination of theſe marks might per- 
haps diftinguiſh them olerably well; whether 
from the rat, the beaver, the otter, or any 
other moſt nearly appibaching in form. But, 
as I have declined all method that rather. tends 
to embarrafs hiftory than enlighten” it, EY am 
contented to claſs theſe animals together for n ? 
very preciſe reaſon, but becauſe I find a gener , 
reſemblance between them in their natural ha- 2 


% 


bits, and in the ſhape of their heads. a nd body, 
Tcall aſquirrel an animal of the hare | ind, be-: 


cauſe it 1s {omething like an. bare. 'F call 2g, 
paca of the ſame kind, merely becauſe it. 1 

- More like a rabbit than, any other anim oF 
know of. In ſhort, it is fit to erect ſome partie | 


—— + 


culagſtandard in the imagination. of the readen 

to refer, him, to. ſore, apiwal chat. he. Eng 

ider t0 direct hum, in congei Ws 2 
1 


L e of. 


o on 
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HARE KIND. 0 3 


GGW he 
ſhould be apprized that his knowledge will be 


defective without an examination of each par- 
ticular ſpecies; and that ſaying an animal is of 
this or that patticular CR: Is but a very trifiing 
part of its hiſtory. '. : 
Animals of the hare kind, like all others that 5 
feed entirely upon vegetables, are inoffenſive 
and timorous. As Nature furniſhes them with 
a a moſt abundant ſupply; they have not that ras 
pacity after food remarkable in ſuch as are often. 
{tinted in their proviſion. + They are extremelyß 
active and amazingly ſwift, towhich they chiefly 
owe their protection; for being the prey of every 
voracious. animal, they are ineeſſantly purſued; 
The hare, the. rabbit, and the ſquirrel, are 
placed by Pyerius, in his Treatiſe of Ruminating 
Animals, among the number of thoſe that che 
the cud; but how far this may be true 1 will 
not pretend to determine. Certain it is that 
their lips continually move whether ſleeping or 
waken. Nevertheleſs they chew their meat very 
much before they ſwallow it, and for that reaſon 
I ſhould ſuppoſe that it does not want a ſecond 


maſtication. All theſe animals uſe their fore. 
| paws like hands; they are remarkably falacious, 5 


and are furniſhed by Nature with more ample 
powers than moſt others for the buſineſs of pros 5 
1 e 5 2 8 


. ANIMALS OF THE 


pagation They are ſo very prolifie, 5 were 
they not thinned by the. conſtant: been 
made upon them by moſt other animals, _ 
would quickly over-run the earth. —_ 
Of all thee the hare is the largeſt, the moft s 
perſecuted, and the moſt” timorous; all its | 
_ muſcles are formed for fwiftneſs; and all its 
ſenſes ſeem only given to direct its flight. It 
has very large prominent eyes, placed back- 
_ wards ir its head, ſo that it can almoſt ſee be- 


hind it as it runs. Theſe are never wholly 


cloſed; but as the animal is continually upon the 
watch, it ſkeps with them open. The ears are 
are ſtill more remarkable for their ſiae; ; they are 


moveadle, un{-eapable- ef! bäzug Gibecbed to 


every quarter; fo that the fmallet ſounds are 
readily received, and the animal's motions di- 


rected accordingly. The muſcles of the body 
are very ſtrong, and without fat, ſo that it may 
be faid to carry no ſuperfluous hurthen of fleſh 
about it; the hinder feet are longer than the 
tions; and almoſt all animals that are remark- 
ben their ee eee hens, ave formed = 
in the lame manner. 5 
An animal & well —— | 
might be ſuppofed to enjoy a ſtate of tolerable 
eu * as r 0 * on orcature is ** 


HARE KIND. 3 
enemy, it but very ſeldom lives out its natural 
term. Dogs of all kinds purſae it'by inſtindt, 
and follow the hare more eagorly than any other 
animal. The cat and the weaſel kinds are con- 
tinually lying in ambutſh, and practiſing all their 
little arts to ſeize at; birds of prey are ſtüll more 
dangerous enemies, as againſt them no ſwiftneſs 
can avail, nor retreat ſecure; but man, an ene- 
my far more powerful than all, prefers its fleſh _ 
to that of other animals, and daſtroys greater 
numbers than all the reſt. Thus purſued and 
perſecuted on every ſide, the race would long 
fince have been totally extirpated, did at not ind 
a reſource in its: amazing fertilitʒ. 
The hare multiplies exceedingly; it is in a 
1 ee eee e at a few months old; the 
females go with young but thirty days, and ge- 
nerally bring forth three or four at a time *. 
As ſoon as they have produced their young they 
are again ready for conception, and thus do not 
loſe any time in continuing the breed. But they 
are in another vreſpect fitted in an extraordinary 
manner for multiplying their kind; for the fe- 
male, from the conformation of her womb, is 
often ſeen to bring forth, and yet to continue 
pregnant at the ſame time; or, in other words, 
to have young ones of different ages in her 
? Buffon, vol. xiii. „„ 


5 os ANIMALS OF THE | 


| womb 8 Other animals never receive TT 
the male when pregnant, but bring forth their 
young at once. But it is frequently different 
with the hare; the female often; though already 
impregnated, admitting the male, and thus re- 
ceiving a ſecond impregnation. The reaſon of 
this extraordinary circumſtance is, that the womb 
in theſe animals is divided in ſuch a manner 
that it may be conſidered as a double organ, 
one ſide of which may be filled while the other 
remains empty. Thus theſe animals may be 
ſeen to couple at every period of their preg- 
nancy, and even, while they are bringing forth 
young, laying the foundation of another brood. 
The young of theſe animals are brought 
forth with their eyes open, and the dam ſuckles 
them for twenty days, after which they leave 
her, and ſeek out for themſelves v. From this 
we obſerve, that the education theſe animals re- 
ceive is but'trifling,” and the family connexion 
but of a ſhort duration; In the rapacious kinds 
- the dam leads her young forth for months to- 

- © gether; teaches them the arts of rapine; and, 
although ſhe wants milk to ſupply them, yet, 
keeps them under her care until they are able 
to hunt for themſelves. But a long connexion 

of this kind would be very ea as well 8 


* Buffon, vol. xii. p. * 
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48 duhgerous to the timid animals we are de- 
ſTetibing; their food is eaſily procured; and their 
: afſbciations, inſtead of pratection, would only 


| . expoſe them to their purſuers, They ſeldom, 


However, ſepatate far from each other, or from 
e place where they were produced; but make 
| each a form at ſome distance, paving a predi- 
£ Giety. © They feed during the night 3 than 
by day, chuſing the more tender hlades of graſs, 
a quenching their thirſt with the dew. They 
ive alſo hag! Hors leaves, fruits, and corn, 
| und fp ke tome as are furniſhed with "op 
25 1 ey alſo ſtrip the bark of trees 
duricg the winter, there being ſcarce any that 


5 175 will not 3 Red. on, except- the lime or the | 


Ader. 


up is 1 OT RS 9 
* They ſleep o re} ole i in their BE, by day, 
and in may be tr to live only by night *. It i 4 
then that tliey zo forth to feed and couple. 
They do not püir, however, but in the rutting 
ſeaſon, Which begins in February; : the male 


5 purſues and diſcovers the female by the ſagacity 


* Buffon, vol. i. p. 12, 


ö : 


8 _ ANIMALS. OF, TUR 


ol its 0 They: are then, ſeen, by een: 
light, playing, Kipping, and purſuing each 
other; but the leaſt motion, the ſlighteſt breeze, | 
the falling of a leaf i is ſufficient to diſty1 rh their 
revels; they inſtantly fly « off, and. 9b takt 6 : 

1 : ſeparate way. | 

| : CER As their limbs are gras for running, 'they 

HY - cafi ly outſtrip all other animals in the beginningz 

13 and coyld they preſerve their hens, it would be 

impoſlible. to overtake them; 3, but as they ex- 

Haut their frength at their firſt effor I and 

1. double back to the place they were fart | arted from, 

6-1 they are more eaſily taken than t e fox, which | 

£ is a much ſlower animal than they: As their 

5 hind legs are longer than the fore, th hey 17 | 


as they haye the ſole of the foot u 0 


YS 452, 09 DAS BRN Dre 4229 e 1. 


hair; and they ſeem the only anin al that have 
hair on the inſide of their mouths. ' e 5 
They ſeldom live above ſeven or eight years tic 
at the utmoſt they come to their full perfec- ar 
tion in a year; and this multipliec by ſeven, as m 
in other animals, gives the extent o. their liyes . 5 
It i 18 ſaid, however, that the females liye longer 185 
ſhan the males: of this. Mr. Buffon, e a 1 


; e Buff, vol. i p. 12. 
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doybtz but. I am aſſured. chat it is fo. They 
their lives, in gur climate, in ſolitude aud 
5 filence;. and they ſeldom are heard to cry, ex- 
Fept. when they are ſeized or wounded. Their 
voice is not ſo ſharp as the note of ſome other 
animals, but more nearly, approaching that of 
| the ſqualling of a child. They are not ſo wild 
as their diſpoſitions and their, habits ſeem to in: 
dlicate; but are of a comp ying nature, and eaſily 
ſuſeeptihle of, a kind of education. They are 
eaſily tamed, , ; They even become fond and ca- 
xefling,, but they are ingapable gf attachment 
to any Hertichlek perſon, and never can be de- 
pended, upon; for, though, taken never ſo 
Vvoung, they by in their native freedom at the 
firſt opportunity. As, they have a remarkable 
good ear, and fit upon their hind legs, and uſe 
their fore, paus as auge. they have been taught 
io eat the. Krum, to dance-to. muſſc, = 80 
through, the, manual exerciſe, Zinn 9513 
But their, natural inſtincts for their preſorvs: 
tion are much more extraordinary than thoſe 
artificial, tricks, that are taught them. They 
W make themſelves g form, particularly in thoſe - 
= Parts where the. coloꝑr of, the graſs moſt re- 
ſembles. that of their kin; it is open to the 
ſouth in winter and to the north in ſummer. - 


The Hare, when, it hears the Hounds at a * 
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Nance, flies for- ſome time through A na Ut 2 


impulſe, without managing its ſtr 


conſulting any other means but ſpeed for its 

ſafety. Having attained ſome kill or Tifing | 
ground, and left the dogs ſo far behind that it 
no longer heats their cries, it ſtdps, reuts on 
its hinder legs, and at length looks back to ſee 
if it has not loft its purſuers. But theft, having | 


once fallen upon the ſcent; purſue lot and 
with united ſkill, and the poor animal ſoon 
again hears the fatal tidings of their approach, 
Sometimes when ſore Hunted it will ſtart : a freſn 


hare, and ſquat in the ſame form; ſometimes - 
it will creep under the door of a ſeep- cot. and | 
-hide among the ſheep; ſometime, it will run 
among them, and no vigilance can can drive it 
from the flock; ſome will enter holes like” the 


rabbit, hich the hünters call going to van 
ſome will go up one fide of the hedge and come 
down the other; and it has been known that an 


| hare ſorely hunted has got upon the top of * 


out quick · ſet hedge, and run a good way there- 
on, by which it has . evaded the 
hounds. It is ne unuſüal thing all 
to betake themſelves to furz 'bathes,” and' +6 


leap from one to another, by which the dogs 
are frequently miſled. However, the 125 
E an hare makes i is. gener $ 


Va key to 
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All its future attempts of that kind, che latter 
being exactly like the former. Tlie young hares 


tread. heavier, and leave a ſtronger ſcent than 7 
the old, becauſe their limbs ate weaker; and the 
more this forlorn creature tires, the heavier it 


5 treads, and the ſtronger is the ſcent it leaves. 5 
A buck, or male hare, is known by its chuſing 


to run upon hard highways, feeding farther 
from the wood · ſides, and making its doublings 


| of a greater compaſs than the female. The 
male having made a turn or two about its form, 


frequently leads the hounds five or ſix miles on 
a ſtretch; but the female keeps cloſe: by ſome 


covert ſide, turns, eroſſes, and; winds among the 
_ buſhes like a rabbit, and ſeldom runs directly 


forward. In general, however, both. male and 
female regulate their conduct according to the 


weather. In a moiſt day they hold by the high- 


ways more than at any other time, becauſe the 
ſcent is then ſtrongeſt. upon the graſs. If they 
come to the fide of a grove or ſpring they for- 
bear to enter, but ſquat down by the ſide thereof 

until the hounds have overſhot them; and then, 
turning along their former path, make' to their 
old form, m in e e g —_ 


tection. 


Haares 5 divided, chr . en todd: 


mountain and meaſled hares, The former are 
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Kane, flies for ſome time ace @ natur 


impulſe; without managing its 
conſulting any other means but ſpeed. for ith 


ſafety. Having attained ſome Hill or rifing 
ground, and left the dogs ſo far behind that it 
no longer hears their cries, it ſtops, reats on 


its hinder legs, and at length looks back to ſee 
if it has not loſt its purſuers. But theft, "having 
once fallen upon the ſcent, purſue flowly and 
with united ſkill, and the poor animal ſoon 


again hears the fatal tidings of their approach, 


Sometimes when ſore hunted it Will ſtart a freſh 
hare, and ſquat in the ſame form; ſometimes 
it will ereep under the door of a meep· cot. und 


 -hide among the ſheep; ſometime, it will run 
among them, and no vigilanee can drive it 
from the flock; ſome will enter holes Hike the 


rabbit, which the hünters call going 40 vans 


down the other; and it has been known that au 


hare ſorely hunted has got upon the top of a 


cut quick - ſet hedge, and run a good 'way there- 
on, by which it has eee © evaded the 
hounds. It is ne unuſual thing alfo for Theft 
to betake themſelves ' to furz bufhes, and "6 
leap from one to another, by which the dogs 
are frequently mind. once” the firſt 
doubling an ow") makes is oa A key to 
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ſome will go up one ſide of the hetlge and” come 
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all its future attempts of that kind, the latter 
being exactly like the former. Tlie young hares 
tread heavier, and leave a ftronger/ſcent than 
the old, becauſe their limbs are weaker; and the 


more this forlorn creature tires, the heavier it 


treads, and the ſtronger; is; the ſcent it leaves · 
A buck; or male hare, is known by its chuſing 
to. run upon hard highways, feeding farther - 
from the wood · ſides, and making its doublings 
of a greater compaſs than the female. The 


male having made a turn or two about its form, 


frequently leads the hounds ſive or ſix miles on 
a ſtretch; but the female keeps cloſe hy ſome 
covert ſide, turns, eroſſes, and winds among the 
buſhes like a rabbit, and ſeldom runs directly 
forward. In general, however, both. male and 
female regulate their conduct according to the 


weather. In a moiſt day they hold by the high. = 


ways more than at any other time, becauſe the 
ſcent is then ſtrongeſt. upon the graſs, If they 
come to the ſide of a grove or ſpring they for- 
bear to enter, but ſquat down by the ſide thereof 
until the hounds have overſhot them; and then, 
turning along their former path, make to their 
old _ from which Ring: ma N 7e _ 
tection. 


„Aided are - divided, hy a Sedan, 4 


mountain and meaſled hares. The former are 
by - 1 Wy | 5 ; 4 | 


12 : ANIMALS OF THE 


more ſwift, vigorous, and have their fleſh better 
taſted; the latter ehiefly frequent the marſhes, 


when hunted keep among low grounds, and 
their fleſh is moiſt, white, and flabby. When 


the male and female keep one particular ſpot, - 
they will not ſuffer any ſtrange hare to make its 
form in the ſame quarter, fo that it is uſually 


ſaid that the more you hunt the more hares you 


ſhall have; for, Having killed one hare, others 


come and take pofieffion of its form. Many of 
theſe animals are found to live in woods and 
thickets, but they are naturally fonder of the 


open oountry, and are conſtraiued only by fear 


to take ſhelter in places that afford them neither 


a warm fun nor an agreeable paſture, They 


are therefore, uſually ſeen ſtealing out of the 
edges of the wood to taſte the graſs that grows 
ſhorter and ſweeter in the open fields than under 


the ſhade of. the trees; however, they ſeldom 
miſs of being purſued; and every excurſion is a 


new adventure. They are ſhot at by poachers; 
traced by their footſteps in the ſnow; caught in 
ſpringes;: dogs, birds, and cats, are all combined 


againſt them; ants, ſnakes, and adders, drive 


even fleas, from which moſt other animals are 


free, perſecute this poor creature; and, fo va. 
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f | / country where this animal is not to be found, 
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— ſhort terra to which its 1. 
mited by Nahe. 

The ſoil and a ha ls i 
upon this animal as well as on moſt others. In 


4 P © > 
1 
0 1 


become white in winter, and are often ſeen in 
great troops of four or five hundered, running 
along the banks of the river Irtiſh, or the Je- 
niſca, and as white as the ſnow they tread on. 
They are caught in toils for che ſake of their 
ſkins, which on the ſpot are fold for leſs than 
ſeven ſhillings an hundred. Their fur is well 
known to form a conſiderable article in the hat 
manufacture; and we accordingly import vaſt 
quantities of it from thoſe eountries where the 
hare abounds in ſueh plenty. They are found 
allo entirely black, but thefe in much leſs quan- 
tities than the former“; and even ſome have 
deen ſeen with horns, though theſe but rarely f. 
The hares of the hot countries, particularly 
in Italy, Spain, and Barbary, are ſmaller than 
ours: thoſe bred in the Milaneſe Country are 
ſaid to be the beſt in Europe 5. There is ſcarce 


from the torrid 2one to the neighbourhood 
ef the Polar circle. The natives of fer 


| ® Klein Diſp. Quadrup, p. $2. 1 1. u. 
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1 ANIMALS OF THE | 
knock them on the head as they come down to 


the ſides of the rivers to drink. They alſo ſur- 


round the place where they are ſeen in numbers, 
and clattering a ſhort ſtick; which every man 


carries, againſt that which the perſon next him 


carries, they diminiſh their citcle gradually, 


till the hates are cooped up in the midft. They 
then all together throw their ſticks in among 
them, and with ſuch deadly force, that they 


ſeldom fail of killing great numbers at a time *. 


The fleſh of this animal has been eſteemed as 
a delicacy: among ſome nations, and is held in 

deteſtation by others. The Jews, the ancient 

Britons, and the Mahometans, all confidered 


it as an unclean animal, and religiouſſy ab- 


ſtained from it. On the: contrary, there are 
ſcarce any other people, however barbarous, 


at preſent, that do not conſider it as the moſt 


agreeable food. Falhion ſeems to prefide and 
govern all the ſenſes; what mankind at one 


time conſider as beautiful, fragrant, or ſa- 
voury, may at another time, or among other 


nations, be regarded as deformed, diſguſtful, or 


ill taſted. That fleſh which. the ancient Romans 
ſo much admired. as to call. it the food of the 
wiſe, . was among the Jews; and the Druids, 


thought unfit to be eaten; and even the mo- 
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Hist. Gen, des Voyages, tom iv. p. 171. i 
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3 the Romans conſider the fleſh 5 


of this animal as a delicaey, have very different 


ideas as to dreſſing it. With us it is ſimply ſerved 
up without much ſeaſoning; but Apieius ſhews 
us the manner of dreſſing an hare in true Roman 


taſte, with parſley, ries, eee cummin eds 5 
and n ak 1225 


Sr THE TORY 
THE Hare and the Rabbit, b 955 vine; 


nearly, reſembling each other in form and diſ- 
poſition, are yet diſtinct kinds, as they refuſe. 


to mix with each other. Mr. Buffon bred up. 
Fi veral of both, kinds in the ſame place; ; but, 
from heing at firſt indifferent, they ſoon be- 


came enemies; and their combats were gene- 
rally continued until one of them was diſabled. 


or deſtroyed. However, though theſe expri-. 
ments were not attended with ſucceſs, I am af-- 
ſured. that nothing is more frequent than an 
animal bred between theſe two, but which, like 
the mule, is marked with ſterility. . Nay, it 
has been. actually known that the rabbit couples 
with animals of a much more diſtant nature,; 
and there is at preſent i in the Muſeum at Bruſ- 

ſels, a creature covered with feathers and hair, 
As e en and an hen. 
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True fecundity of the rabbit is fil grestef 
than that of the hare; and if we ould calculate 


the-produce from a ſingle pair, in one year, - 


the number woull be amazing. They breed 


ſeven times in a year, ad bring eigbit young 
ones each time. On « ſuppoſition, therefore, 


that this happens regularly, at the end of four 
years, a couple of rabbits ball. ſee a progeny | 


of almoſt a million and an half. From hence 


we might juſtly apprehend | being overſtocked ; 


by theit increale ; ; but, happily f r mankind, 


their enemies are numerdus, and their nature 


inoffenfive; ſo that their deftruQtion bears a 
near proportion to "their fertility; r: 


But although thett numbers fe ein viniithed by - 


. every beaſt and bird of prey,'#n and fill ore by 
man himſelf, yer thete is no danger of their ex- 


tirpation. The bare lt apoor defencelefs animal, 


that has nothing but its ſwiftneſts to depend on ft 


| ſafety; its numbers are; therefore, every day de- 


W. 7 


; and in countries tnt ate wel peopled, 


ſtroyed; and, like the wolf or the eM in ſome 

countries, be only kept i in remEmbrance. But it 

is othetwife with the rabbit, its fecundity being 

greater, and its means of fafety thore certain. 
5 5 


the Pecles are ſo auch Kept under, thatlaws ars 
made for their preſervation. Still, however, it is 
moſt likely that they will be at laſt totally de- 
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The tare ſeems to have more various arts and 

| inſtin&ts/ to eſoape its purſuers, by doubling, 
| ſquarting, and windiutg; the rabbit has but one 
art of defence alone, but in that one finds 
ſafety; by making itſelf a hole, where it con- 


tinues a great part of the day, and breeds up 
its young; there it continues ſecure from the med 


the hound, the kite, and every other enemy. 


- Nevertheleſs, though this retreat be ſafe 4 
eone nend the rabbit does not ſeem to be 


naturally fond of keeping there. It loves the 
ſunny field: and the open paſture; it ſeems to 


be a chilly animal, and diſlikes the coldieſs of 
its underground habitation. It is, therefore, 


_ continually: out, when it does not fear diſturbs. 
ance; and the female often brings forth her 


young at a diſtance from the warren, in an 
hole, not above a foot deep at the moſt. 
There ſhe ſuckles them for about a month; 
covering them over with moſs and graſs, when- 
ever ſhe goes to paſture, and ſcratching them 


up at her return. It has been ſaid, indeed, 


that this ſhallow hole without the warren, is 
made leſt the male ſhould attack and deſtroy 
her young; but I have ſeen the male himſelf 


attend the young there, lead them out to feed, 
and conduct them back upon the return of the 
dam. This external retreat . 2 kind * 
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country houſe, at- 'a diſtanve from nin 
habitation ;-it is uſually made near ſome ſpot of 
excellent paſture, or in the midſt of a ſield of 
ſprouting corn. To this both male and fe · | 
male often retire from the warren; lead their 
young by night to the, food which lies ſo eon- 
venient, and, if not diſturbed, continue there 
till they are perfectly grown up. There they 
find a greater variety of paſture than near the 
warren, which. is generally eaten bare; and en- 
joy a warmer ſun, by covering an den up 
in a ſhatlower hole. Whenever they are diſtur- 
bed, they then forſake their retreat of pleaſure; 
for one of ſafety; they fly to the warren with . 
their utmoſt ſpeed; and, if the way be ſhort, 
there is fearce any dog, how ſwift R chat 
can. overtake enn 
But it does not always i chat theſs 
| animals are poſſeſſed of one of theſe external 
apartments; they moſt ufually bring forth their 
young in the warren, but always in a hole, ſe- 
arate from the male. On theſe oocaſions, tho 
female digs herſelf an hole *, different from the 
ordinary one, by being more intricate; at tho : 
bottom of which ſhe makes a more ample 
8 apartment. This done, ſhe pulls off from her 
: belly' a 890d quantity of her bake with which ſhe 
6 "Buffon. 1 
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3 We a kind of bed for ner young. Duridg 


the two firſt days ſhe never leaves them; and 
does not ſtir out but to procure nouriſhment, 


which hie takes with the utmoſt diſpatch; in 
this manner Nockling her young for near fix | 
_ weeks, until they are ſtrong, and able to go 


abroad themſelves. During all this time, the 
male ſeldom viſits their ſeparate apartment; but 
when they ate grown up, ſo as to come to the 


moutli ef the hole, hie then ſeems to acknow- 


ledge them as his offspring, takes them be- 
tween His paws, ſmooths their ſkin, and licks 


their eyes; all of them, orie after the other; 


have an equal ſhare in his careſſe. 
In this manner the rabbit, when wild, con- 
multi its pleaſure and its ſafety: but thoſe that 


are bred üß tüm, do not take the troubles of 
digging an hole, conſcious of being already 
protected. It has alſo been obſerved ®, that 

when people, to make a warren, ſtock it with 


tame fabbits,” theſs animals, having been un- 


accuſtomed to the art of ſeraping an hole, con- 
tinue expoſed to the weather, and every other. 


accident, without ever burrowing. Their im- 


mediate offspring alſo are equally regardleſs of 


their ſafety; and it is not till after two-or three 


n that theſe en 781 to find 5 
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the neceſſity and convenience of, an alum, 
and practiſe an art which Aer aun only learn 
from Nature. oN's + in 107 Je b 
_  Rabbitsof the oraphig 17 Uke all other 
animals that, are under the protection of man, 
are of various colours; White, brown, black, 
and mouſe colour. The black are the moſt 
Farce the brown, Nhite, and wonſe colour, 
are in greater plenty. Maſk of the wild rabbits 
are of a browm and it is the colour which: pre- 
vails among the ſpecies; for, in evexy neſt of 
rabbits, whether the parents be black or white, 
there are ſome brown ones found of the 
number. But, in England, there are many 
warrens ſtocked with the mouſe-golour kinds, 
which ſame ſay came; originally from an iſland 
in the river Humber, and which: till continue = 
their original colour, after a great number ef 
ſucceſſive. generations. - A. gentleman/#;;. Who 
the follow ing account of their produQtion.- - #4 
began,” ſays he,. hy having but one male and 
female only; the male was entirely white, and 
the female brown; hut, in their poſterity, the 
number of the brown by far exceeded thoſe of 
any other colour: there were ſome: White, ſome 
party- coloured, and ſome black. It is ſur- 
Mr. Mouter, —— by Mr. Buffon. 85 
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Peiting how ranch the -deſeendants were” obe- 
dient and ſubmiſfve to their common parent; 


he wüs eafily diffinguilhed from the reſt by his 


ſuperior whitetiels; ' and, "however numerous 
the other males were, this kept chem all in ſub- 


Jectiob⸗ Whenever "they duarrelled among 
each - Uther, cher for their females er pro- 


vitiotis, as ſocn us he heard the noiſe he ran up 
to them witkr all difpateh, and, upon his ab- 

Pesrance, all Was inſtantty reduced to peace 
aud order, If he caught aby of them in tue 


fact, he Handy puniſhed them, as ah example * 


16 che reſk. Aibthet inſtance of his ſiperiotity 


Was that having actuſtomed them to come to 


me with the call of a whiſtle, the ifiſtant this 


” fignal wid given, 1 ſaw him marſhalling them up, 


leading them the foremoſt, and den a 
them all: to fie of befbre übt: 


5 The rabbit *;/ ftiough lefs than ths tar ge- 
nerally lives poright. AS theſe animals paſs the 


greater part of their" lives in their burrow, 
where they continue tt eaſe and ditholeRed; 
they have nbthing to prevent the regularity of 


| their health, or the dur courſe of their nouriſh- 


met, © They are, therefore, generally found 
fatter than the hare; bat their fleſh is, notwith- 
Randin, ng, much leſs delicate. That of the 
* Mr. Montier, as quoted by Mr. Buffon, | 
CJ - 
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old ones, in. particular, is bard, tough, | and 

dry; but it is ſaid, that, in warmer. countries, 
they are better taſted. This may very. well be; 
as the rabbit, though ſo very plenty in Great 
Britain and Ireland, is nevertheleſe, a native 
of the warmer climates; and has been originally 
imported into theſe kingdoms! from Spaid. | In 
that country, and in ſume of the iflands in the 
Mediterranean, we are told, that they once 
multiplied in ſuch numbers as to prove the 


greateſt nuiſance to the natives. They at firſt 
demanded military aid to deſtroy them; but 
ſoon after they called i in the aſfiſtance gf. ferrets, 


which originally came from Africa, and theſe: 


with much more eaſe and expedition, contrived 


to leſſen the calamity. In fact, rabbits are 

found to love a warm climate, and to be inca- 
pable of bearing the cold of the north; ſo that 
in Sweden they are obliged to he littered in the 
houſes; It is otherwiſe in all the tropical cli. 


mates, where they are extremely common, and 


where they ſeldom burrow, as with us. The 


Engliſh | counties that are moſt noted for theſe 


animals, are Lincolnſhire, Norfolk, and Cam- 
bridgeſhire. They delight in grounds of a 
ſandy ſoil, which are warmer than thoſe of 75 5 
and which alſo furniſh ; A; ter and 
paſture. in FE Te 9 
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laſting, but it is coarſer; that on the belly in 
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The tame rabbits are larger than the wild 


ones, from their taking more nouriſhment, and 


uſing leſs exerciſe; but theiriſleſh is not ſo good, 
being more inſipid and ſofter- In order to im- 
prove it, they are chiefly fed upon bran, and 


are ſtinted in their water; for if indulged in 


too great plenty ot moiſt food, they are apt, 
as the feeders expreſs it, to grow rotten, The 


hair or fur is a very uſeful commodity, and is 
employed in England fur ſeveral | purpoſes, as 
well when the ſkinis dreſſed with it on, as when 
it is pulled off. The ſkins, eſpecially the white, 
are uſed for lining clothes, and are.confidered 
as a cheap imitation af ermine. The {kin of 
the male is uſually: preferred, as being the moſt 


either ſex, is the beſt and fineſt. But the chief 


| uſe made of rabbit's fur, is in the manufacture 


of hats; it is always mixed, in certain propor- 
tions, with the fur of the beaver; and it is ſaid 
to ve" the der more e and confiit- 


bock. Wy 


The Syrian rabbit, like al 1 intel vied 


in that country, is remarkable for the length of 


its hair; it falls along the ſides i in wavy wreaths, 
and i is in ſome places, curled at the end, like 
wool; it is ſhed once a year in large maſſes; and 


it often. happens that the rabdi, dragging 8 
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great abundance. In other parts of that con- 
_ * tinent, they have animals that in ſome meaſure 
reſemble the rabbits of Europe; and which moſt 


rabbits, as they happened do be large or ſmall. 


5 animals of the hare kind; although they may | 


wall acquainted with the figure of a Squirrel as | 
to any, we might give them ſome idea of its 


ears, and a longer tail. The tail indeed, is 


part of its robe on the ground; appears as if it 5 
had got another leg, or a longer tail. There 
are no rabbits naturally in America; however, 
thoſe that have been carried from ne are 
found to multiply in the Weſt India iſlands in 


European travellers have often called bares n 


; 6. - 1 2 4 
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Their giving them even the name will be a 
ſufficient excuſe for my placing them among 


differ in many of the moſt eſſential partioulars. 
But before we g to the new continent, we 
will firſt examine ſuch as bear: even 4 diſtant 
nenen, to t the hikes egen wen 1 5 
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THERE th bee is that are not as: 


9 


that of the rabbit; but ſuppoſing it unknown 
form, by comparing it to a rabbit, with ſhorter 


alone ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from all others 
as it is _— Oy and . 
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ſpreading like a fan) and which, when tlirown 

up behind; covets the whole body. This ſerves 
the little animal for a double purpoſe; when 
erected, it ſerves, like an umbrella, as a ſev 


cure protection from the injuries of . the heat 
and cold; and when extended, it is very inſtru - 


menteb in promoting theſe vaſt leups that the 
ſquirrel takes from tree to tree; nay, ſome af- 
ſert that it anfwers ſtill a third purpoſe, and 


wheti-the ſquitveP takes to che water, which it 
ſometimes does upon a piece OY" ale 1. 


W tail ſerves ir inſtead &f u fail . 


There are few wild animals in which 8 
are ſo muny varieties as in thé ſquirrel. The 
common ſquirrel is of the fige of a ſmall rabbit, 
and is rather of 4 more reddiſly brown. The 
belly and breaſt are white; and the ears beau. 
tifully ornamented with long tufts of hair, of a 
deeper colour than that on the body.“ The 


eyes are larpe, black, and lively; the legs are 
: ſhort'wwd\rhetbuler) Ie thbſe f i the rabbit; 


but che toes longer, and the claws ſharper, ſo 
as to fit it for Elimbirig; When it | eats, ur 
dreſſes itſelf, it fits ereck, like the hare or rab- 
bit, makitg uſe of its fore legs as hands; and 
chiefly refides In trees. The grey Virginian Mui | 
rel, hic Mr. Buffon ealls ane gen K e is 
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larger than a rabbit, and of a greyiſh. colour, 
Its body and limbs ate thicker than thoſe of the 
gommon ſquirrel; and its ears are ſhorter; and 
without tufts at the point. Ihe upper part of 
the body, and external part of the legs, are of 
a fine whitiſh grey, with a beautiful red ſtreak 
on each ſide lengthways. The tail is covered 
with very long grey hair, variegated with black 
and white towards the extxemity. This variety 
ſeems to be. common to both continents; and in 
Sweden is ſeen to change colour in winter. The 
Barbary ſquirrel, of which Mr; Buffon makes 
three: varieties, is of a mixed colour, between 
red and black. Along the ſides there are white 
and brown lines, which tender this animal very 
beautiful; but what ſtill adds 40 its elegance is, 
that the belly is of a ſky blue, ſurrounded with 
white. Some of theſe hold up the tail erect; 
andi others throw: it forward over their body. 
The Siberian white ' fquirel-is of the ſize: of a 
common 4quirrel. The Curolina black ſyuirrelig: 
much bigger than the former, and ſometimes. 
tipped with white at all the extremities. The 
Braſilian Muir rel, which Mr. Buffon calls the. 

* _ coguallin, is a beautiful animal of this kind, 
and. very remarkable for the variety of its 
colours, Its belly is of a bright yellow; its 
head and body variegated n i black, 
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near a warm ſun; while, on (+) the 


ſquirrel of 8 Siberia will ſcarce endure the; tem- 
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brown, i nnn It wants _ tufts 


at the extremity of its ears; and does not climb: 


trees, as molt of the kind are ſeen to do. To 
this liſt may he added the: litile ground ſquirrel 


of Car olina, of 2 reddiſh colour, and blackiſh. 
| Rripes on each fide; and; like the the former, nat 


delightipg in tregs.- Foc tin the ſquirrel. of 
New Hain, which is of a deep iron· grey colour, 
with ſeyen, longitud; inal, whitiln ſtreaks along 
the ſides, of the male, and five along thoſe of. 
the female. As. for 1 ſquirrels, they 
are a diſtint kind, and Hl e Pf by: 
themſelves. 3 £4 1227 11105 2 7 72 
Theſe, which I ſuppae — be but a few of 
the numerous varieties of the ſquirrel, ſuf- 


[ 3B ficiently ſerye; to ſhew,: how extenſively this 
= animal is diffuſed, oper, all | parts of the world, 


It is not to be ſuppoled,. a that every 


variety i is capable. of. 7 every fen 
ittle ab 


for few, 5 o-tender, or io little at 

to endure a, 0 hange of. abode, AS this, | Lhoſe 
bred in the tropical climates, - will only live 
contrary, the 


perature of ours. I eſe varieties do not only 
differ in their conſtitutions and colour, but i in 
their diſpofitions' alſo ; for while ſome live on 


| the tops of trees, others feed, like. A 
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on vegetables below. „Wetter any ur hefe 
ſ o varieuſſy coloured, and fo differentty Aliſ- 


poſed, would breed among buli other; we enn 
not tell: and finee, thetrefare we ure" left in 


uncertainty: 3 this point, we are at betty = 


euch us a Aiſtihct ſperies by 


itſelf; or duty a vatiery, that actideiit might 
ed, and that the'blithate 


vile ofifially” peodue 
r fell n alt have cont{titd;”" For my own 


> frongly warkeck upon them all, T cannot 


help ednfidering ttiet in tue latter Point of 
view; rather as the common deſcendinits of 


one Parent, 'than otigitis ly 


kormell with ſüch 


Eins Senn n 


diftint? fiinflituckes. 


Tue ſquirrel is 4 beautiful little animal *, 


nich is but half favage; and. which, from the 


geiitlentls and hil8dents' oF ifs maler, de- 
fer vel bur Profedicn.” It'is'Helthbr tathivorons 


4 f bi rul! its Ulna food is frulirs, nuts, and 
Zudribul, Its e es pA 19 arkli ig, "ant ſts dyn 
ognomy marked with meaning. It ger 
tike the hate and rabbit, 18 1 TY on its 19050 
legs; and tes” the fore paws 4s Bande; cheße 
Rave five taws Or rob dd they are Called, 

ole 'of them is \ſebatated Front" the reſt like a 


Buffon. 


% ©, % » 4 


rt, as the original character bf the ſqvireer ß 


; ib Feat, nimble, Active, and in 
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db i Thin ogimwat; gene 10 ppprodek the 
naturę of hinds, from: ts: lightneſ and ſur- 
prizing agilitꝝ nithe, tons:of woes. Itifeldom 
deſorndy ee been ie d caſe. of 
— — on the dude and young boots; 
in. ſommex,:0n::4heosipening fruits; and pays 
ticularly thei xpung cones oi the pine-tree. - In 
autumn: it /bas-! an; extenſive | variety; to feaſt 
vponz the garn, the philberd. We che ſnut, and 


tbelwilding. This ſeaſan of plenty, however, 


is not ſpent in idle enjoyment: the provident 


little animal gathers at that time its proviſions 


for tlie winten; and bantiuuſli foreſees the ea - 


fon hen the foreſt ffrali che ee eee 
age fruitage#\ 1151 9913 tt 511 217 


Its neſt eee eee 


; bragelranc# a great itree; Where they. begin 20 


fork off into ſmalf ones. After; chuſing the 
place where the timber begins ta decay, and an 
hollow. may the mot eaſily ha formed, the 


ſquirreł hegiue by making a kind of level be- 


tween the for; and then bringing moſs, 


=_ twigs, and dry leaves, it binds them together 
| witii great nt, ſo as to refit the moſt violent 
Kormo This is oouered up on all fides; and 
has but a fingle opening at top, which is juſt 


0 e animal; -and 


Phe martin goes often in queſt of a retreat for 
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ening is itſelf Aefonded from the Gen 

thek by a kind of 6aropy;'thade' in tlie faſhion 
ol a cone, ſo that it throws off the rain} tlivagh 

never ſo heavy. Phe neſt thus formed, with a 
very little opening above; is, - nevertlieteſs; very 
commodious and romy below; ſoſt) well knit 
together, and every way 'conyenient.and warm. 
In this retreat the little anitnal brings forth its 
young, ſhelters itſelf from the ſcorching heat of 
the ſan; whieh it fem to feaf Aid from the 
ſtorms and the inclemeney of winter, which it 
is ſtill leſs capable of ſupporting. Its provifion - 
of nuts and acorns is ſeldom in its neft;: but ii 
the hollows of th tree, laĩd up carefully tos 
gether; and never toueheil but in caſes of new 
ceſſity. Thus one fingle tree ſerves for à retteat 
and à ſtore - houſe; and without leaving it during 
the winter, the ſquirrel poſſeſſes all thoſe enjoy 
ments that its nature. is capable of reteiving. 
But it: ſometimes happens that its little manſion 
is attacked by a deadly and! powerful. foe. 


Ern 


J ⁰˙¹à Äůàmi 7 -w! TIO. oe er Woe wr © 


its young, which it is incapable of making for 
itſelf; for this reaſon it fixes upon the neſt of a 
ſquirreli and, with double injuſtice, -defiroys | 
the tenant, and therb aber poſlaWion of the 
r g9:toge olgolt giwd. and 
da — _ ie claniry chats ſeo 
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a all other animals, the ſquirrel 


leads the (moſt fralickfome- playful life; being 
furrounded with abundance, and having few 


enemies to fear. They are in hent early in the 


ſpring; when, as a modern naturaliſt ſays v, it 


is very diverting to ſee the female feigning as 
eſcape from the purſuit of two or three males, 


and to obſerve the various proofs which they - 
give of their agility, which is them exerted i in full 


force. Nature ſeems to have been particular in 
her formation of theſe animals for propagation: 


however, they ſeldom bring forth above four 


or ſive young at a time; and that but once 2 
year. The time of their geſtation ſeems to be 


about fix weeks; they are pregnant in the be- 


ginting of April, . king forth: e the 
„ . ki 

The ſauirrel i is never found in e fields, 
nor yet in copſes or underwoods; it always 
keeps in the midſt of the talleſt trees, and, as 
much as poſſible, ſuuns the habitations of man. 


It is extremely watchful; if the tree in which it 


reſides be but tourhed at the bottom, the ſquir- 


rel inſtantly takes the alarm, quits its neſt, at 


once flies off to another tree, and thus travels, 
with greut eaſe, along the tops of the foreſt, 
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this manner it continues for ſome hours at « 


 dittance from home, until the alarm dhe paſt 
away; atid then it returns by paths that to ull 
quadrupedes but itſelf gre utterly: inipaſſabls; 
Its uſual way of moving is hy bound; theſe it | 
takes from one tree to-ancther;; at forty feet 
diſtance; and if at any time it is obliged to de- 
ſcend, it rum up the ſide ofathe nemt tree with 


amazing facility. It has ad extremely qharp 


piereing note, which maſt aſually expreſſes pain; 
it has another more like the purring of à cat, 
which it employs when pleaſed; at leaſt it ap- 
peared ſo in that from whence 1 nnn 
part of this deſeripti ng. 


In Lapland, and ths cxtiniive: foreſts ens 
north, the ſquirrels are obſervedito change their 
habitation, and to remove in vaſt numbers 


from one country to another In theſe mi- 


grations they are generally ſeen by thouſands: 


travelling directly forward} while neither rocks 
_ foreſts nor enen the broadeſt waters can ſtop 
their -progrefs.: What I am going to relate, 


appears ſo extraordinary, that t: were it not at- 
teſted hy numbers of the: inaſt. credible hiſto- 
rians, among whom are Klein and Linnaus,: is 


might be rejected with ghet: ſeurn with which = 


we treat impoſture or credulity: however, 
nothing can be more true th 
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knimals, in their progreſs, meet with broad 
rivers; or extenſive. lakes, which abound in 
Lapland; they take a very extraordinary me- 


thod of croſſing them. Upon approaching the 


| banks, and perceiving the breadth of the water, 


they return, as if by common conſent, into the 


neighbouring foreſt, each in queſt of a piece of 


bark, which anſwers all the purpoſes of boats 
for wafting them over. When the whole com- 


| | _ pany are fitted in this manner, they boldly com- 


mit their little fleet to the waves; every ſquirrel 


Mtting on its own piece of bark, and fanning 


the air with its tail, to drive the veſſel to its 


| = deſired port. In this orderly manner they ſet 


forward, and often croſs lakes ſeveral miles 


broad. But it too often happens that the poor 
muariners are not aware of the dangers of their 
bs | navigation; for although at the edge of the was 
ter it is generally calm, in the midſt it is always 
WW wore turbulent. There the ſlighteſt additional 


guſt of wind overſets the little ſailor and his 


| . Veel eber, The whole navy, that but 8 


along, i is now overturned, and 2 ee of 


two or three thouſand fail enſues, This, which 
W is do unfortunate for the little animal, is gene- 

IN rally the moſt lucky accident in the world for 
the Laplander on the ſhore; who gathers up the 
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dead bodies as they are thrown in by the waves, 


eat the fleſh, and ſells the! . for” oy a 


ſhilling the dozen *. 
The ſquirrel i is eaſily tamed, and it is chew a 


very familiar animal. It loves to-lie warm, 


and will often creep into a man's pocket or his 
boſom. It is uſually kept in a box, and fed 


with hazle nuts. Some find amuſement in ob- 


ſerving with what eaſe it bites the nut open and 
eats the kernel. In ſhort, it is a pleaſing pretty 


little domeſtic; and its tricks and habitudes 
may ſerve to entertain a mind l to 


«7 } 


re operations. 


· 


THE FLYING. SQUIRREL, 


Mr. RAY was juſtly of opinion that the Fly- 


ing Squirrel might more properly be ſaid to be 
of the rat kind, becauſe its fur is ſhorter than in 
other ſquirrels, and its colours alſo more nearly 
approach the former. However, as mankind 
have been content to claſs it among the ſquir- 
rels, it is ſcarcely worth making a new diftinc- 


tion in its favour. This little animal, which is 


frequently brought over to England, is leſs than 

a common ſquirrel and bigger than a field mouſe. 

Its ſkin is very ſoft, and elegantly adorned with a 

dark fur in ſome places, and light grey i in others. 
9. Oeuvres de W h 
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It has large prominent black and very ſparkling 
eyes, ſmall «ears; and very ſharp teeth, with 
which it gnaws any thing quickly. When it 
does not leap, its tail, which is pretty enough, 
lies cloſe; to its back; but when it takes its 
ſpring, the tail is moved backwards and for- 
wards from fide to fide. It is ſaid to partake 
ſomewhat of the nature of the ſquirrel, of the 
rat, and of the dormouſe; but that in which it 


is diſtinguiſhed: from all other animals, is its 
peculiar conformation for taking thoſe leaps 


that almoſt look like flying. It is, indeed, ama- 


zing to ſee it at one bound dart above an hun- 


dred yards, from one tree to another. They 
are aſſiſted in this ſpring by a very peculiar for- 


mation of the ſkin; that extends from the fore- 


feet to the hinder; ſo that when the animal | 
ſtretches its fore-legs forward and its hind-legs 


backward, this ſkin is ſpread. out between them, 
ſomewhat like that between the legs of a bat. 


The ſurface, of the body being thus increaſed, 


the little animal keeps buoyant in the air until 


the force of its firſt impulſion is expired, and 


then. it deſcends. This Kin, when the creature 
is at reſt, or walking, continues wrinkled up 
on its ſides; but when its limbs are extended, 
it forms a kind of web between them of above 
an inch ed on. Fither. fide, and gives the 
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whole body the appearance of a ſkin floating 
in the air. In this manner the flying ſquirrel. 
changes place, not like a bird; by en b 
ſtrokes of its wings, but rather like a paper 
kite ſupported by the expanſion of the ſurface 
of its body; but with this difference, however, 
that, being naturally heavier than the air, in- 
Read of mounting it defeends; and that jump 
which upon the ground would not be above 
Forty yards, when from an bier tree to a 
lower may be above an hundred. F 
This little animal is more colmrhdh in akin 
rica than in Europe, but not very commonly 
to be ſeen in either. It is ufually found, like 
the ſquirrel, on the tops of trees; but, though 
better fitted for leaping, it is of a more torpid 
diſpofition, and is ſeldom ſeen to exert its 
powers; ſo that it is often ſeized by the pole- 
eat and the martin. It is eafily tamed, but apt 
to break away whenever it finds an opportunity. 
It does not ſeem fond of nuts or almonds, like 
other ſquirrels, but is chiefly pleaſed with tlie 
ſprouts of the birch und the cones of the pine. 
It is fed in its tame ſtate with bread and fruits; 
it generally ſſeeps by day, and is always moſt 
active by vight. Some naturaliſts gravelycaution 
us not to let ĩt get among our eorn fields, where. 
they tell us it will do a "RF deal of damage, 
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in MARM OUT. N 


"FROM the deſeription of the ſquirrel and 
its varieties, we proceed to a different tribe of 
animals, no way indeed reſembling the ſquirrel, 
but ſtill ſomething like the rabbit and the hare. 
We are to keep theſe two animals ſtill in view 
as the centre of our compariſon; as objects to 
which many others may bear ſome ſimilitude, 
though they but little approach each other. 
Among the hare kind is the Marmout, which 
naturaliſts have placed either” among the hare | 
kind or the rat Kind; as it ſuited their reſpective 
ſyſtems. In tad, it bears uo great reſemblance = 
to either; bur of the two it approaches much 
nearer the hare as well in the make of its head 
as in its ſize, in its buſhy tail, and particularly 
in its chewing the cud, which alone is ſufficient 
to determine our choice in giving 1t its preſeat 
fituation. How it ever came to be degraded 
into the rat or r the mouſe I cannot conceive, for 


les them in ge, being near as 


% Gn Boh LO0 DUIRL 
e ee e Hogan da pil pope cog | 
i ſoon as it begins ro car. FTA 
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big as an hare; or in its diſpoſition; ſince no 
animal is more tractable nor more eaſily tamed. 
The marmout is, as was ſaid, almoſt as big 
as an hare, but it is more corpblent than a cat, 
and has ſhorter legs. Its head pretty nearly re- 
ſembles that of an bare, except that its ears are 
much ſhoxter, It is clothed all over with very 


long hair, and aſhorter;fur. below. Theſe are of 


different colours, black and grey. The length of 
the hair gives the body the appearance of greater 
corpulence than it really has, and at the ſame 
time ſhortens: the feet, ſo that its belly ſeems 
touching the ground, Its tail is tufted and well 


furniſhed with hair, and it is garrięd in a ſtraight 


direction with its body. It has five claws behind, 


and only four before. Theſe it uſes as the ſquir- 


rel does, to.carry. its food to its mouth; and it 
uſually ſits upon ite hinder Parts to feed 23 bg 


manner of (hat. little animal. Iz Ir 2 * "0 | 271 fig f | 


The marmout is chiefly.a native c of the Alps; 
and when taken young is tamed more eaſily 
than any other wild animal, and Aa as per- 

. as any of thoſe that are domeſtic !. It is 


readily. taught to Hance, to wield a cydgel,, and 


to obey. the voice of its maſter. Like the cat, it 
5 d & en ard {ont e eee 


us | Buffon) frompwhimenichs remainder aſi dition 
5 rene. Ne, B. He takes it from Geiner; vol, xvii. 
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[HARE KIND. CG 
has an antipathy to the dog; and when it be- 
comes familiar to the family, and is ſure of 
being ſupported by its maſter, it attacks and bites _ 
even the largeſt maſtiff. From its ſquat muſcular 
make, it has great ſtrength joined to great 
agility. It has four large cutting teeth, like all 


_ thoſe of the hare kind, but it uſes them to much 


more advantage, ſince in this animal they are 
very formidable weapons of defence. However, 
it is in general a very inoffenſive animal; and, 
except its enmity to dogs, ſeems to live in friend- 
ſhip with every oreature, unleſs when provoked, 
If not prevented, it is very apt tognaw the furni- 


ture of an houſe, and even to make holes through 


wooden partitions; from whence, perhaps, it 
has been compared to the rat. As it legs are 
very ſhort, and made ſomewhat like thoſe of a 
bear, it is often ſeen fitting up, and even walk- 
ing on its hind legs in like manner; but with 
the fore-paws, as was ſaid, it uſes to feed itſelf 
in the manner of a ſquirrel. Like all of 
the hare kind, it runs much ſwifter up hill than 
down it climbs trees with great eaſe, and runs 
up the clifts of rocks, or the contiguous walls 


of houſes with great facility. It is ludicroufly 
ſaid that the Savoyards, who are the only 
| Fhiornifoagpers of Paris, have learned Un g 
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art from the Warmer, "which 18 book in the | 


ſame country. 


Theſe animals eat eee of what 
ever is preſented ta them; fleſh, bread, fruits, 
Herbs, roots, pulſe, and inſects. But they are 
particularly fond of milk and butter. Although 
leſs inclined to petty thefts than che cat, yet 
they always try to ſteal into the dairy, where 
they lap up the milk like a cat, purring all the 


while like that animal, as an expreſſion of their 


being pleaſed, As to the reſt, milk is the only 
liquor they like. They ſeldom drink water, 
and refuſe wine. When pleaſed or careſſed, 
they often yelp like puppies; but when irritated 
or frighted, they have a piercing note that hurts 
the ear. They are very cleanly animals, and 


like the cat retire upon neceſſary occaſions; but 


their bodies have a diſagreeable ſcent, parti- 


cularly in the heat of ſummer. This tinctures 
their fleſh, which, being very fat, and firm, 


would be very good, were not this Aaron . 


ways found to predominate. 


We have hitherto been deſcribing affoftions 
in this animal which it has in common with 
many others; but we now come to one which 
particularly diſtinguiſhes it from all others of 
this kind, and, indeed, from every other qua- 
drupede, except the bat and the dormouſe: 


ARE KIND. * 
this is its ſleeping during the winter. The 


marmout, though a native of the higheſt moun- 


tains, and where the ſnow is never wholly 
melted, nevertheleſs ſeems to feel the influenee 
of the cold more than any other, and in a man- 
ner has all its faculties chilled up in winter. 
This extraordinary ſuſpenſion ef life and mo- 
tion for more than half the year, deſerves our 
wonder, and excites our attention to conſider 
the manner of ſuch a temporary geath, and the 
ſubſequent revival. But wg 0 deſcribe, be- 
fore we attempt to diſculs. | 
The marmout, ee af Bep⸗ 

tember, or the beginning of October, prepares 

to fit up its habitation for, the winter, from 
which it is never ſeen to iſſue till about the be- 
ginning or the middle of April. This animal's 
little retreat is made with great precaution, and 
fitted up with att. It is an hole on the fide of 
a mountain, extremely deep, with a ſpacious 
apartment at the bottom, which is rather longer 
than it is broad. In this ſeveral marmouts can 
reſide at the ſame time, without crowding each 
other, or injuring the air they breathe. The 
feet und claws of this animal ſeem made for 
digging; and, in fact, they burrow into the 
ground with amazing facility, ſcraping up the 
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earth like a rabbit, and throwing back what 
they have thus looſened behind them. But the 
form of their hole is ſtill more wonderful; it 
reſembles the letter VJ; the two branches being 
two openings, which conduct into one channel 
which terminates in their general apartment that 
lies at the bottom. As the whole is made 
on the declivity of à mountain, there is no 
part of it on a level but the. apartment at the 
end. One of the branches or openings iſſues 
out, ſloping downwards; and this ſerves as a 
kind of ſink or drain to the whole family, where 
they make their excrements, and where the 
moiſture of the place is drawn away. The other 
branch. on the contrary, ſlopes upwards, and 
this ſerves as their door upon which to go out 
and in. The apartment at the end is very 
warmly ſtuccoed round with moſs and hay, of 
both which they make an ample proviſion du- 
ring the ſummer. As this is a work of great 
labour, ſo it is undertaken in common; ſome 
cut the fineſt graſs, others gather it, and others 
take their turns to drag it into their hole. Upon 
this occaſion, as we are told, one of them lies 
on its back, permits the hay, ta be heaped upon 
its belly, kerps its paws upright to make 
grenter room; and in this manner, laying ſtill 
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af upon its back, it is dragged by the tail, hay and 
e all; to their common retreat. This alſo ſome give 
it as 'a reaſon fur the hair being generally worn 

8: away on their. backs, as is uſually the caſe; how- 

1 ever, a better reaſon for this may be aſſigned, 

it for their continually rooting up holes and 

e paſſing through narrow openings. But, be this 

0 as it will certain it is that they live all together, 

e and work in common: to make their habitation 

s as ſnug and convenient as poſſible. In it they 

a paſs three parts of their lives; into it they retire 

e when the ſtorm is high; in it they continue 

e while itrains; there they remain when apprehen- 

r five of danger, and never ſtir out except-in fine 

1 weather, never going far from home even then. 

t ⸗ Whenever they venture abroad, one is placed 
8 as a centinel, fitting upon a lofty reck, while 

f the reſt amuſe themſelves in playing along the 


green fields, or are employed in cutting graſs 
and making hay for their winter's: convenience. 
Their truſty centinel, when an eneny, a man, 
a dog, or a bird of prey, approaches, apprizes 
its companions with a whiſtle, upon which they 
2 2 the centinel himſelf wa; 


PIES. 11975 Pit Nb . 
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always found in as great plenty i in their holes at 
the end as at the beginning of winter; it is only 
fought for the convenience of their lodging. 
and the advantages of their young. As to pro- 
viſion, they ſeem kindly apprized by Nature that 
during the winter they ſhall not want any, ſo 
that they make no preparations for food, though 
ſo diligently employed in fitting up their abode, 
As ſoon as they perceive the firſt approaches of 
the winter, during which their vital motions are 
to continue in ſome meaſure ſuſpended, they 
labour very diligently to cloſe up the two en- 
trances of their habitation, which they effect 
with ſuch ſolidity, that it is eaſier to dig up the 
earth any where elſe than where they have 
eloſed it. At that time they are very fat, and 


ome of them are found to weigh above twenty 


pounds; they continue ſo for even three months 
more; but by degrees their fleſh begins to waſte, 
and they are uſually - very lean by the end of 
Winter. When their retreat is opened, the 
whole family is then diſcovered, each. rolled 
into a ball, and covered up under the hay. In 
this ſtate they ſeem entirely lifeleſs; they may 
be taken away, and even killed without their 

teſtifyrng any great pain; and thoſe who find 


* 
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1 young and bat ones. 


A gradual and [gentle warmth revives them; 
but they would die if too ſuddenly brought near 


he OE griin e nen li- 


queſied- 508 Ew” 
Strictly Ge 3 Mr. Buffon, theſe ack 


| Kinds Wilkes ſaid to fleep during the winter; 
it may be called rather a tor por, a ſtagnation 


of all the fac This torpor is produced 
dy the congelation of their blood, which is na- 


turally much colder than that of all other qua- 
drapedes. | The uſual heat of man and other 


animals is about thirty degrees above congela- 


tion; ann heat of theſe is not above ten de- 
Their internal heat is ſeldom greater 


Aha heh of the temperature of the air. This 


has been often tried by planging the ball of the 

thermometer into the body of a living dormouſe, 
and it never roſe beyond its uſual piteh in air, f 
and ſometimes it funk above a degree. It is 
not ſarprizing, therefore, that theſe animals, 


whoſe blood is ſo eold naturally, ſhould become 


torpid, when the external cold is too powerful 
for the ſmall quantity of heat in their bodies, 


yet remaining; and this always happens when 


the er rb eee d, ne, gt dne | 
affen, vol. Xvi. Lois) 
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above congelation. This coldneſs Mr. Buffon 


has experienced in the blood of the bat, the 


dormouſe, and the hedge-hog, and with great 


| juſtice he extends the analogy to the marmout, 


which, like the reſt, is ſeen to ſleep all the winter. 


This torpid ſtate continues as long as the cauſe | 
which produces it epntinues z andiit i is very pro- 


bable that it might be lengthened out beyond 


its uſual term, by artificially prolonging the cold; 


if, for inſtance, the animal Nr ee up in 
wool; . and placed in a cold cellar, nearly ap- 


proaching to, but not quite ſo cold as an ice- 
houſe, for that would kill them outright, it 


would remain perhaps a whole year in its ſtate 
of inſenſibility. However: this be, if the heat 
of the air be above ten degrees, theſe animals 


are ſeen to revive; and, if it be continued in that 
degree of temperature, they do not become 
torpid; but eat and ſleep at proper antervals Hike 
all other quadrupedes Whatever. 
From thelabove account; we — form " Fa | 


conception.of the:ſtate:in which theſe animals 


continue during the winter. As in ſome, dif- 
orders where the circulation is extreinely lan- 
guid, the appetite is diminiſhed in proportion, 

ſo in theſe the blood ſcarcely moving, or only 


moving in the greater veſſels, they want no 
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nouriſhment to repair what is worn away by its 
motions. They are ſeen, indeed, by ſlow de- 
grees to become leaner in proportion to the 
{flow attrition of their fluids; but this is not 
perceptible except at the end of ſome months. 
Man is often known to gather nouriſhment 
from the ambient air; and theſe alſo may in 
- fome meaſure be ſupplied in the ſame manner; 
and, having ſufficient motion in their fluids to 
keep them from putrefaction, and juſt ſufficient 

nouriſhment:to ſupply the waſte of their lan- 
guid circulation, er continue rather es, 
2 than ſleceping He 4 

Theſe animals produce but once a vor; a 
uſually bring forth but three or four at a time. 
They grow very faſt, and the extent of their 
lives is not above nine or ten years; ſo that te 
ſpecies is neither numerous nor very much dif- 
| futed. They are chiefly found in the Alps, 
where they ſeem to prefer the brow of the 
higheſt mountains to the loweſt ranges, and the 
ſunny fide; to that in the ſhade. The inhabi- 
tants of the country where they chiefly reſide, 
when they obſerve the hole, generally ſtay till 
winter before they think proper to open it; 
for if they begin too ſoon, the animal wakes, 
and, as it bas a ſurprizing faculty of digging, 


— 
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| ds deeper in proportion as they bol 


low. Such as kill it for food, uſe every art to 


improve the flech, which is ſaid to have a wild 


taſte and to cauſe 


omitings . They, there- 

fore, take away the fat, which is in great 
abundance, and ſalt the remainder, drying it 
ef a neee baconm: Still how. 


This An is 3 Raser theide- 


nomination of the boback; entirely reſembling. 


that of the Alps, except that the latter has a toe 


more upon its fore · foot than the former. It js 


found alſo in Siberia under the name of the 
| , being rather (aller than either of the 


pon to laſtly, it is found in Canada by the 


appellation of the monax, differing only from 


the reſt in ee e , e fg Any 
n . $3 es ISAS EE 7 k 
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ese marmout; which differs Bes the 
| hone! ſo much in the length of its fur, we go tothe 
Agouti, another ſpecies equally differing in the 
ſhortneſs of its hair. Theſe bear ſome rude re- 
ſemblance to the hare and the rabbit in their form 
andmanner of living, but ſufficiently rn fn to 
; Dips Raiſonce, vol. wt. p. 29. ; 
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require Aa pirgicakis deſcription. The act of 
theſe, and that the largeſt, as was hinted above, 
is called the agouti. This animal is found in 


great abundance in the ſouthern parts of Ame< 
rica, and has by ſome been called the rabbit of 


that continent. But, tho? in many reſpects i it re- 
ſembles the rabbit, yet ſtill in many more it dif- 
fers, and is, without all doubt, an animal pecu. 


liar to the new world only. The agouti is about 


the ſiae of a rabbit, and hãs ahead very much re- 
ſembling it, except that the ears are very ſhort 


in compariſon. It reſembles the rabbit alſo 1 in 


the arched form of its back, in the hind legs 
being longer than the fore, and i in having four 
great cutting teeth, two above and two below; 


but then it differs in the nature of its hair, which 


is not ſoft and downy as in the rabbit, but hard 


and briſtly like that of a ſucking pig; and of a 
reddiſh brown colour. It differs alſo in the tail, 
which is even ſhorter than in the rabbit, and 


entirely deſtitute of hair. Laſtly, it differs in 


- the number of its toes, having but three on the 
hinder feet, whereas the rabbit has five. Al -- 
| theſe diſtinctions, however, do not countervail 


againſt its general form, which reſembles that 
of a rabbit, and moſt e have called it by 


th at name. 
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hs this: animal” differs i in form, it differs nil 
more in habitudes and diſpoſition, As it has : 
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the har of an hog, ſo alſo it has its varociouſ- 
neſs *. It eats indiſcriminately of all things; 


5 "and, when ſatiated, hides the remainder, ”y 


the dog or the fox, for a future oecaſion. 
takes a pleaſure in gnawing and ſpoili ng th 


| thing it comes near. When irritated, its hair 


ſtands erect along the back, and, like the rabbit, 
it ſtrikes the ground violently with its hind feet, 
It does not dig an hole in wa ground, but bur- 


rows in the hollows 'of trees, Its ordinary food | 


' conſiſts of the roots of the country, potatoes 


and yams, and ſuch fruits as fall from the 


trees in autumn. | It uſes its fore-paws like the 
| ſquirrel, to carry its food to its mouth; and as 
its hind feet 'are longer than the fore, it runs 


very ſwiftly upon plain groung or up a hill, 
but upon a deſcent it is in danger of falling. 
Its fight is excellent, and its hearing equals that 


of any other animal; whenever it is whiſtled to 


it ſtops to hearken. Ihe fleſh of ſuch as are 


fat and well fed is tolerable food, although it 
has a peculiar taſte and is a little tough. T he 


French dreſs it like a ſucking pig, as we learn 


from Mr. Buffon's account; but the Engliſh 
dreſs it with a pudding in its belly, Wow: 8 
1 Buffon, ; 
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here. It is varied by dogs; and whenever 1. 
is got into a ſugar ground, where the canes 
over the place, it is euſily overtaken, for it is 

embarraſſed every ſtep it takes, fo that a man 

may eaſily oome up with it without any other 
aſſiſtance. When in the open country, it 
uſually runs with great ſwiftnels before the dogs 
until it gains its retreat, within which it con- 
tinues to hitle, and nothing beit filling the hole 
with ſmoke can force it out,” For this purpoſe 
the hunter burns fuaggets or ſtraw at the en- 
trance, and conducts the ſmoke in ſuch a man- 
ner thut it fills the whole euvity. While this 

is doing the poor litele animal ſeems ſenſible 

of its danger, and begs for quarter with a moſt 

plaintive cry, {ſeldom quitting its hole till the ut- 
moſt extremity. At laſt, when half ſuffocated, it 
iſſues out, and truſts orice more to its ſpeed for 
protection. When ſtill forced by the dogs, and 
ineapable of making good a retreat, it turns upon 
the hunters, and with its hair briſtling like an 
hog, and ſtanding upon its hind feet, it defends . 
itſelf very obſtinately. Sometimes it bites the 
legs of thoſe that attempt to take it, and will 
| take out the piece wherever it fixes its teeth®. 
[eps omg diftnrbed: or provoked regelte 
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that of a ſucking pig. 1f ke young, it is 
eaſily tamed, continues to play harmleſsly 
about the houſe, and goes out and returns of 
its own accord, In a ſavage ſtate it uſually 
continues in the woods, and the female 
generally chuſes the moſt obſcure parts ta 
bring forth her young. She there prepares a 
bed of leaves and dry graſs, and generally brings 
forth two at a time. She breeds twice or thrice 
a year, and carries her young from one place 
to another, as convenience requires, in the man- 
ner of a cat She generally lodges them when 
three days old in the hollow of a tree, ſuckling 
them but for a very ſhort time, for they ſoon. 
come to perfection, and it ſhould eee 
follow that n ſoon ny old. 


7 TUR PACA, 


THE E is an . allo of; 1 
America, very much reſembling the former, 
and like it has received the name of the Ame- 
rican rabbit, but with as little propriety. It 
is about the ſize of an hare, or rather larger, 
and in figure ſomewhat like a ſucking, pig. 
which it alſo reſembles in its grunting and its 
manner of eating. It 1 is, however, moſt like the 

pgouti, although it differs in ſeveral particular. 
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Like the agouti, it is covered rather with coarſe 
hare than a downy fur. But then it is beautifully 

marked along the ſides with ſmall aſh coloured 

ſpots, upon an amber coloured ground; whereas 
the agouti is pretty much of one reddiſh colour. 
The paca is rather more thick and corpulent 
than the agouti; its noſe is ſhorter, and its 
hind feet have five toes; whereas the agouti has 


but three. As to the reſt, this animal bears 


| ſome diftant reſemblance to a rabbit, the ears 
are naked of hair and ſomewhat ſharp, the lower 
Jaw is ſomewhat longer than the upper, the 
teeth, the ſhape of the head and the ſize of it, 
are like to thoſe of a rabbit. It has a ſhort tail 
| likewiſe, though not tufted; and its hinder legs 
are longer than the fore. It alſo burrows in the 
ground like that animal, and from this ſimili- 
tude alone travellers might have given it the 


name. 
The paca does not Wale uſe of its W 


like the ſquirrel or the agouti, to carry its food 

to the mouth, but hunts for it on the ground, 
and roots · like an hog. It is generally ſeen along 
the banks of rivers, and is only to be found in 
the moiſt and warm countries of South America. 
It is a very fat animal, and in this reſpect much 

2 preferable to the agouti, that 1 is moſt commonly 
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found lean. It is eaten, Kin: and all, like 3 
young pig, and is conſidered as a great delicacy. | 
Eike the former little animal, it defends itſelf 
to the laſt extremity, and is very ſeldom taken 


alive. It is perſecuted not only by man, bur 


by every beaſt and bird of prey, who all wach 


its motions, and, if it ventures at any diſtance 


SS 


from its hole, are ſure to ſeize it. But although 


the race of theſe little animals; i is thus con- 


_ tinually deſtroyed, it finds ſome re in its 


Role, from the general combination and breeds 
in ſuch numbers, that the ane 18 not 
perceptible. | | 


To theſe . mar *. e 1 very 


fimilar both in form and diſpeſition; each known: | 


dy its particular name in its native country, but 


which travellers have been contented to cal!“ 
. rabbits or hares; of which we have but indi- 
ſtindt notice. The Tapeti, or the Braſilian 


rabbit, is in ſhape like our Engliſh ones, but 


is much leſs, being ſaid to be not. above twice 


the fize of a dormouſe. Ik is reddiſh on the 
forehead, and a little whitiſh under the throat. 


It is remarkable for having no tail; but it has 


long ears and whiſkers, like our rabbits, and | 
Black eyes. It does not burrow, like oury3: 


but lives at large, like the hare... _ 
"The aperea- Is allo called by forme the ba- 


e , th os. i, 
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tan rabbit. being an. animal that e to par- 


take of the nature of a rabbit and a rat. The 
cars are like thoſe of a rat, being ſhort and 
round; but the other parts are like thoſe of a 


rabbit, except that it has but three toes on the 5 


hinder legs, like the agouti. 


To theſe imperfect {ketches of 1 little 


| known, others lefs known might be added; 


for as Nature becomes more diminutive, her 


operations are lefs attentively regarded. I 


| ſhall only, therefore, add one animal more to 


this claſs, and that very well known; I mean 
the Guinea-pig; which Briſſon places among 


thoſe of the rabbit kind; and as I do not know 


any other ſet of animals with which it can be ſo 


well compared, I wa * ade to follow his 


exam ple. 


Xx 


"THE GUINEA. PIG. 


THE Guinea-pig is a native of the warmer 


: climates; but has been ſo long rendered do- 


meſtic, and ſo widely diffuſed, that it is now 
become common in every. part of the world. 


There are few unacquainted with the figure of 


this little animal; in ſome places it is confidered - 


"IF 


as the principal favourite; and is often found 


FP 
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even to diſplace the lap-dog. 11 is leſs than 4 


rabbit, and its legs are ſhorter; they are ſcarce 
ſeen, - except when it moves; and the neck, 


alſo, is ſo ſhort, that the head ſeems ſtuck 


upon the ſhoulders. The ears are ſhort, thin, 
and tranſparent; the hair is like that of a ſuck- | 


ing pig, from whence it has taken the name; 
and it wants even the veſtiges of a tail. In 


other reſpects, it has ſome ſimilitude to the 


rabbit. When it moves, its body lengthens 


like that animal; and when it is at reſt, it ga- 
thers up in the ſame manner. Its noſe is form- 


ed with the rabbit lip, except that its noſtrils 
are much further aſunder. Like all other ani- 
mals ina domeſt ic ſtate, its colours are different; 


ſome are white, ſome are red, and others both 


red and white. It differs from the rabbit in 


the number of its toes, having four toes on the 


feet before, and but three on thoſe behind. It 


ſtrokes its head with the fore feet like the rab- 
bit; and, like it, ſits upon the hind feet; for 


| which purpoſe there is a naked callous ſkin on 
the back part of the legs and feet. 


Theſe animals are of all others the moſt 
helpleſs and ĩnoffenſive x. They are ſcarce poſ- 


ſeſſed of courage ſufficient to defend themſelves 


* This hiſtory is partly taken from the nn Ae. 


_ demicz, vol. iv. p. 202, 
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ind the meaneſt of all quadrupedes, a mouſe. 
Their only animoſity is exerted againſt each 
other; for they will often fight very obſtinately; 
and the ſtronger is often known to deſtroy the 
weaker. But againſt all other aggreſſors, their 
only remedy is patience and non- reſiſtance. 
How, therefore, theſe animals, in a ſavage 
ſtate, could contrive to protect themſelves, 1 
have not been able to learn; as they want 
ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and even the natural inſtinct 
ſo common to almoſt every other creature. 
As to their manner of living among us, they 
owe their lives entirely to our. unceaſing pro- 
tection. They muſt be conſtantly attended, 


ſhielded from the exceſſive colds of the winter, 


and ſecured againſt all other domeſtic animals, 
which are apt to attack them, from every mo- 
tive, either of appetite, jealouſy, or experience of 
their puſillanimous nature. Such, indeed, is 


their ſtupidity, that they ſuffer themſelves to 
be devoured by the cats, without reſiſtance; I 


and, differing from all other creatures, the fe- 
male ſees her young deſtroyed without once 
attempting to protect them. Their uſual food 
is bran, parſley, or cabbage leaves; but there is 
ſcarce. a vegetable cultivated in our gardens 


that they will not gladly devour. The carrat- 


top is a peculiar dainty ; as alſo ſalad ; and 
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thoſe wh would preſerve theithealths, would. 
do right to vary their food; for if they be con- 
tinued on a kind too fucrulent or too dry, the 
effects are quickly perceived upon their onſti- 


-  tutions. When - fed upon recent vegetables, 


they ſeldom drink. But it often happens that, 
conducted by Nature, they ſeek dryer food, 
when the former diſagrees with them. They 
then gnaw elothes, paper, or whatever of this 
| kind they meet with; and, on theſe occaſions, 
they are ſeen to drink like moſt other animals, 
which tliey do by lapping. Fhey are chiefly 
fond of new milk; but, in caſe of webt /, 
are contented with water - 
They move pretty much in the Wenber of - 
rabbits, though not near fo ſwiftly; and when 
confined in a room, ſeldom croſs the floor, bat 
generally keep along the wall. The male uſu- 
ally drives the female on before him, for they 
never move a-breaft together; but conftantly 
the one ſeems to tread in the footſteps of the 
preceding. They chiefly ſeek for the darkeſt 
receſſes, and the moſt intricate retreats; where, 
if hay be ſpread as a bed for them, they con- 
tinue to fleep together, and ſeldom venture out 
but when they ſuppoſe all interruption removed. 
On thoſe occafions they act as rabbits; they 
_ ſwiftly move forward from their bed, ſtop at 
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Gs entrance, liſten, * round, and, if they 
| perceive the ſlighteſt approach of danger, they 
run back with precipitation. In very cold 


run about in order to keep themſelves warm. 


They are a very cleanly. animal, and very 


different from that whoſe name they go by. If 


the yaung ones happen to fall into the dirt, or 
be any other way diſoompoſed, the female takes 


fuch an averſion to them that ſhe never permits 


their hair, and improving its gloſs. The male 


and female takes this office by turns; and when | 


| weather, however, they are more active, and 


them to viſit her more. Indeed, her whole 
employment, as well as that of the male, ſeems 
to conſiſt in ſmoothing their ſK ins, in diſpoſing 


they have thus bruſhed up each other, they then 


beſtow all their concern upon their young, 
taking particular care to make their hair lie 


themſelyes, the place where they are kept 


muſt be regularly cleaned, and a new bed of 
hay provided for them at leaſt every week. 
Being natives of a. warm climate, they are 
naturally chilly in ours: cleanlinefs, therefore, 
aſſiſts warmtb, and expels moiſture. They 
may be thus reared, without the aid of any ar- 


tificial heat; but, in general, there is no keey- 
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ing them from the fire in winter, if _ by. 
once permitted to approach it. | 
When they go to ſleep, they lie flat on their 
bellies, pretty much in their uſual poſture; ex- . 
cept that they love to have their fore. feet 


* fon 

— 

8 * 9 
* " 
— 


ö 


higher than their hinder. For this purpoſe 


they turn themſelves ſeveral times round before 
they lie down to find the moſt convenient 
ſituation. They fleep like the hare; with 
their eyes half open; and continue extremely 


watchful, if they ſuſpect danger. The male 


and female are never feen both aſleep at the 
ſame time; but while he enjoys his repoſe, ſne 
remains upon the watch, ſilently continuing to 


guard him, and her head turned towards the 
place where he lies. When ſhe ſuppoſes that 


he has had his turn, ſhe then awakes him with 
a kind of murmuring noiſe, - goes to him, 
forces him from his bed, and lies down in his 
place. He then performs the ſame good turn 
for her; and continues watchiuf till ſhe _ has 


done ſleeping. FE 1 83 FI 
Theſe animals are 3 discos and 
generally are capable of coupling at fix weeks 


old. The female never goes with young above 


five weeks; and uſually brings forth from 


three to five at a time; and this not without 
pain. But what is very extraordinary, the fe- 


— 
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male admits the male the very day ſhe has | 
brought: forth, and becomes again pregnant: 
ſo that their multiplication is aſtoniſhing. She 
ſuckles her young but about twelve or fifteen 
days; and during that time does not ſeem to 
know her own; for if the young of any other 
be brought, though much older, ſhe never 
drives them away, but ſuffers them even to 
drain her, to the diſadvantage of her own im- 
mediate offspring. They are produced with 
the eyes open, like all others of the hare kind; 
and in about twelve hours, equal even to the 
dam in agility. Although the dam has but two 
teats, yet ſne abundantly ſupplies them with 
milk; and they are alſo capable of feeding 
upon vegetables, almoſt from the very begin- 
ing. If the young ones are permitted to con- 
tinue together, the ſtronger, as in all other 
ſocieties, ſoon begins to govern, the weak. + 
Their contentions! are often long and obſtinate; $0 
and their jealouſies very apparent. Their dif. 6 
putes are uſually for the warmeſt place, or te 5 
moſt agreeable food. If one of them happens . | 
to be more fortunate in this reſpect than the reſt, 
the ſtrongeſt generally/comes. to diſpoſſeſs it of ; 
its advantageous ſituation. Their manner of 
fighting, though terrible to them, is ridiculous 
enough to-a ſpectator. One of them ſeizes the 
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1 nir al the nape of the other's neck with ky 
1 fore teeth, and attempts to tear it away; che 
WW. other, to retaliate, turns its hinder parts to he „ 
1 enemy, and kicks up behind like an Horſe, © 
1 and with its hinder claws ſcratches the ſides of 


its adverſary; fo that ſometimes they cover 
in this manner, they gnaſh their teeth pretty 
Io“budly; and this is —_ r me Mee 
| teal refentibent. [to 726k ig e 
_ Theſe, thoujhilo formidiibleto b each 3 yet 
are the moſt timorous creatures upon earth, 
IS reſpect to the reſt of Animated Nature: a 
falling leaf diſturbs them, and every animal 
overcomes them. From hence they are difficult. 
ly tamed; and will ſuffer none to approachthem, 
except the perſon by whom they are fed. Their 
manner of cating is ſomething like that of te 
rabbit; and, like it, they appear alſo to cher 
the cud. Although they ſeldom drink, they 
make water every minute. 'Theyi grunt ſome- 
what like a young pig; and have a more pier- 
cing note to expreſs pain. In a word, they do 
no injury; but then, except the pleaſure they 
afford the ſpectator, they are of very little be- N 
nefit to mankind. Some, indeed, dreſs and 
eat them; but their fleſſi ĩs indifferent food, and = 
by no means a reward for the trouble of 'rear- F . [© 
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ing thank, This, Peep might be improved, | 
by keeping them in a-proper warren, and not 
ſuffering them to become domeſt jc: however, 
the advantages that would reſult from this, - : 
would be few, and the trouble great; ſo that 
it is likely they will continue an uſeleſs, inof+ 
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CHAP. II. 
AnIMais of the Rar Kixy. 8 


WIV. it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh animals 
of the rat kind from all others, we might 
deſcribe them as having two large cutting 
teeth, like the hare kind, in each jaw; as co- 
vered with hair; and as not ruminating. Theſe 
diſtinctions might ſerve to guide us, had we not 
too near an acquaintance with this noxious race 


to be miſtaken in their kind. Their numbers, 


their minuteneſs, their vicinity, their vaſt mul- 


tiplication, all ſufficiently contribute to preſs 
them upon our obſervation, and remind us of 


their exiſtence. Indeed, if we look through 


the different ranks of animals, from the largeſt. 
to the ſmalleſt, from the great elephant tothe 
diminitive mouſe, we ſhall find that we ſuffer 


greater injuries from the contemptible mean- 


-. neſs of the one, than the formidable invaſions 
of the other. Againſt the elephant, the rbi- 


nocerous, or the lion, we can oppoſe united 
ſtrength; and by art make up the deficiencies 
of natural power: theſe we have driven into 


their native ſolitudes, and obliged to continue 
at a diſtance, in the moſt inconvenient regions 


and unhealthful climates. But it is otherwiſe 


AT KIND 65 
With the little teizing race I am now deſcribirig : 


no force can be exerted againſt their unreſiſt- 
ing timidity; no arts can diminiſh their ama- 


zing propagation; millions may be at once de- 
ſtroyed, and yet the breach be repaired i in the 
ſpace of a very few weeks; and, in proportion 
as Natute has denied them force, it has ſup- 
Fel the defect by their fecundity; 
Of theſe, the animal beſt known at preſent, 


and in every reſpect the moſt miſchievous, is 
the Great Rat; which, though but a new 


comer into this country, has taken too ſecure 4 
poſſeſſion to be ever removed. This hateful and 


. rapatious creature, though ſometimes called the 


rat of Norway,” is utterly unknown in all the 
northern <ountries,” and, by the beſt accounts 1 
can learn, comes originally from the Levant. Its 


firſt arrival, as I am afſured, was upon the 
cdaſts of Ireland, in choſe tips that traded in 


proviffors to Gibraltar; and perhaps we owe 
to a ſingle pair bf theſe animals, the numerous - 
progeny that no. infeſts the whole extent of 


the Bririfh Empire. 


This animal, which | is eines by Mrr. Buffon 
the 1 is in length about nine inches; its 
eyes a te latte and bfack; the colour of the head. 
and the whole upper part of the body, is of alight | 


. brown: mixed with tawny and th colour, The 


Vor. IV. 5 F 
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end of the noſe, the throat and belly, are of a 
dirty white, inclining to a grey; the feet and 
legs are almoſt bare, and. of a dirty pale fleſh 
colour; the tail is as long as the body, covered- 
with minute. duſky ſcales, mixed with. a few 
hairs, and adds to the general deformity of its 
deteſtable figure. It is chiefly in the colour 
that this animal differs from the black rat, or 
the common rat, as it was once called; but 
now common no longer. This new. invader, 
| in a very few years after its arrival, found means 
to deſtroy almoſt the whole Ag; und, to 
poſſeſs itſelf of their retreats. 5 

But it was not againſt the. black rat 5 | 
that its rapacity was directed; all other animals | 
of inferior ſtrength ſhared the ſame misfortunes, 
The . conteſt with the black rat was of ſhort 
continuance, . As it was. unable to, contend, 
and had no holes to fly to for retreat, but 
where its voracious enemy could purſue, the 
whole race was ſoon extinguiſhed. The Frog 
alſo was an animal equally incapable of combat 
or defence. It had been deſignedly introduced 
into the kingdom of Ireland ſome years, before 
the Norway rat; and it. was ſeen to multiply 
amazingly. The inhabitants were pleaſed with 
the propagation of an harmleſs animal, that 
ſerved to rid their fields of inſects; and even 


„%% ͤ 
919 9893 f 


damages ſtill more than it conſumes. 
thing that can be eaten, ſeems to eſcape ity | 


RAT KIND. 3 


ſtroy, is grown leſs numerous alſo. 

We are not likely, therefore, to gain by the 
deſtruction of our old domeſtics, ſince they 
are replaced by ſuch miſchie vous ſucceſſors. 
The Norway rat has the ſame diſpoſition to 
injure us, with much greater power of miſchief. 


It burrows in the banks of rivers, ponds, and 


ditches; and is every year known to do incre- 
dible damage to thoſe mounds that are raiſed 
to conduct ſtreams, or to. prevent rivers from 
overflowing. In theſe holes, which it forms 


pretty near the edge of the water, it chiefly 
reſides during the ſummer, where it lives upon 
At the ap- 
proach of winter, it comes nearer the farm 


ſmall animals, fiſh, .and Corn. 


houſes; burrows in their corn, eats much, and 
But no-- 


ae 


the prej judices of the people were in its fä - 
vour, as they ſuppoſed that the frog contributed 
to render their waters more wholeſome. But the 
Norway rat ſoon put a ſtop to their increaſe; as 
theſe animals were of an amphibious nature, 
they purſued the frog to its lakes, and took it 
even in its own natural element. I am, there- 
fore, aſſured, that the frog is once more almoſt 
extinct in that kingdom; and that the Norway 
rat, having no more enemies left there to de- 
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voracity. It deſtroys, rabbits, poultry, a 
all kinds of game; and; like the poleest, kills 


much mote than it ean earfy away. It ſwims 


with great eaſe, dives with great celerity, and 


_ eaſily thins the fiſh-pond. In ſhort, ſeuree any 


of the feebler animals eſcape its rapatity, ex- 


eept the mouſe, whith ſhelters itſelf in its 
little hole, where the e rat i is too big to 


follow: | 
Theſe animals fregtenüy PTR from gt. 


teen to thirty at à time *; and uſually bring 
forth three times a year. This great increaſe 
would quitkly be found tb over-rtn the whole 


country, and render our affiduity to deſttoy 
them fruitleſs, were it not, happily for us, 
that they eat and deſtroy each other, The 


fate infatiable appetite that impels them te 


indiſcriminate carnage, als ſneites the ſtrengeſt 
to devour the weakeſt, even of their own kind. 
The large male rat generally keeps in an hole 
by itſelf, and is as dreaded by its own ſpecies 
as the moſt formidable enemies. In this man- 
Ber the number of theſe vermin is kept within 
due bounds; and when their incteaſe becomes 


: injurious to us, It 18 . BY their o ra- 
| pacity. 


» * Bullon, vol. xvii p. 2. 
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Bat vebde their own enmities among each 
| other, all the ſtronger carnivorous quadruped es 
have natural antipathies againſt them, Tie 
dog, though he deteſts their fleth, yet open'y 
declares his alaerity to purſue them; and at acks 
them with great animoſity, Such as are trained 
up to killing theſe vermin, diſpatch them often 
with a ſingle ſqueeze: hut thoſe dogs that ſhe w 


any heſitation, are (ure to come off but indif- 
ferently ; for the rat always takes the adyantage 


of a moment's delay, and inſtead of waitiig 


for the attack, becomes the aggreſſor, ſeizing 


its purſuer by the lip, and inflicting a very 
painful and dangerous wound, From the in- 
flammation, and other angry ſymptoms that 
attend this animal's bite, ſome have been led 
to think that it was in ſome meaſure venemous; 
but it is likely that the difficulty of the wound's 
healing, ariſes merely from its being deep and 
lacerated by the teeth, and is rather a con- 
ſequence of the figure of the inſtruments that 
inflict it, than any venbm __ may he ſup- 


poſed to poſſeſs. | 
The cat is another formidable enemy of this 


| kind; and yet the generality of our cats neither 


care to attack it, nor to feed upon it when 
killed. The cat is a more prudent hunter than 


the dog, and will not be at the Pains to . 


Fa 
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or combat with an enemy that is not likely 


to repay her time and danger. Some cats, 


however, will purſue and take the rat; though 


often not without an obſtinate reſiſtance. If 


hungry alſo, the cat will ſometimes eat the 
head ; but, in general, me is . content 


with ber victory. 


A foe much more dangerous to theſe vermin 


is the weaſel. This animal purſues them with 


avidity; and being pretty nearly of their own 


fize, follows them into their holes] where a 
deſperate combat enſues. The ſtrength of each 


is pretty near equal; but the arms are very 
different. The rat, furniſhed with four long 


tuſks at the extremity of its jaw, rather ſnaps 


than bites; but the weaſel, where it once 


faſtens, holds, and continuing alſo to ſuck the 
blood at the ſame time, weakens its antagoniſt, 


and always obtains the victory. Mankind have 
contrived ſeveral other methods of deſtroying 
theſe noxious intruders; ferrets, traps, and par- 


ticularly poiſon; but of all other poiſans, I am 
told that the nux vomica, ground and mixed 
with meal, is the . n as It is the leaſt 
dangerous. X 

To this ſpecies I will fabjoin as a variety, 


the black rat, mentioned above, greatly reſem- 
bling the former in figure, but very diſtin in 
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Nature, as appears from their nitark] antipeeby: 
This animal was formerly as miſchievous as it 
was common; but at preſent it is almoſt ut- 
terly extirpated by the great rat, one malady 
often expelling another. It is become ſo ſcaree, 
that I do not remember ever to have ſeen one. 
It is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of all the voracious and 


- unnatural | appetites of the former; though, as 


it is leſs, they may probably be leſs noxious. 
Its length is about ſeven inches; and the tail is 
near eight inches long. The colour of the 
body is of a deep iron grey, bordering upon 
black, except the belly, which is of a dirty 
cinereous hue. They have propagated in 


America in great numbers, being originally 


introduced from Europe; and as they ſeem to 


to keep their ground wherever they get footing, 


they are now become the moſt noxious animals 
in that part of the world. 
To this alſo we may ſubjoin the Black w ater 


Rat, about the ſame ſize with the latter, with a 


larger head, a blunter noſe, leſs eyes, and ſhorter 
ears, and the tip of its tail a little white. It 
was ſuppoſed by Ray to be web footed; but 
this has. been found to be a miſtake, its toes 
pretty much reſembling thoſe of its kind. It 
never frequents houſes; but is uſually found on 
the banks of rivers, ditches, and ponds, where 
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it borrows and breeds. It feeds on fiſh, frogs, | 
and inſects; ; and in ſome GONAerIEs it is Fat: on 


faſting days, - 


* 


THE MOUSE. _ 


| AN animal equally miſchievous, and 6qutialiy 


well known with the former, is the mouſe. Ti- 
mid, cautious, and active, all its diſpoſitions 
are ſimilar to thoſe of the rat, except with fewer 
powers of doing miſchief . Fearful by nature, 


but familiar from neceſſity, it attends upon 


mankind, and comes an unbidden gueſt to his 
moſt delicate entertainments. Fear and necef. 
ſity ſeem to regulate all its motions ; it never 


leaves its hole but to ſeek proviſion, ind ſeldom 


ventures above a few paces from home. Dif- 


ferent from the rat, it does not go from one 


houſe to another, unleſs it be forced; atid, as 


it is more eaſily ſatisfied, it does much tefs mit. i 


chief. 


Almoſt all animals are tamed more difficulty | 


in proportion to the cowardice of their natures; 
The truly bold and courageous eafily become 


familiar, but thoſe that are always fearful are 


ever ſuſpicious. The mouſe being the moſt 
feeble, and conſequently the moſt timid of all 


quadrupedes, except the Guinea - pig, is arver 5 | 


F Buffon, vol, xv, p. 145. 
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. rendered thoroughly familiar; and, even though 


fed in a cage, retains its natural apprehenſions, 


In fact, it is to theſe alone that it owes its Te. 
curity x. No animal has mare enemies, and 
few ſo incapable of reſiſtance. The owl, the 
cat, the: ſnake, the hawk, the weaſel, and the 


rat itſelf, deſtroy this ſpecies by millions, and 


it only ſubſiſts by its amazing fecundity. 
The mouſe brings forth at all ſeaſons, and 


un times in a year. Its uſual number is 


from fix to ten. Theſe in leſs than a fortoight 


are ſtrong enough to run about and ſhift for 


themſelves. They are chiefly found in farmer 
yards And among their corn, but are ſeldom in 


thoſe xricks that are much infeſted with rats. 


They generally chuſe the ſouth weſt ſide of the 


rick, from whence maſt rain is expected; and 
from thence they aften, of an evening, venture 


forth to drink the little drops either of rain or 


de that hang at the extremeties of the firaw+, | 


Ariſtotle gives us an idea of their prodigious 
fecundity, by aſſuring us that, having put a 
mouſe with young into a veſſel of corn, in ſome 
time after he found an hundred and twenty 
mice, all ſprung from one original. The early 
growth of this animal implies alſo the ſhort du - 
- » R voluctibus hirundines ſunt indociles, e terreſtibus 
mures. PLIn, + Buffon, vol. xv. p. 147» 
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nation of its life, which ſeldem laſts n two 
or three. years. This- ſpecies is very much dif. 
fuſed, being found in almoſt all parts of the 


ancient continent, and having been exported to 


the new*. They are animals that, while they 
fear human ſociety, cloſely attend it; and, al- 


though enemies to man, are never found but 
near thoſe plaees where he has fixed his habita- 


| Numberleſs ways have been found for 
eee them; and Geſner has minutely de. 
ſcribed the variety of traps by which they are 
taken. Our Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts and Manufactures propoſed a reward for 


the moſt ingenious contrivance for that pur- 


poſe; and I obſerved almoſt every candidate 
| paſſing off deſcriptions as inventions of his 


own. I thought it was cruel to detect the pla- 


giariſm, or fruſtrate the humble ambition of 
thoſe who would de r the i inventors and a 
1 5 | 

Jo this erden merely to avoid teizing the 
condo; with a minute deſcription of animals 
very inconſiderable and very nearly alike, I 
will add that of the long tailed field mouſe, which 
is larger than the former, of a colour very nearly 
reſembling the Norway rat, and chiefly. found 
in fields and gardens. They are extremely vo- 
racious, and hurtful in gardens and young nur- 


* Liſle's Huſbandry, vol. ii- p. 391. 
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ſeries, where they are killed in great numbers, 
However, n pe tg ay nn word 
deſtruction. LEE 

Nearly reſatabling ts Bamse, but Argen | 
(for it is fix inches long) is the ort tailed field 
mouſe 5 which, as its name implies, has the tail 
much ſhorter than the former, it being not 
above an inch and an half long, and ending in 
a ſmall tuft. Its colour is more inclining to 
that of the domeſtic mouſe, the upper part 
being blackiſh, and the ee an aſh colour. 
This, as well as the former, are remarkable for 
laying up proviſion againſt winter; and Mr, 
Buffon affures us they ſometimes Have a Kore 
of above a buſhel at a time. | | 

We may add alſo the '/brew mY to this 
ſpecies of minute animals, being about the ſize 
of the domeſtic mouſe, but differing greatly 


from it in the form of its noſe, which is very - 


long and ſlender. The teeth alſo are of a very 
ſingular form, and twenty-eight in number; 
whereas the common number in the rat kind 
1s uſually-not above fixteen. The two upper 
fore teeth are very ſharp, and on each fide of 
them there is a kind of wing or beard, like that 
of an arrow, ſcarce viſible but on a cloſe in- 
ſpection. The other teeth are placed cloſe to- 


x gether, being mw ſmall, 2 ſeeming ſearce | 
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ſeparated; 5 that with reſpect to this part of 
its formation, the animal has ſome reſemblance 
to the viper. However, it is a very harmleſs 
little creature, doing ſearce any injury. On 
the contrary, as it lives chiefly in the fields, 
and feeds more upon inſets than corn, it may 
be confidered rather as a friend than an enemy, 
It has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, {9 that tlie 
cat, when it is killed, will refuſe to eat it It is 
ſaid to t four or bue young at a time, 
„ i | 


THE DORMOUSE. 


THESE ankle may 0 diſtinguiſhed inte 
chree kinds; the greater dormouſe, which Mr. 
Buffon calls the loir; the middle, which he 
calls the lerot; the Jeſs, which he denomi- 
nates the muſcardin. They differ from each 
other in ſize, the largeſt being equal to a 
rat, the Jeaſt being no bigger than a mouſe. 
They all differ from the rat in having the tail 
tufted with bair, in the manner of a ſquirrel, 
except that the ſquirrel's tail is flat, reſembling 
a fan; and theirs round, reſembliag a bruſh. 
The lerot differs from the loir by having two 
black ſpots near the eyes; the muſcardin differs 
from both in the whitiſh colour of its hair on 
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the bank They all three agree in having black 
ſparkling eyes, and the whiſkers partly white 
and partly black. They agree in their being 
ſtupefied like the marmout during the winter, 
and in theif hoarding up proviſions to ſerve 
them in cafe of a temporary revival. | 

They inhabit woods or very thick hedges, 
forming their neſts in the hollow. of ſome tree, 
or near the bottom of a cloſe ſhrub, humbly 
content with continuing at the bottom, and 
never aſpiring to ſport among the branches. 
Towards the approach of the cold ſeaſon they 
form a little magazine of nuts, beans, or acorns; 
and, having laid in their hoard; ſhut themſelves 
up wich it for winter. A ſoon as they feel 
the firſt advances of the cold they prepare to 
teſſen its effect, dy rolling themſelves up in a 
dall, and thus expoſing the. ſmalleſt ſurface to 
the weather. But it often happens that the 
_ warmth of a ſunny day, or an accidental change 
from cold to heat, thaws their nearly ſtagnant 
fluids, and they revive. On ſach occafions 
they have their proviſions laid in, and they 
have not fur to ſeek for their ſupport. In this 
manner they cofitinue uſually aſleep, but ſome- 
times waking, for above five months in the 
year, ſeldom venturing from their retreats, and 

conſequently but rarely ſeen, Their neſts are 
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lined with moſs, graſs, and dead leaves; . 


uſually bring forth three or four young at a A 
. and that but: once a your, in the, THREE. t 
. a 


and the pilori a ſhort tail, as thick at one end 


but has the hair, the colour, and the tail of a 


THE MUSK. RAT. 


or theſe animals of the rat kind, but with 
a muſky ſmell, there are alſo'three diſtinctions, 
as of the fomerg ; the Ondatra, the Deſman, 
and the Pilori. The ondatra is a native of Ca- 
nada, the deſman of Lapland, and the pilori 
of the Weſt-India iſlands. The ondatra differs 
from all others of its kind, in having the tail 
flatted and carried edge-ways. The deſman has 
a long extended ſnout like the ſhrew mouſe; 


as the other. They all reſemble each other in 
being fond of the water, but particularly in that 
muſky den om eiter _ n en 
5800 tame e ne 

Of theſe, the ondutra d is whe Wy remarkable, 
hit has been the moſt minutely deſcribed *. 
This animal is about the ſize of à ſmall rabbit, 


rat, except that it is flatted on the ſides; as 
mentioned above. But it ĩs ſtill moreextraordi- 


nary upon other accounts, and different from al 
er animals whatever. It is ſo arme _ it can 


WW 2X - 
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contract and enlarge its body at pleaſure. It has 
a muſcle like that of horſes, by which they move 
their hides, lying immediately under the ſkin, 
and that furniſhed with ſuch. a power of eon- 
traction, together with ſuch an elaſticity in the 
falſe ribs, chat wu pam}; can 41-4 into an - 


1-4. 


| follow.. 'T he FF is ee SOA alfo. for two 
diſtinct apertures, one for urine, the other for 
propagation. The male is equally obſervable 
for a peculiarity of eonformation; the muſky 
ſmelt is much ftronger at one particular ſeaſon 
of the year than any other; and the marks of 
the ſex ſeem men 1 tlie nne 
manner. A En 145 | 
The ondatra e Gi —akpitbles the 
bearer i in its nature and. diſpoſition. They both 
live in ſociety during winter; they both form 
houſes of two feet and an half wide, in which 
they reſide ſeveral families together. In theſe 
they do not aſſemble to ſleep as the marmout, but 
pursly to ſhelter themſelves from the rigourof the 
ſeaſon. However, they do not lay up magazines 
of proviſion like the beaver; they only form a 
kind of covert ay to and round their dwelling, 
from whence they ĩſſue to procure water and 
roots, upon which they ſubſiſt. During winter 
their houſes are covered under a depth of eight 
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or ten feet of ſnow; {6 that they muſt lead but 
a cold, gloomy and a neceſſitous life, duting its 
continuante. During ſummer they ſeparate two 


by vs, and bed n the variery of roots and. 


vegetables that the ſeaſon - offers. They then 
become extremely fut, und are much ſought 
after, as well for their fleſh as their ficins, which 
are very valuable. They thent-alfo acquite a 


very ſtrong ſcent of muſkæ, ſo pleaſing to ati Eu- 
ropean, but which the ſavages of Canada cannot 


| abide, What we admite as a petrfiime; they 
conſider us 4 moſt abominable ftench; and call 
done of their rivers; on the banks of which this 


animal is geen o burro in aumbers, vy the name 


of the ſtinking river, as well as the rat itſelf⸗ 
hien isdenominaed by them che bayd. This 


iv 4 firange diverGty. among mankind j and, 


perhaps, may: be aſcribed to the different kinds 
of food among different. nations. Such as chiefly 


miſtake the nature of ſecnts; and, having beet 
zang uſed to ill ſmells, wilt by habit votifider = 


theim a perfumes.” „Be chis· as it will, although 
theſe nations of! northern ſuvages donfider he 


mul rat as in blerably fbeeidꝭ they ne veichelen 
tepard it as very Food” entitig; ind, indeed; id 


this they imithte the epivuret f Europe very 
tat ly, whoſe taſte ſeldom reliſhes a diſh vill 
1 Ts | 


G go 


tl 
n 


| wy bs by 4 apa to this. 


| ſhoulder. Into theſe the animal can thruſt the 
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the GAS ſtrongeſt Wb of a | 
ation. As to thi voſt, this animal a good deal 


reſembles the beaver in its habits and diſpoſi- 


tion; But, as its inſtincts are leſs powerful, 


and its economy leſs exaRt, I will reſerve for 
the deſcription of that animal a OS of what 


F. 


THE GRICET vs. 
TH Ericetus, or German Rat, which Mr. 


Buffon calls the hamſter, greatly reſembles the 
water rat in its ſize, mall eyes, and the ſhort- 
neſß of its tail. It differs in colour, being rather 


browner, like the- Norway rat, with the belly 


and legs of a dirty yellow. But the marks 


by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from all 
others are two x pouches, like thoſe of a baboon, 


on each fide * jaw, under the ſkin, into 


which it can cram a large quantity of proviſion. 
Theſe bags are oblong, and of the fize, when 
filled, of a large walnut. They open into the 
mouth, and fall back along the neck to the 


ſurplus of thoſe fruits or grains it gathers f in the 


fields, ſuch as wheat, peas, or acorns. When 


the immediate calls of hunger are ſatisfied, it 
then falls to filling theſe; and thus loaded with 
two great OO an each — * | 
"7 IV. e 
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— home to its hole to depoſu che ſpoil as 
a ſtore for the winter. The fize, the fecundity, 
and the yoraciouſneſs of this animal render it 
one of the greateſt peſts in the countries where 
it is found, and r method i ks ON uſe. 1 
to deſtroy it. | . 
But although i a 18 very noxious 
with reſpect to man, yet, conſidered with re- 
gard to thoſe inſtincts which conduce to its own . 
ſupport and convenience, it deſerves our ad- 
miration®, Its hole offers a very curious object 
for contemplation, and ſhews a degree of Kill 
ſuperior to the reſt of the rat kind. It conſiſts. 
of a variety of apartments, fitted up for the 
different occaſions of the little inhabitant. It i is 
generally made on an inclining ground, and | 
always has two entrances, one perpendicular, . 
and the other oblique; though, if there be more 
than one in a family, there are as many perpen- 
dicular holes as there are individuals below. The 
perpendicular hole is uſually that through which 
they go in and out: the oblique ſerves to give 
a thorough air to keep the retreat clean, and, 
in caſe one hole is ſtopped, to give an exit at 
this. Within about a foot of the perpendicular 
hole the animal makes two more, where are 
depofited the ' family's proviſions.  "Thefe 
3 _ * Buffon, vol. xvi. p. 159. CDP. Fo: - 
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L as die würd moe ſpacious then” ths bine 

ity, and are large in-proportion to the quantity of 

. the ſtore. Beſide theſe; there is ſtill another 
lere apartment warmly lined with graſs and ftraw; ( 


%. where tlie female brings forth her young; al! 

£*: theſe communicate with each other, and: all to- 
gether take up a ſpace of ten or twelve feet in 
diameter; Theſe animals furniſh their ſtores - 
houſes with dry corn well cleaned ; they alſo 

lay in corn in the ear, and beans and peas 

in the pod; + Theſe; when decafion requires, 

they afterwards ſeparate, carrying out the pods 

and empty ears by their oblique paſſage. They 
uſually. begin to lay in at the latter end of Au- 

- guſt; and, as each magazine is filled; they 
carefully eoyer up the mouth with earth, and 5 
that ſo neatly that it is no eaſy matter to diſco- 15 
ver where the earth has been removed. The only 

means of finding out their retreats are, there- a 
fore, to obſerve the oblique entrance, which 
generally has a ſmall quantity of earth before 


5 A it; and this, though often ſeveral yards fm 

and, their perpendicular retreat, leads thoſe who are 

it at ſkilled in the ſearch to make the diſcoverx. 
ular Many German peaſants are known to make a 

2 are -livelihood by finding out and bringing off their 

heſe huoards, which, in a fruitful ſeaſon, often furniſh 


TY two buſhels of good grain-in each apartment. 
„ 8 : 2M W JEET 
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Lake moſt others of the rat kind, they pros 


- Lace amine or thrioe a. year, and bring five or 


f at a time. Some years they appear in alam- 

ing numbers, at other times they are not ſo 

plenty. The moiſt iſcaſons aſſiſt their propa- 

gation; and it oſten happens on ſuch years. | 
that the ire vaſtations produce a famine all over 


the country. Happily, however, for mankind 
theſe, like the zeſt of their ind, deſtrey each 


| vther; and of two that Mr. Buffon kept in | 
vage, male and female, the latter W. 1 


| :confidaretl 9s av Sid che 1 natives are 


; | invited by rewards to deſtroy them; and the 
weaſel kind feconds the wiſhes of government 3 
with great ſucceſs Although they are uſually 5 


found brown on the back and white on the belly, 
vet many of them are obſerved to be grey, 
which may e e from the | Slower 


. | 


THE LEMING: | 


of mankind, 00 Subſt Ay cdrom, , mot | 


ofthe former, The — is @ native 45 
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Fe i ee e to pour down in 
myriads from the northern mountains, and, lle 


a peſtilence, deſtroy all the productions of the 


earth. It is: deſcribed as being langer than a 1 
dormouſe, with a buſby tail, though. ſ horten. 


It is covered with thin hair of various colours. 
The extremity of the upper part of the head is 


black, as are likewiſe the neck and ſhoulders, 
but the reſt of the body is: reddiſh, interminzed © =» 
with fmall black ſpots of various figures, as für 
as the tail, which is not above half an inch long. 


The eyes are little and black, the ears round 
and inclining towards the back, the legs before 


are ſhort, and thoſe behind longer, which gives _ 
it a great degree of ſwiftneſs. But what it is 


much more remarkable for than its figure are, 


* amazing nnr. mers; cer Ms 


fa wat aden abed the rac hive ada 


propagate. more than in dry; but this ſpecies 
in particular is fo aſſiſted in multiplying by the 
moiſture of the weather, that the inhabitants of 
Lapland fincerely believe that they drop from 


the clouds, and that the ſame magazines that 


— furniſh hail and ſnow pour the leming alſo upon 
them. In fact, after long rain, theſe animals 
ſet forward from their native mountains, and 


 freral OOO in a troop. deluge the whole 
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- 
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plain ith: their numbers x. They moye, for : 


; the moſt part, in a ſquare, marching forward | 


by night, and lying fill by day. Thus, like an 
animated torrent, they are often ſeen more than 
a mile broad covering the ground, and that ſo 
thick that the hindmoſt touches its leader. It | 


is in vain that the poor inhabitant reſiſts or at- 


tempts to ſtop their progreſs, they ſtill keep 
moving forward; and, though thouſands are 
_ deſtroyed, myriads are ſeen to ſucceed and 


make their deſtruction, impracticable. They 


generally move in lines, which are about three 
Feet from each other, and exactly parallel. Their 
march is always directed from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, and regularly conducted from 

the beginning. Wherever their motions are 


turned, nothing can ſtop them; they go directly 
forward, impelled by ſome ſtrange power; and, Y 
from the time they firſt ſet out, they never once 


think of retreating. If a lake or a river happens 
to interrupt their progreſs, they all together take 
the water and ſwim over it; a fire, a deep well, 


or a torrent, does not turn them out of their 


ſtraight lined direction; they boldly plunge into 


the flames, or leap down the well, and are ſome- 


times ſeen climbing up on the other fide, If 
ich are interrupted by a boat acroſs a river 


7 Phil. Tranſ. vol. ip 872. 
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while they are ſwimming, they never attempt | 
to ſwim round it, but mount directly up its 


fides; and the boat-men, who know how: vain 
reſiſtance in ſuch a caſe would be, calmly ſuffer 


the living torrent to paſs over, which it does 


without further promo i | If we meet with a 


8 


| — ; if they are Joppa by: a houſe in their 
courſe; if they cannot go through it, they con- 
tinue there till they die. It is happy, however, 


for mankind that they eat nothing that is pre- 
pared for human ſubſiſtence; they never enter 


an houſe to deſtroy the proviſions, but are con- 
tented with eating every root and vegetable that 
they meet. If they happen to paſs through a 


meadow, they deſtroy it in a very ſhort time, 


and give it an appearance of being burnt up and 

ftrewed with aſhes. If they are interrupted in 
their courſe, and a man ſhould imprudently 
venture to attack one of them, the little animal 
is no way intimidated by the diſparity of 
ſtrength, but furiouſly flies up at its opponent, 
and, barking ſome what like a puppy, wherever 


it faſtens does not eaſily quit the hold. If at 


laſt the leader be forced out of ! its line, which 
t defends as long as it can, and be ſeparated = 


| —_ the reſt of its kind, it ſets up a plaintive 


V4 1 8 
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"ery. different from that of anger; and, 3s Sag 
pretend to ſay, gives itſelf) a voluntary un 
7 by hanging itſelf on the fork of a tree. 9 
An enemy ſo numerous and dedzuddieg would 
5 auickly render the countries where they appear 
1 5 utterly uninhabitahle, did it not fortunately 
happen that the ſame rapacity that animates 
| them to deſtroy the. labours of mankind, at laſt 
impels them to geſtroy and devoure each other *. 7 
After committing incredible devaſtations, they _ 
are at laſt ſeen to-ſeparate into two armies, op» 
ed with deadly hatred, along the coaſt of the 
rger lakes and rivers. The Laplanders, who | 
obſerve them thus drawn up to tight, inſtead of 
canſidering their mutnal animoſities as an happy : 
riddance of the moſt dreadful peft, form omi 
nous prognoſtics from the manner of their ar- 
rangement. They conſider their combats as a 
preſage of war, and expect an invaſion from 
the Ruſſians or the Swedes, as the ſides next 
thoſe kingdoms happen to conquer. The two 
diviſions, however, continue their engagements : 
and animoſity until one party overcomes the 
other. From that time they. utterly diſappear, 
Nor is it well known what becomes of either the | 
conquerors or the conquered. - Some: ſuppoſe 
. {hat they 1 ruſh headlong into the ſen, others MM a 
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be, they are often found dead by thouſands, and 
their carcaſes have been known to infect the 


air for ſeveral miles round, fo as to produce very 
malignant diſorders. They ſeem alſo to infect - 
the plants they have gnawed, for the cattle often 
die that afterwards feed in the places _ _ 


they paſſed, 


As to the reſt, the male is larger and more 
beautifully ſpotted than the female. They are 


extremely prolific; and, what is extraordinary, 


their breeding does nat hinder their march; for 
ſome of them have been obſerved to carry one 
young. one in their mouth and another on their 
back. They are greatly preyed upon by the 
ermine, and, as we are told, even by the rein - 
deer, The Sivedes and Norwegians, who live 


by huſbandry, conſider an invaſion from theſe 


N 


vermin as a terrible viſitation; but it is very 
e 3 ref pect 5 the eee who 
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they kill ie npen inn ers nde found hängig 
on the forked branches of a tree, and others till 
that they ate deſtroyed by the young ſpring 
herbage. But the moſt probable opinion i, 
that, having deyoured the vegetable produc- 
tions of the country, and having nothing more 
to ſubſiſt-on, they then fall to devouring each 
other; and, having habituated themſelves to 
that kind of food, continue it. However this 
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lead a vagrant life, and who, like the Jainlngs hu 

themſelves, if their proviſions be deſtroyed in it 
one part of the country, ean eafily retire” to its 
another. Theſe are never ſs happy as when apt 
| an army of lemings come down amongſt them; mo 
g for then they feaſt upon their fleſn; which in 
| though horrid food, and which, though even der 
5 dogs and cats are known to deteſt, theſe little we 
þ  favages efteem very good eating and devour diſt 
? greedily. They are glad of their arrival alſo mo 
6 pon another account, for they always expect a mai 
5 grent plenty of game the year following, among moi 
EE thoſe fields v which "hs e have 8 e co hav 
wy . : 
10 theſe | minute 1 &f the rat kind: | and 
| = a great.part of whoſe lives is paſt in hole | : fore 
| under ground, I will ſubjoin one little animal will 
I more, no way reſembling. the rat, except. that 0 thor 
its whole life is ſpent there. As we have ſeen the! 
ſome quadrupedes formed to crop the ſurface ROY 
of the fields, and others. to live upon the tops 0 unli 


of trees, ſo the Mole is formed to live wholly | bigg 


under the earth, as if Nature meant that no glof 
Place ſhould be left wholly untenanted. 5 Were | = 
e 


we from our own  fenfations 1 to \ pronoun: nce upon 
ke life of a quadrupede that was never to pr 
pear above ground, 'but always condemned to N 
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hunt kor! its prey underneath; obliged, whenever | 


it removed from one place to another; to bore 


its way through a reſiſting body, we ſhould be 
apt to aſſert that ſuch an exiſtence muſt be the 
moſt frightful and ſolitary i in Nature. Howeyer, | 


in the preſent animal, though we find it con- 


demned to all thoſe ſeeming inconveniences, 


we ſhall diſcover no figns. of wretchedneſs or 


diſtreſs. * No quadrupede, i is fatter, none has a 
more fleek or gloſſy ſkin; and, though denied 
many advantages that moſt animals enjoy, it is 


more liberally poſſeſſed of others, which "Ou | : 


have in a more ſcanty proportion. 
This animal, ſo well known in England, 8 
however, utterly a ſtranger in other places, 


and particularly in Ireland. For ſuch, there- 


fore, as have never ſeen it, a ſhort deſeription 


will be neceſſary. And, in the firſt place, 


though ſome what of a ſize between the rat and 


the mouſe, it no way reſembles either, being an 


animal entirely of a ſingular kind, and perfectly 
unlike any other quadrupede whatever. It is 
bigger than a mouſe, with a coat of fine, ſhort, - 
glofly, black hair. Its noſe is long and peinted, 


reſembling that of an hog, but much longer. 


Its eyes are ſo ſmall, that it i is ſcarce poſſible to 


diſcern them. Inſtead of ears, it has only holes 8 


in the yOu Its neck i is fo ſhort that . * ; 
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ade ſhoulders. . The body is 3 
thick and round, terminating . by a very ſmall 
mort tail, and its legs alſo are ſo very ſhort that : 


very ſhort and ſtrong, and furnithed with five 
claws to each. Theſe are turned outwards and 
backwards, as the hands of a man when ſwim- 
ming. The hind legs are longer and weaker 


5 a % 
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the animal ſeems to lie flat an its belly.. From 


under its belly, as it reſts in this poſition the | 


grew out of the body. Thus the We appears 


do us at firſt view as a maſs of fleſh covered with 
ga ſine ſhining black ſk in, with a little head, and 
ſcarce any legs, eyes, or tail. On « cloſer in- | 
ſpection, however, two little black points may 


be diſcerned, that are its eyes. The ancients, 
and fome of the moderns, were of opinion that 


the animal was utterly blind; but Derham, by I 


the help of a microſcope, plainly diſcovered all 
the parts of the eye that are known in other 
animals, ſuch as the pupil, the vitreous, and 
the eryſtaline humours. The fore legs appear 


than the fore, being only uſed to aflift its mo- 


; tions; whereas the others are continually em- 
ployed in digging. The teeth are like thoſe of 


a ſhrew-mouſe, and there are five on both ſides 


x of the upper jaw, which ſtang out; but thoſe 
dehind are divided into points. The tongue is 


as large as the mouth will hold, 
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mation of this animal; which, af -we compare 


with its manner of living, we mall find a ma- 
nifeſt attention in Nature to adapt the one to 
the other. As it is allotted a ſubterraneous = 
abode, the ſeeming defects of its formation va- 


niſh, or rather are turned to its advantage. The >a 


| breadth, firength, and ſhontneſs of the fare fret, 
| which are inclined outwards, anſwer the pur. 

poſes of digging, ſerving to throw back the 
earth with greater eaſe, and to purſue the 


worms and inſests which axe its prey: had they = 
been longer, the falling in of the earth would 


have prevented the quick repetitian of its 
ſtrokes in worleing; or have oblige it to make 
a large hole, in order 0 give roam for their 
exertion. The form af the body is not les 
admirably contrived for its woy of life. The 

fore part is thick and very muſeular, giving 

great ſtrength to che action of the fare feet, 

nabling it to dig its way with ama ing force 

and rapadity, either a0 ꝑurſue its Prey, or elude 
the ſearch of the moſt active enemy. By its 
power of boring the earth, ät quickly gets be- 
low the ſurface; and I have ſean it, when let 
loaſe in the millt of a field, like the ghoſt on 9 
theatre, inſtantly ink into abe unh; e 


en 
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| moſt aQive labourer, with a ſpade, in vain at: | 


tempted to purſue; 55.6 


The ſmallneſs of its eyes, which taduchd the 
ancients to think it was blind, is, to this ani- 
mal, a peculiar advantage. A ſmall degree 


of viſion is ſufficient for a creature that is ever 


 deſtined:to live in darkneſs. A more extenſive 
fight would only have ſerved to fhew the hor- 


rors of its priſon, while Nature had denied it 
| the means of an eſcape. Had this organ been 


larger, it would have been perpetually liable to 


injuries, by the falling of the earth into it; but 
Nature, to prevent that i inconvenience, has not 


only made them very fmall, but very cloſely | 


covered them with hair. Anatomiſts mention, 


beſide theſe advantages, another that con- 
tributes to their ſecurity; namely, a certain 
muſcle, by which the animal can draw back the 


185 whenever it is neceſſary or in danger. 
As the eye is thus perfectly fitted to the 


am ſituation, ſo alſo are the ſenſes of hear- 


J ing and ſmelling. The firſt gives it notice of 


the moſt diſtant appearance of danger; the 
other directs it, in the midſt of darkneſs, to its 
food. The wants of a ſubterraneous animal 


can be but few; and theſe are ſufficient to ſup- 


ply them: to eat, and to produee its kind, are 


the whole employment of FANS a * 3 and for 
| „ 3 ö 


for 


it⸗ both theſe purpoſes it is wonderfull adopted | 

wy by Nature“. "| 

he Thus a is) 5 0 kited for „ 

u- life of darkneſs and ſolitude; with no appetites | 

ee but what it can eaſily indulge, with no enemies | 

er but what it can eaſily evade or conquer. 1 | 

ve ſoon as it has once buried itſelf in the earth, it | 

"rs ſeldom ſtirs out, unleſs forced by violent rains 

i in ſummer, or, when in purſuit. of its prey, it 

en boots to come too near the ſurface, and thus 

to gets into. the open-air, which may be conſidered 

ut as its unnatural element. In general, it chaſes 

ot the looſer ſofter grounds, beneath which it ean 

ly. travel with greater eaſe; in fuch alſo it generally 

m, finds the greateſt number of worms and inſects, 

n- upon which it chiefly preys. It is obſerved to DM 

un be moſt active, and to caſt up moſt earth, im- 1 

he mediately before main; 5 and, in winter, before | 1 

7 22 . Teftes Er maximos, Daidfiaens ampliflimas, novum f 37 | ; 

he corpus ſeminale ab his diverſum ac ſeparatum. Penem etiam 9 

ar- faeile omnium, ni fallor, animalium Jongiflimum, ex quibus 

"of Wl Ccolligere eſt maximam pre reliquis omnibus animalibus volup- | Y 

he tatem in coitu, hoc abjectum et vile animalculum percipere, 9 

its ut habeant quod ipſi invideant qui in hoc ſupremas vitæ ſuæ | | 

VET delicias collocant : Raii Synopſ. Quadrup. p. 239. Huic o- 9 

nal pinioni aſſentitur D. Buffon, attamen non mihi apparet magni- 5 i 

p- tudinem partium talem e augere. Maribus enim | 3 

are nnn , „ th | i" 
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| for then it is obliged to penetrate deeper after 


| calamity is an inundationʒ hieb, wherever it 
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athaw-: at hols eimes the worms and t 
begin to be in motion; and approach the ſux: © 


ground, they have but fe enemies; and vary 


confidered by the farmer as his greate 
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face, whither" this induſtrious animal purſues - 
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readily evade the purſuit of animals ſtronger 
and ſwifter than themſelves. Their Steateſt 


happens, they are ſeen in numbers, attempting 
to ſave themſelves by Seeing; and uſing 
every effort to reach the higher grounds. Phe 


_ greateſt part, however, periſh, as well as their 
_ young, which remain in the holes behind. 
Were it not for ſuch accidents, from their great 
fecundity, they would became extremely denn 


bleſome; and as it is, in ſome places, —_—_— 
They couple towards the apptoach of f {pring 
and. elt Venn aus found Fant the wen 


A time; a oe; Is eaſy to diſtinguiſh among 
ether — that 3 in which the female: -w 


Buffon. Pl v 
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brought forth her young. Theſe are made 
with much greater art than the reſt ; and are 
uſually larger. The female, in order to form 
this retreat, begins by erecting the earth into a 
tolerably ſpacious apartment, which is ſap- 
ported within by partitions, at proper diſtances, 
that prevent the roof from falling. All round 
this ſhe works, and beats the earth very firm, 
ſo as to make it capable of keeping out the 
rain, let it be never ſo violent. As the hillock, in 
which this apartment is thus formed, is raiſed 
above ground, the apartment itſelf is conſe. 
quently above the level of the plain, and there- 
fore leſs ſubject to accidental ſlight inundations. 
The place being thus fitted, ſhe then procures 
_ graſs and dry leaves, as a bed for her young. 
There they lie ſecure from wet, and ſhe con- 
tinues to make their retreat equally ſo from 
danger; for all round this hill of her own 
. railing, are holes running into the earth, that 
part from the middle apartment, like rays from 
a centre, and extend about fifteen feet in every 
direction: (theſe reſemble: ſo many walks or 
chaces, into which the animal makes her ſub- 
terraneous excurſions, and ſupplies her young 
with ſuch roots or inſects as ſhe can provide: 
but they contribute ſtill more to the general 
Vor. IV. * 


* 
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ſafety; ; for as the mole i is yery quick of bang, 
the. inſtant ſhe perceives her little 'habitation 
attacked, ſhe takes to her burrow, and unleſs 
the earth be dug away by ſeveral men at once, 
Jhe and her young always make a good retreat, 
The mole 1s ſcarcely found, except in culti- 

vated countries: the varieties are but few, 
That which is found in Virginia, reſembles 
the common mole, except in colour, which is 
black, mixed with a deep purple. There are 
ſometimes. white moles, ſeen particularly in 
Poland, rather larger than the former. As 
their ſkin is ſo very ſoft and beautiful, it is 
odd that it has not been turned to any ad- 
vantage. Agricola tells us, that he ſaw hats 
made from it, the fineſt and the moſt en 
that could be e 
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Of Adviiith of the Hrpcz-Hoo er 
5 PRICKLY: KIND. | 


Axintics of the Hedge-hog kind require 


but very little accuracy to diſtinguiſh them 


from all others. That hair which ſerves the 


generallty of quadrupedes for warmth and or- 


nament, is partly wanting in theſe; while its 
place is ſupplied by ſharp ſpines or prickles, 
that ſerve for their defence. This general cha- 
racteriſtie, therefore, makes a much more ob- 
vious diſtinction than any that can be taken 
from their teeth or their claws. Nature, by 


this extraordinary peculiarity, ſeems to have ſe- 


parated them in a very diſtinguiſned manner; 
ſo that, inſtead of claſſing the hedge-hog among 
the moles, or the porcupine with the hare, as 
ſome have done, it is much more natural and 


obvious to place them, and others approaching | 


them, in this ſtrange peculiarity, in a claſs by 
themſelves: nor let it be ſappoſed, that while I 
thus alter their arrangement, and ſeparate them 


from animals with which they have been for- 
merly combined, that I am deftroying any ſecret 
affinities that exiſt in Nature. It is natural, in- 
deed, * readers to ſuppoſe, when they ſee two 
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ſuch oppoſite animals as the hare and the por- 
cupine aſſembled together in the” ſame group, 


that there muſt be ſome matetial reaſon; ſome 
ſecret connexion, for thus joining animals ſo | 
little reſembling each other in appearance. 
But the reaſons for this union, were very flight, 
and merely aroſe from a ſimilitude i in the fore- 
teeth: no likeneſs in the internal conformation, 


no ſimilitude in Nature, in habitudes, or diſpo- 


Fition; ; in ſhort, nothing to faſten the link that 
gombines them, but the ſimilitude i in the teeth: 


| this, therefore, may be eafilydiſpenſed with; and, 


as was ſaid, it will be moſt proper to claſs them 


according to their moſt ſtriking ſimilitudes. 


The hedge-hog, with an appearance the moſt 


formidable, is yet one of the moſt, harmleſs 


animals in the world: unable or unwilling to 
offend, all its precautions are only directed to 


its own ſecurity; and it is armed with a thou- 
ſand points, to keep off the enemy, but not to 


invade him. While other creatures truſt to 
their force, their cunning, or their ſwiftneſs, 


this animal, deſtitute of all, has but one ex- 


pedient for ſafety; and from this alone it often 


finds protection.“ As ſoon as it perceives itſelf 
attacked, it withdraws all its vulnerable parts, 
rolls itſelf into a ball, and preſents nothing but 
Its _— thorns to the — ; thus, while 
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it attempts to injure no other quadrupede, 


they are equally incapable of injuring it: like 
thoſe knights, we have ſomewhere read of, who 
were armed in ſuch a manner, that they could 
neither conquer others, nor be themſelves over- 
come. | .” 
This animal is of two kinds; one with a noſe 
like the ſnout of an hog; the cher more ſhort 
and blunt, like that of a'dog. That with the 
muzzle of a dog is the moſt common, being 
about ſix inches in length, from the tip of the 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail. The tail is 
little more than an inch long; and ſo concealed 
by the ſpines, as to be ſcarce viſible: the head, 
back, and ſides, are covered with prickles; the 
noſe, breaſt, and belly, are covered with fine 
ſoft hair ; the legs are ſhort, of a duſky 
colour, and almoſt bare; the toes on each foot 
are five in number, long and ſeparated; the 
prickles are about an inch in length, and very 


| ſharp pointed; their lower part is white, the 


middle black, and the points white: the eyes 
are ſmall, and placed high in the head; the 
ears are. round, pretty large, and naked ; the 
mouth is ſmall, but well furniſhed with teeth; 
theſe, however, it only uſes in chewing its food, 


het Præputium propendens. Linnæi Syſt. 75. And of the 
| female he might have ſaid, reſupina copulatur. | 
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but neither. in attacking- or defending itſelf 
TM againſt other animals. Its only reliance in caſey 
of danger, is on its ſpines; the inſtant it per- 


eeiyes an enemy, it puts. itſelf into a poſture of it 
defence, and keeps upon its guard until it ſis 
ſuppoſes the danger over. On ſuch occaſions, 4 
it immediately alters its whole appearance: ro 
from its uſual form, ſomewhat reſembling a he 
mall animal, with a bunch on its back; the bu 
animal begins to bend its back, to lay its head its 
upon its breaſt, to ſhyt its eyes, to roll down 1 
the {kin of its ſides towards the legs, to draw au 
theſe up, and laſtly, to tuck them in on every for 
fide, by drawing. the Kin ſtill cloſer. In this for 
form, which the hedge-bog always puts on when len 
diſturbed, it no way reſembles. an animal, but ter 
rather a roundiſh maſs of prickles, impervious a 
on every fide. The ſhape of the animal thus ma 
rolled up, ſomewhat reſembles. a cheſuut in nig 
the huſk; there being, on one fide, a kind of in 
flat ſpace, which is that on Which the head and - the 
legs have been tucked in. ine 
Such is the uſual appearance ab che 3 mo 

= hog, upon the approach of any danger. Thus Wo] 
rolled up in a lump, it paticntly waits. till its catt 
enemy paſſes by, or is fatigued with fruitleſs _ 
attempts to annoy it. The cat, the weaſel, repi 
the ferret, and the martin, quickly decline the gare 


8 combat; and the dog himſelf 3 N 
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his time in empty b rather than in ef- 
fectual efforts. Every increaſe of danger only 


increaſes the animal's precautions to keep on 
its guard; its aſſailant vainly attempts to bite, 


ſince he thus more frequently feels than inflicts 
a wound; he ftands enraged-and barking, and 
rolls it along with his paws; ſtill, however, the 
hedge-hog patiently ſubmits. to every indignity, 


but continues ſecure; and ſtill more to diſguſt 


its enemy with the: conteſt, ſheds its urine, the 
{mell of which is alone ſufficient to ſend him 
away. In this manner the dog, after barking 
for ſome time, leaves the hedge-hog where he 
found him; who, perceiving the danger paſt, at - 
length. peeps out from its ball, and, if not in- 


terrupted, creeps. lowly to its retreat. 


The hedge-hog, like moſt other wild: ani- 


mals, fleeps -by day, and ventures out by 


night. It generally reſides in ſmall thickets, 
in hedges, or in ditches covered with buſhes; 
there it makes an hole of about ſix or eight 
inches deep, and lies well wrapped up, in 
moſs, graſs, or leaves. Its food is roots, fruits, 
worms, and inſets. It is allo ſaid to ſuck 
cattle, and hurt their udders; but the ſmallneſs 
of its mouth will ſerve to clear it from this 


reproach. It is faid alſo to be very hurtful in 


gardens and orchards, where it will roll itſelf in 
4 


4 
4 
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an heap of fruit, and ſo carry a mor quantity 


away upon its prickles; but this imputation is 
as ill grounded as the former, ſince the ſpines 
are ſo diſpoſed, that no fruit will ſtick upon 
them, even if we ſhould try to fix them on. 
It rather appears to be a very ſerviceable. 
animal, in ridding our fields of inſets and 


worms, which are ſo prejudicial to vegetation. - 


Mr. Buffon, who kept theſe animals tame 

about his houſe, acquits them of the reproach 
of being miſchievous in the garden; but then 
he accuſes them of tricks, of which, from the 
form and habits of this animal, one would be 


never led to ſuſpect them. I have often,“ ſays 


he, had the female and her young brought me 
about the beginning of June: they are generally 


from three to five in number: they are white 


in the beginning, and only the marks of their | 


ſpines appear: 1 was willing to 'rear ſome of 
them, and accordingly put the dam and her 


young into a tub, with abundant proviſion: 
beſide them; but the old animal, inſtead of 
ſackling her young, devoured them all, one 


after another. On another occaſion, an hedge- 


hog that had made its way into the kitchen, 


diſcovered a little pot, in which there was meat 
prepared for boiling; the miſchievous animal 


drew out the meat, and left its excrements in 
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the ſtead. I kept males and females in the ſame 
apartment, where they lived together, but never 
coupled. I permitted ſeveral of them to go 
about my garden; they did very little damage; 
and it was ſcarcely perceivable that they were 
there: they lived upon the fruits that fell from 
the trees; they dug the earth into ſhallow holes; 
they eat catterpillars, beetles, and worms; 
they were alſo very fond of fleſh, which they 
devoured boiled or naw? - 

They couple in ſpring, and bring forth 
about the beginning of ſummer. They ſleep 
during the winter; and what is ſaid of their 
laying up proviſions for that ſeaſon, is conſe- 
quently falſe. They at no time eat much, and 
can remain very long without any food whatſo- 
ever. Their blood is cold, like all other 
animals that ſleep during the winter. Their 
fleſh is not good for food; and their ſkins are 
converted to ſcarce any nth except to muzzle 
calves, to keep them from ſucking. | 


THE en TEN DRA. 


IHE Tanrec and Tendrac, are two little 
animals, deſcribed by Mr. Buffon, of the _ 

hedge-hog kind; but yet. ſufficiently different 

from it, to conſtitute a different ſpecies. Like 
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the hedge-bog, they are covered with prickies: 
though mixed in a greater proportion with 
hair; but unlike that animal, they do not de- 
fend themſelves by rolling up in a ball. Their 
wanting this laſt property is alone ſulfcient to; 
diftinguiſh them from an animal in which it 
makes the moſt ſtriking peculiarity: as alſo; 


that in the Eaſt Indies, where only they 52 


found, the hedge-hog exiſts ſeparately alſo : 


manifeſt proof that this animal is not a rarer 


eauſed by the climate. FF A 
The Tanrec is much leſs 1 the 4 
hog®, being about the ſize of a mole, and 


covered with prickles, like that atiimal,* except 


that they are ſhorter and ſmaller. The Tendrac 
is ſtill leſs than the former, and is defended 


only with prickles upon the head, the neek, 


and the ſhoulders; the reſt being covered with 
a coarſe hair, reſembling an hog's briſtles. 
Theſe little animals, whoſe legs are very ſhort, 
move but ſlowly. | They grunt like an hog7. 
and wallow, like it, in the mire. They love 
to be near water; and ſpend more of their time 
there than upon land. They are "chiefly in 
creeks and harbours of falt water. They mul- 
_ tiply in great numbers, make tbemſelves holes 
in the ground, and fleep for ſeveral, mans 


Buffon, vol. xxv. p. 254. 
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During this torpid ſtate, their hairs (and 1 
ſhould alſo ſuppoſe their priekles) Kall; and 
they are tenewed upon their revival; They 
are uſually very fat; and although their fleſh 
be inſipid, ſoft, and ſtringy, yet the Indians 
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"THE PORCUPINE. 


T K 0 8 E arm whiob the dos 
polleſles in miniature, the Porcupine has in 
a more enlarged degree. The ſhort prickles 


of the hedge-hog: are, in this animal; con- 


verted into ſhafts, In the one, the ſpines 
are about an inch long; in the other, a 
foot. The porcypine is about two feet long, 
and fiſteen inches high. Like the hedge-hog 
it appears a maſs of misſhapen fleſh; covered 
with quills, from ten to fourteen inches long, 


reſembling the barreb of a gooſe-quill in thick - 


gether, afford ſufficient ſubject to detain curio- 


fity. Each quill᷑ is thiekeſt in the middle; and 
inſerted into the: animal's: ſkin; in the ſame 


manner” ag fedthers are found to grow upon 
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of a gooſe-quill; and of different colours, 
being white and black alternately, from one 


end to the other. The biggeſt are often found 


fifteen inches long, and a quarter of an inch in 


diameter; extremely ſharp, and capable of 


inflicting a mortal wound. They ſeem harder 
than common quills, being difficult to be cut, 


and ſolid at that end which is not fixed in the 
ſkin. If we examine them in common, as they 


grow upon the animal, they appear of two 


kinds; the one ſuch as I have already de- 


ſcribed; the other, long, flexible; and ſlender, 
growing here and there among the former. 
There is ſtill another ſort of quills, that grow 
near the tail, white and tranſparent, like writing 


quills, and that ſeem to be tut ſhort at the end. 
All theſe quills, of whatſoever kind, incline 
backwards, like the briſtles of an hog ; but 


when the animal is irritated, they riſe, and 
ſtand upright, as briftles are ſeen to do. 
Such is the formation of this quadrupede, in 


thoſe parts in which it differs from moſt others: 


as to the reſt of its figure, the muzzle bears 
ſome reſemblance to that of an hare, but black; 

the legs are very ſhort, and the feet have 150 
toes, both before and behind; and theſe; as well 


as the belly, the head, and all other parts of the 
body, are covered with a ſort of ſhort hair, like 


eyes are ſmall, like thoſe of an hog, being 


the other. After the ſkin is taken off, there 


are about the ſize of a ſmall pea, each anſwering 
ſurface of the ſkin, and which are about half an 
the quills are fixed, as in ſo many ſheaths. 


the nature of the hedge-hog ; having this for- 


was capable of diſcharging them at its foes, and 
killing at a great diſtance off. But this opinion 
has been entirely diſcredited. of late ; and it is 


feathers, It is true, we are told by Ellis, that a 
wolf at Hudſon's Bay was found dead, with the 
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prickles, there being no part, except the ears 
and the ſole of the foot, that is free from them: 
the ears are thinly covered with very fine hair; 
and are in ſhape like thoſe of mankind: the 


only one third of an inch from one corner to 


appears a kind of paps on thoſe parts of the body 
from whence the large quills proceed; theſe 


to as many holes which appear on the outward 

inch deep, like as many hollow pipes, wherein 
This animal ſeems to partake very much of 

midable apparatus of arms rather to defend it- 


ſelf, than annoy the enemy. There have been, 
indeed, many naturaliſts who ſuppoſed that it 


now univerſally believed that its quill remain 
firmly fixed in the ſkin, and are then only ſhed 
when the animal moults them, as birds do their 


quills of a porcupine fixed within its mouth; 
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which might have very well happened, from 
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the voraciouſneſs of the former, and not the 
reſentment of the latter. That rapacious crea- 


tare, in the rage of appetite; might have at- 


tempted to devour the porcupine, quills and all, 


and very probably paid the forfeit, by its life. 


However this be, of all the poreupines that have 
been brought into Europe, not one was ever 
ſeen to launch its quills; and yet the irritations 


they received were ſufficient to have provoked 


their utmoſt indignation. Of all the portupines 


that Dr. Shaw obſerved in Africa, and he ſaw 


numbers, not one ever attempted to dart its 


- quills; their uſual manner of defence being, to 
lie on one ſide, and when the enemy approaches 


very near, by ſuddenly riſing, to wound n 
with the points on the other. 


It is probable, therefore, that the Servuplae 
is ſeldom the aggreffor; and when attacked by 
the bolder animals, it only directs its quills fo 


as to keep always pointing towards the enemy. 


Theſe are an ample protection; and, as we are 


aſſured by Kolben, at ſuch times, even the lion 


Himſelf will not venture to make an attack. 
From ſuch, therefore, the porcupine can defend 


itſelf; and chiefly hunts for ſerpents, and all 
other reptiles, for ſubſiſtence. Travellers uni- 
verſally Rur us that, between the ſerpent and 
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the: parcupine there exiſts an irrecuntileable 


enmity,” and that 156 never meet without a 
mortal engagement *. The porcupine, on 
theſe occaſions, is Pry to roll itſelf upon the 
ſerpent, and thus deſtroy and devour it. This 
may be true; while, what we are informed by 
Monſieur Sarraſin, of the porcupine of Canada 
chiefly ſubſiſting on vegetables, may be equally - 
ſo. Thoſe which are brought to this country 

to be ſhewn, are uſually fed on bread, milk, and 


fruits; but they will not refuſe meat when it is 


offered them; and it is probable, they prefer it 
in a wild ſtate, when it is to be had f. The 
porcupine is alſo known to be extremely hurt- 
ful to gardens; and, whore it e does in- 


5 credible damage. 


The Americans, who hunt this 1 aſſure 
us, that the porcupine lives from twelye to fif- 
teen years. During the time of coupling, 
which is in the month of September, the males 
become very fierce and dangerous, and often are 


ſeen to deſtroy each other with their teeth. The 


female goes with young ſeven months, and 
brings forth but one at a time; this ſhe ſuckles 


but about a month, and accuſtoms it betimes 
to live, like herſelf, upon vegetables and the 


N * Bolman. Smith. L. P. Vincent Marie, ke. 
| 1 Buffon. 
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bark of trees; ſhe is very fierce i in its defence; ; ” 
but, at other ſeaſons, ſhe is fearful, timid, and y 
harmleſs. The porcupine never attempts to 4 
bite, nor any way to injure its purſuers: if 
: hunted by a dog or a wolf, it inſtantly climbs u 
up a tree, and continues there until it has 1 
wearied out the patience of its adverſary; the e. 
W wolf knows byexperience how fruitleſs it would ti 
1 be to wait, he therefore leaves the porcupine by 
above, and ſeeks out for a new adventure. 4 
The porcupine does not eſcape ſo well from it 
the Indian hunter, who eagerly purſues it, in > le 
order to make embroidery of its quills, and to ra 
eat its fleſh. This, as we are commonly told, cr 
is very tolerable eating: however, we may ex- 1 
pect wretched proviſions when the favages are rel 
to be our caterers, for they eat every thing that kn 
has life. But they are very ingenious with | off 
regard to their embroidery: if I underſtand tio 
the accounts rightly, they dye the quills of va- ad! 
rious colours, and then ſplitting them into ſlips, the 
as we ſee in the making of a cane- chair, theß tho 
embroider, with theſe, their belts, baſkets, and ave 
5 ſeveral other neceſſary pieces of furniture. Wa: 
As to the reſt, there are many things related of 
concerning this animal that are fabulous; but me 
there are ſtill many circumſtances more, that the 
yet remain to be known. It were curious ta \ 
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caduise Whether this anirhal moults its quilts 
when wild, for it is never ſeen to ſhed them in 
a domeſtic ſtate; whether it ſleeps all the 
winter, as we ate told by ſome naturaliſts; 
| which we ard ſure it does not when brought 
into our eduntry ; ; and, laſtly, whether- its quills | 
can be fent off with a ſhake; - for no leſs a na- 
turaliſt thah Reaumuf Wa $ of that opinion. 5 
All that we thn leärn of, an animal expoſed as 
a ſhew, or even by its diſe&ion, is but merely 
its conformatlon; and that makes one of the 
leaft intereftingpartsof its hiſtory. We ate natu-· 
rally led, when preſented with an extraordinary 
creature; to expect ſomething extraordinary itt 
its way of living, ſomething uncommon, and eot- 
_ reſponding with its figare; but of this animal we 
know little with any preciſion, except what it 
offers iti a ſtate 6f captivity. In fiich's ſitna- 
tion, that which I ſaw, appeared to very little 
advantage: it was extremely dull and torpid, 
though very wakeful; and extremely varocious, 
though very capable of ſuſtaining hunger; as 
averſe to any attachment, as to being tamed: it 
was kept in an iron cage, and the touching one 
of the bars was ſufficient to excite its reſent- 
ment, for'its'quills were inſtantly erected; and 
the poet was right ig his epithet of ol Tor 
Vor. 9 9 | 
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-- appeared to me the moſt. ine. rere 
upon esrth. | 

The porcupines of America . differ very 
much from that of the ancient, continent, which 


we have been deſcribing ; and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
may be conſidered as, enimals of a different 


ſpecies: however, from their being covered 
with quills, we will only add them as varieties 

of the former, ſince we know very little con- 
cerning them, except their difference of figure. 
They are of two kinds; the one called the 
cuando; and the other, firſt named hy Mr. 


Buffon, the urſon ; the one A native af the 


northern parts of America; the other of the 
ſouth; and both differing from the former, in 


having long tails, e that bay a N ſhort 


ane. 


The Counndo Is much. leſs than the por- 


cupine; its quills are four times ſhorter, its: 


ſnout more unlike that of an hare; its wil is 


and bold ee It rf be. eaſily he, 


and is to be found chiefly in the ſouthern parts 


of America; yet is not Wanting: alſo. in; the 
northern. 


The Urſon, N Mr. Buffon * 


our oountryman Hudſon, is a native of Hud · 


ſon's 8 Bay. The make of the body of this 


to the hand when the animal is ſtroked on the 
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animal is not ſo round as that of the two for- 
mer, but ſome what reſembling the ſhape of a 
pig. It is covered with long briſtly hair, with 
a ſhorter hair underneath: and under this the 


quills lie concealed very thick; they are white, 


with a brown paint, and bearded, and the 
longeſt do not exceed four inches; they ſtick 


back; and kewiſe, when the hand is taken 


away, they ſtick ſo faſt as to follow it. They 


make their neſt under the roots of great trees, 


fleep very much, and chiefly feed upon the 


bark of the juniper. In winter the ſnow ſerves 


them for drink; and in ſummer they lap water, 
ke a dog. They are very common in the 
country lying to the eaſt of Hudſon's Bay; and 


ſeveral of the trading Americans depend on 


thee for food, at Tome ſeaſons of _ Joe 
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Wars we talk pw a Et aan TY hs 0 name 
ſeems to imply an animal covered with hair; 
when we mention a bird it is natural to canceive 
a creature covered with feathers; when we hear 
of a fiſh, its ſcales are generally the firſt part 
that ſtrikes our imagination, Nature, however, 
owns none of our diſtinctions; various in all her 
operations, ſhe mixes her plans, groupes her 
pictures, and excites our wonder, as well by 
her general laws as by her deviations. -Quadru- 
pedes, which we have confidered as making the 
firſt general clafs in Animated Nature, and next 
to man the moſt dignified tenants of the earth; 
are yet in many refpects related to the claſſes 
beneath them, and do not in every reſpec pre- 
ſerve their uſual diſtinctions. Their firſt cha- 
tacter, which conſiſts in having four feet, is 
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This chapter is chiefly extracted from Mr. Buffon, which 
I mention at once, to ſave the trouble of repeated quotation. 
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common to the lizard. kind as well as to them. 


The ſecond prerogative, which is that of bring- 
ing forth living young, is found in the cetaceous 
tribe of fiſhes, and alſo in inſets without num; 


ber. Their third and laſt attribute, which ſeems 


more general and conſtant than the former, 


| that of being covered with hair, is yet found 


in various other animals, and is deficient in 


quadrupedes themſelyes. Thus we muſt be 


cautious. of judging of the nature of animals 
from one ſingle character, which is always found 


incomplete; for it often happens that three or 
four of the moſt general characters will not 
ſuffice. It muſt be hy a general enumeration 


of the parts that we can determine preciſely of 
the works of the creation; and, inſtead of de- 


finitions, learn to deſcribe. Had this method 


been followed, much of the diſguſt and the in- 


tricacy of hiſtory might have been avoided, and 


that time, which is now employed i in combating 
error, laid out in the promoting of ſcience. 

: Were we to judge of Nature from definitions 
only, we. ſhould never be induced to ſuppoſe _ 
that there exiſted races of viviparous quadru- 
pedes deſtitute of hair, and furnjſhed with ſcales - 
and ſhells in their ſtead. However, Nature, 
ee way various, ſupplies us with many in- 


1 
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118 QUADRKUPEDES-OOVERED 
ſtances of theſe extraordinary creatures; the old 


world has its quadrupedes covered with ſales, 


and the new with a ſhell. In both they reſemble 
each ather, as well in the ſtrangeneſs of their 
appetites as in their aukward conformation, 
Like animals but partially made up, and par- 
taking of different natures, they want thoſe in · 
ſtincts which animals formed but for one ele. 
ment alone are found to poſſeſs, | They ſerm tu 
be a kind of ſtrangers in Nature, creatures ta- 


ken from fome other element, and capriciouſly | 
thrown to find a Keen ſubſiſtence upon 


land. 


The Pangoits, which hay beer ufuilly ealted 


the /taly lizard, Mr. Buffon very judicioafly 
reſtores to that denomination by which: it is 
own in the countries where it js found. The 
calling it a lizard, he juſtly obſeryes, might be 
apt to produce error, and occafion its being 
confounded with an animal which it reſembles 
only in its general form, and in its being coveted 
with ſcales. The Tizard may be cotifidered as 
Aa reptile, produced from an egg; the pangolin 
is a quadrupede, and broug ht forth alive and 
perfectly formed. The Werd is all over covered 
With the marks of ſcales; the pangolin his 
a ſcales n neither on the throat, the breaft, oa the 
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5 belly. . The ſcales 'of h the lizard ſeem ſtuck 


upon the body even cloſer than thoſe of fiſhes; 
the ſcales of the pangolin are only fixed at one 
end, and capable of being erected, like thoſe of 
the porcupine, at the will of the animal. The 


Akzard, is a defencelels creature; the pangolin 


can roll itſelf into a ball, like the hedge-hog, 
and preſent the points of its ſcales to the enemy, 
whi ch effectually defend it. 
i pangolin, which is a native of the torrid 
b of the ancient continent, is of all other 
animals, che belt protected from external in- 
Jury by Nature. It is about three or four feet 4 
long, or, taking in the tail, from fix to eight. 
Like the fizard, it has a ſmall head, a very long 
| a a ſhort thick neck, a long body, legs very 
, ahd x tail extremely long, thick at the 
Jas ion, and terminating in a point. It has 
nd teeth, but is armed with five toes on each 
foot, with long white elaws. But what it is 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed by is its ſcaly covering, 
which in ſome meafure Hides all the proportions 
of its body. Theſe ſcales defend the animal 
on all parts, except che under part of the head 
und neck, under the ſhoulders; the breaſt, the 
belly, and the inner fide of the legs; all which 
cakes covered ith a ſmooth ſoft _ with- 


J 


120 'QUADRUPEDES COVERED 
ut hair. Between the ſhells. of this ani: 


a tꝗ all the intereſtices, : are ſeen hairs like briſtles | 
0 brown e at the 1 455 and yellow towards the 


+ root. The ſcales of this extraordinary geature 


are of different ſizes and different form 8, and 
| ſtuck upon the body ſomewhat like the leaves 
of an artichoke. The largeſt are found 1 near 
the tail, which i is covered with them like the 
Teſt of the body. Theſe are aboye 1 three inches 
broad, and about two inches long, thick i in the 
-middle and ſharp at the edges, and terminated 
ina roundiſh point. T hey are extremely hard, 
and their ſubſtance reſembles that of horn. 
They are convex on the ontſide, and 2 a little con- 
cave on the inner; one edge flicks i in the Kio, 
while the other laps i over. that immediately. be- 
hind it. Thoſe that cover the tall conform to 


the ſhape of that part, being of a duſky brown 


colour, and ſo hard, when the animal bas ac- 


Wan its full growth, . as to turn a muſket. 
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. hins armed, Sis REN fears. oothing f from 


the efforts of all other creatures, except man. 


The nt it ee the approkch: of an 


and preſents ho. part dut 8 cutting edges of | 
1755 e to 5 the ne, Tis long tall which | 
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at firſt view, might be thought eaſily ſeparable, 
ſerves ſtill, more, to increaſe the animal's ſe- 
curity, This is lapped; round the geſt of the 
body, and, being defended with, ſhells even 
more cutting than any other part, the greature 
continues in perfect ſecurity. Its ſhells are ſo 
large, ſo thick, and ſo pointed, that they repel 


every animal of prey; they make a. coat of ar- 


mour that wounds while it reſiſts, and at once 
protects and threatens. The moſt cruel, the 
moſt famiſhed quadrupede of the foreſt, the 
tiger, the panther, and, the hyzna, make vain 
attempts to force it. They tread upon, 
they roll it about, but all to no purpoſe; 

the pangolin remains fafe within, while its 


invader almoſt always feels the reward of its 


raſhneſs. The fox often deſtroys the hedge- 
hog by prefling | it with his weight, and thus 


obliges it to put forth its noſe, which he in- 


ſtantly ſeizes, and ſoon after the whole body; 
but the ſcales. of the pangolin effectually ſup- 


port it under any ſuch weight, while nothing 


that the. ftrongeſt ; animals are capable of doing 


can compel it to ſurrender.” Man alone ſeems 
furniſhed with arms to conquer its obſtinacy. 
The Negroes of Africa, when they find it, beat 


it to death with clubs, and conf 57 its geln I 
a x very great delicacy. e e Derm, 
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But, although this animal be ſo formiduble 
in its appearance, there cannot be a more harm. 
lefs inoffenſive creature wen untoleſtedl. It 
is even unqualified by Nature to injure larger 
animals, if it had the difpoſition, for it has nd 


teeth. It ſhonld ſeem that the bouy matter, 


which goes in other animals to ſupply the teeth, 
is exhauſted in this in ſupplying the ſcales that 
go to the covering of its body. However this 
be, its life ſeems correſpondent to its peculiar 
conformation. Incapable of being carfii vorous, 
fince it has no teeth, nor of ſubfiſting on ye- 
getables, which require much chewing, it lives 
2 upon N for eb Nature has 


5.53. $f & © © 


ſill more, 18 1s double 12 the mouth, ſo that 


when extended it is. ſhot ont to above a quarter 


of a yard beyond the tip of the noſe. This 
tongue is round, extremely red, and covered 
with an unctuous and ſlimy 30885 which giyes 
it a ſhining hue. When the pangolin, therefore, 
approaches an ant hill, for theſe are the inſects 
on which it chiefly feeds, it lies down near it, 
concealing as much as poſſible the plack IX of its 


retreat, and ſtretehing out its long 1 2 
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a ſufficiency; it quiekly withdraws the tongue, 
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among the ante; keeps it for ſomg time quite 
immoventite. - Theſe heile animals, hired by 

its appearance, and the unctueus ſubſtance with 
ar it. is ſmeared; inflantly gather upon it in 
great numbers; and when the pangolin ſuppoſes 


ant ſwallows: them at onee; This peculiar 
manner of hunting for its prey is repeated, either 
till it be fatisſisd, or till the ante, grown more 
cautions; will be allared to their deſtruction no 


longer. It is aggainſt theſe 'noxious- inſets, 


therefore, that its only force or cunning i= 

exerted; and were the Negroes but ſufficiently 
ſe nfible- of its utility in deſtroying one of the 
greateſt peſts to their country, they would not 
be ſo eaget tö Kill it. But it is the nature of 
rage men to purſue the immedlate good, with- 
out being ſolicitous about the more diſtant be- 
tieflt they remove. They, therefore, hunt this 
animal, with the utmoſt avidity, Kit its. fleſh; 


und as it is flow.and unable to eſcape in an 


opert place, they ſeldom fall of deſtroying * 
However, it chiefly keeps in the moſt obſcure 


| parts of the foreſt, and digs itſelf a retreat in 


the .dlefts of rocks, Where it brings forth its 
youtig, o that it is but rarely met with, and 


 contitiites à folltary ſpecies, and an extraor- 


flinary inſtance of the varying of Nature. 


- 
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. * 


"of this animal, there is a variety which ii 
| called the phatagin, much leſs than the former, 
: being. not above a foot long from the head te. 
the tail, with ſhells differently formed, with its 
belly, breaſt, and throat covered with hair, in- 
| ſtead of a ſmooth ſkin as in the former; but that 
by which it is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed is the ex. 
tent of its tail, which is above twice the length 
ol its body. Both are found been ye | 
_ tudes of the EKaſt, as well as in Africa; 
their numbers are but few, it is to e 
| 1 ee i nat net #114 
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THE ARMADILLO, on TATOV. 


' Having mentioned quadrupedes of the 
ancient continent covered with ſcales, we come 
next to quadrupedes of the new continent co- 
vered with ſhells. It would ſeem. that Nature 
had feſęryed all the wonders of her power for 
| theſe remote and thinly inhabited gonntries, 
where the men are ſavage, and the quadrupedez 
various. It would ſeem that ſhe becomes more 
extraordinary i in proportion as ſhe retires from 
i human inſpection. But. the real fact i is, that 
wherever mankind are poliſhed, or thickly 
planted, * ſoon rid the inal . * * 
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WITH SsCALES OR SHELLS. #28 
and half formed productions, that in ſome 
meaſure encumber the ſoĩil. They foon diſap- 
pear in a cultivated country, and continue to 
exiſt only in thoſe remote deſerts where they 
have no enemies bat fuck: as phe hs are N 
to oppoſe. e 

The Armadillo f is chiefly an inbabitant of 
South Amerioa; a peaceful harmleſs ereature, 
incapable of offending any other quadrupede, 
and furniſhed with a peculiar covering for its 
own defence. The pangolin, deferibed above, 

ſeems an inactive helplefs being, indebted for 
| fafety more to its patience than its power; but 
the armadillo is ſtill more expoſed and help- 
leſs. The pangolin is furniſhed with an armour 
that wounds while it reſiſts, 'and that is never 
attacked with impunity; 'but the armadillo is 
obliged to ſubmit to every inſult, without any 
power of repelling its enemy; it is attacked 
without danger, and is conſequently liable to 
more various perſecutions. | 
This animal being covered, like a Ss” 
with a ſhell, or rather a number of ſhells, its 
other proportions are not eaſily diſeerned. It 
appears, at firſt-view, a round misſhapen maſs, 
with'a long head, and a very large tail ſticking 
out at either ny! as if not of a piece with the | 
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reſt of the body. It is of different Gives, from a 
foot to three feet long, and covered with a ſhell | 


divided into ſeveral pieces, that lap over each 
other like the plates in 4 coat of armour, or in 


the tail of a lobſter; The differenoe in the 


ſize of this animal, and alſo the different dif 
poſition: and number of its plates, have been 
conſidered. as conſtituting ſe many fpacies,:cack 
marked with its ewa particular name. In all, 
however, the animal is partially covered with 
this natural coat of mail; the iconformation of 
which affords one of the moſt ſtriking curioſities 
in natural hiſtory, This ſhell, which in every 
reſpect reſembles a bony. ſubhſt arice, icavers the 
head, the neck, the back, the ſides, the rump, 


and the tail to the very point. The only parts 


to which it does not extend are, the thront, the 


breaſt, and the belly, which are ao red with a 
white ſoft ſkin, ſome what reſembling that of a 


fowl ſtripped of its feathers. If theſe naked 
parts be obſerved with attention, they will be 
found covered with the rudiments of ſhells, of 


he ſame ſubſtance with thoſe which cover the 
back. The 'fkin, even in the parts that are 


ſofteſt, ſeems to have a tendency to offify ; but 


a complete oſſifieation takes place only on thoſe | 


Parts which have the leaſt friction, and are the 
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moſt expoſed t to the weather, The ſhell, which 


covers the upper part of the, body, differs from 


that of the tortoiſe, in being compoſed of more 


pieces than one, which lie in bands over the 


body, and, as in the tail of the lobſter, ſlide 


over each other, and are connected by a yellow | 


membrane in the ſame manger. By this means 


the animal has a motion in its back, and the 
armour gives way to its neceſſary inflections. 


| Theſe bands are of various numbers and ſizes, 


and from them theſe animals have been diitin- 
guiſhed into- various kinds. In general, how- 
ever, there are two large pieces that coyer, one 
the ſhoulders and the other the rump, In the 
back, between theſe, the bands are placed in 
different numbers, that - lap over each other, 
and give play to the whole. Beſides their open- 
ing croſFways, they alſo. open down along the 


back, ſo, that the animal can move in every di- 


rection. In ſome there are but three of theſe 
bands between the large pieces; in others there 
are ſix; in a third kind there are eight; in a 
fourth kind, nine; in a fifth kind, twelve; and, 


laſtly, in the ſixth kind there is but one large 


piece, which covers the ſboulders, and the reſt 
of the body i is covered with bands all down to 
the tail. Theſe ſhells are differently coloured 
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in different kinds, but moſt alually they : are of 
a dirty grey. This colour, in all, ariſes from 


. another peculiar cireumſtance in their confor- 


mation, for the ſhell itſelf is covered with a 


ſoftich ſæin, which is ſmooth and tranſparent. 
But, although theſe ſliells might eaſily defend 


this animal from a feeble enemy, yet they could 
make but a flight reſiſtance againſt A more 


powerful antagoniſt! Nature, therefore, has 
given the armadillo the fame method of pro- 
teing itſelf with the hedge-hog or the pan- 
golin: The inſtant it perceives itſelf attacked, 
it withdraws the head under its ſhells, and lets 
nothing be ſeen but tlie tip of the noſe; if the 


| danget encteaſes; tlie animal's precautions A 


creaſe in proportion; it then tacks up its feet 
under its belly, unites its two extremities to- 
gether, ' while the tail ſeeins as a band to 


| irengthen the connection; and it thus Becomes 


like a ball, a little flattiſh on each fide,” In 
this poſition it continues obſtinately fixed, while 
the danger is near, and often long after it is 
over. In this ſituation it is toffed about at the 


pleaſure of every other quadrupede, and very 


little reſembling a creature endowed with life : 
and motion. Whenever the Indians take it, 
which is in this form, by * it cloſe to the 


the 


life : 


it, 


the 
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fire, they ſoon. oblige the poor animal to ankdde 
n and to ue a n en to ee a ; 


This. pr HP 48; 3 tive 4 of Ami 
for they were utterly unknown before the 
diſcovery. of that continent. It is an inoffen- 
ſive, harmleſs. creature, unleſs it finds the way 
into a garden, where it does a great deal of 
miſchief, by eating the melons, the potatoes, 
and other vegetables. Although a native of 
the warmeſt parts of America, yet- it bears the 
cold of our elimate without any inconvenience. 
We have often ſeen them ſhewn among other 


fieult to be brought over. Their motion ſeems 


to ben ſwift walk, but they can neither run, 


leap, nor climb trees; ſo that, if found in an 
open place, they have no method of eſcaping 
from their purſuers. Their only reſource in 


ſuch / an extremity is to make towards their hole 


as faſt as they can; or, if this be impracticable, f 
to make a new. hole- before the enemy arrives. 
For this they require but a very few moments 
advantage; the mole itſelf does not burrow 


ſwifter than they can. For this purpoſe, they | 


are furniſned with, claws extremely large; ſtrong, = 

and co., and uſually four upon each foot. 

They are eee caught by the tail as th ey 
Vol. IV. r | 
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; are making their way into the barthy but FRY 
is their refiſtance, and fo difficolt is it to dtaw 
them backward, that they leave their taib in 


theihand of their purfuerj' and are very Well 


contented to fave theit lives with ies Toſs.” Tue 
purſuers, ſenfible of this; never Are the tai? 
with all their! force, but hold it While another 
digs the ground about them, ald thus theſe 
animals are taken alive. © Thie inftant-the artis 


dillo perceives itſelf it the power of its enemiey | 


it has but ohe laſt obne. to roll ite ap / 


and thus patiently wait Whatever tortutes 
they think proper to inflia; The fleſh of the 
finaller kinds is ſaid to be delicate eating) fo 
that we may ſuppoſe they receive no mercy. 
For this reaſon, - they are purſued with ww 
_ ceaſing induſtry and, although they burtow 
very deep im the earth, there have beeti/miny 
expedients uſed to foree them cut, [Phe Wurnters 
fometimes contrive to fill the hole with ſmoke} 
which is often ſucceſsful; they at sther times 
force it by pouting in water. They Mlb bring uß 
a ſmall kind of dogs to the chiace that Quickly 
overtake them, if at any diſtatce froni heit burs 
row, and oblige them to föff themſelves up it 
a ball, in which figure the Hunters curry chem 
home. If, however; the armidillo-b6-meab's 


preci ipioe, WY often 5 roMi bs klelf aß. 


V ; Ie} 0 


\ 


They are ſometimes taken in ſnares laid fos 


them by the ſides of rivers and low moiſt places 
_ which: they particularly frequent; and thisiine 
thod; in general, ſucceeds: better, than any af 
the former; as their burrows are very deep; | 
_ ant they ſeldom ſtir aut except in the night. 


At no time are they found t any great diftance 


from their retreats;: {ol that it requires ſome 


patience and fill to intercept their retreat. 
There are ſcarce tiny of theſè that do not root 
tlie ground; like am bog; im fearch of ſuch roots 
as make a printipal part df their food. They 
live alſd upon melons and) other ſuctulent ve- 


getables and all will: eat fleſh when they can 
get it. They froquent water and watery places; 
where they feed upon worms, ſmall fiſh, and 
water inſects. Ie is pretended that there is a 


kind of friendſhip between them and the rattle- 
ſnake, that they Jive peaceably and commos 
diouſty together, and are frequently found in 
the ſame hole. This, however, may be a friend - 


ſhip of neceſſity to the armadillo; the rattle: 


ſnake takes poſſeſſion. of its retreats, which 
neither: are willing to quit, while each is inca · 
pable of injuring the other. 
As to the feſt, theſe animals, chongls they 
K 2 | 


— 
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aud then tumbling dbwun from rock to rocky * 
without tlie leaſt danger or iriconvenience; 
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all reſemble each other iii the general chataQer 
of being elothed with a ſhell; yt differ a good 
deal in their fize, and in the parts into which 
ttmeir tell is divided. The firſt of this kind; 
which has but three bands between the two 
large pieces that cover the back, is called the 


2 
7 


tutu nparu. I will not enter into an exact des 


ſeription of its figure, which, how well Written 


ſoever, no imagination could exactly concei ve; 
and the reader would be more fatigued to un: 


this than any other kind, being not more thian 
to inches long, while the ſhell, taking all the 


pieces together, is a foot long and eight inches 
broad. The ſecond is the taton of Ray, or 
the encaubert of Buffon; this is diſtinghiſhed 
from the reſt by ſix bands acroſs the back; it 


is about the ſize of a pig of a month old, with 
a ſmall long head and a very long tail. The 


third is the tatuette, farniſhed with eight bands 
and not by a great deal ſo big as the former. 


Its tail is longer alſo, and its legs ſhorter in pro- 


portion. Its body, from the! noſe tol the infer- 
tion of the tail, is about ten inches long, and 


the tail ſeven. The fourth is the pig-beaded 


armadillo, with nine bands. This is: much 
larger than the former, being about two fret 


long from the noſe to the tail. The fifth is/the 


. I 


— 


it 
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Zabaſſor, or cat radtus, with twelve bands, 
and ſtill bigger: than the former, or any other 


of its kind This is often found above three 
feet long, but is never eaten as the reſt are. 


The ſixth /is the; x06a/th-beaded armadillo, - with 


eighteen bands, -witt' a large piece before, and 
nothing but bands backward:': This is above a 


foot long and the tail five inches. Of all theſe, 
the kabaſſou and the eneoubert are the largeſt; 
the reſt are of a much ſmaller kind. In the 

larger kinds, the ſhell is much more ſolid than 
in the others, and the fleſh i is much harder and 
unfit for the table. Theſe are generally ſeen 


to reſide in dry uplaail grounds, while the ſmall - 
| ſpecies ara always found in moiſt places, and in 


the neighbourhoad af brooks and rivess. They 


all roll themſelves into a ball; but thoſe whoſe 


bands are feweſt in number are leaſt capable of 
covering themſelves up completely. The tatu 
apara, for inſtance; when rolled up, preſents 
two great interſtices between its bands, by 


hich it is very eaſily. nnn even by the 
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| Javino in dhe af chapter Seleribed: 3 
babe of animals that unite the boundaries be- 
tween quadrupedes and inſects, I come in this 
to a very Hifferent claſs, that ſerve to fill up the 
chaſm between quadrupedes and birds, Some 
nuaturaliſts, indeed, have faund animals 'of the 
bat kind ſo, much partaking of the nature of 
both, that they have been at a leſs in which 
rank to place them, and haye Aoudted, in 
giving the hiſtory of the bat, whether it 
was a beaſt or a bird they were deſcribing. 
Theſe doubts, however, ho longer exiſt; 
they are now univerſally made to take their 
plabe among quadrupedes, to which their 
bringing forth their young alive, their hair, 
their treth, as well as the reſt of their !hahi- 
tudes and con formation, evidently entitle them. 
Nliny, Geſner, anil Aldrovandus, who placed 
them among birds, did not; confider that they 
wanted every character of that order of animals, 
except the power of flying. Indeed, when this 
animal i is ſeen with an aukward and ſtruggling 
motion, ſupporting itſelf in the air at the duſk 
of the epening it preſents i in ſome meqlure the 
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appearance of a bird; but naturaliſts, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to examine it more cloſely, to 
watch its habitudes, and inſpect into its forma- 
tion, are nene for WERE! in tend 

The bat in Sm any particular reſembles 


the bird, except in its power of ſuſtaining itſelf 


in the air. It brings forth its young alive; it 
ſuckles them; its mouth is furniſhed with 
teeth; its lungs are formed like thoſe of qua- 
drupedes; its inteſtines, and its ſæeleton, have a 
complete reſemblance, and even are, in ſome 
menue ſeen to reſemble thoſe of mankind &. 
The bat moſt common in England, is abou : 


| the fize of a mouſe; or nearly two inches and 


an half long. The membranes that are uſually 


called wings, are, properly ſpeaking, an ex- 
tenſion of the ſkin all round the body, except | 


the head, which, "when the animal flies, .is kept 
ſtretched on every ſide, by the four interior 
toes of the fore feet, which are enormouſly 


long, and ferve like maſts that keep the can- 


yas of a ſai ſpread, and regulate its motions . 
The firſt dos is quite looſe, and ſerves as a 


heel when the bat walks, or as an hook, 


when i It would adhere to any thing. The Pink 
et are diſengaged from the ſurrounding Kin, 


ü . Penis propendens. K 7 + Britiſh Zoology, 
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BY divided into five toes, ſomewhat reſem · 


bling thoſe of a mouſe. The ſkin by which i it 


flies is of a duſky colour. The body is covered 


with a ſhort fur, of a mouſe colour, tinged 


with red. The eyes are very ſmall; "Ong ear 
ke thoſe of a mouſe. 


This ſpecies of the pad is very eme i in 
England. It makes its firſt appearance early 
in ſummer, and begins its flight in the duſk of 
the evening. It principally frequents the ſides 
of woods, glades, and- ſhady walks; and is 
frequently obſerved: to ſkim along the ſurface 


of pieces of water. It purſues gnats, moths, 


and nocturnal inſects of eyery kind. It feeds 


upon theſe; but will not refuſe meat, whereyer 


it dan find it. Its flight is a laborious, irre- 


gular movement; and if it happens to be i in- 
2 in its courle, it cannot readily pre- 


e 


„ any object, and falls to the rund, it! is 


uſually taken, It appears only in, the moſt 


pleaſant evenings, when. its prey is generally 
abroad, and flies in purſuit | wirf its mouth 
open. At other times it continues in its re- 


treat; the chink of .a ruined building, or the 
| hollow of a tree. Thus this little animal, even 


in ſummer, fleeps the greateſt part c of i its time, 
never yenturing out by e nor in caged 


— 
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e heinribagiting's in queſt of prey, bat 
for a ſmall part of the night, and then return - 
ing to its hole. But its ſhort life is ſtill more 
abridged hy continuing in a torpid ſtate during 
the winter. At the approach of the cold ſeaſon, 

the bat prepares for its ſtate of lifeleſs inactivitxy, 
and ſeems rather to chuſe a place where it may 
continue ſafe from interruption; than where it 
may he warmly; or conveniently lodged. .. For 7 
this reaſon it is uſually ſeen hanging by its 
hooked claws to the roofs, of caves, regardleſs 
of the eternal damps that ſurround it. The 
bat ſeems the only animal that will venture to 
remain in theſe frightful ſubterranean, abodes, 
where it continues in a torpid ſtate, unaffected 
by every change of the weather. Such of this 
kind as are not provident enough to procure 
themſelves a deep retreat, where the cold and 
heat ſeldom vary, are ſometimes expoſed to 
great inconyenienees, for the weather often 
becomes ſq mild in the midſt of winter as to 
warm them prematurely into life, and to allure 
them from their holes in queſt of food, when 
Nature has not provided a: ſupply. Theſe, 
therefore, have ſeldom ſtrength to return; but, 
having exhauſted themſelves, in à yain purſuit, 
after inſects Which are not to be found. are 
deſtroyed by the owl, or any other animal 
that follows ſuch petty 228 ; 


FF 
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1 he bat couples and brings forth in . one 
nen from two to five at a time: of this! the: 
am certain, that I have found five young ones clin; 
in a hole together; but whether they were the | 11 
iſſue of one parent, I cannot tell. The female the 
bes but two nipples, and thoſe forward on the bird 
breaſt, as in the human kind. This was a ſuf. bird: 
ficieat motive for Tinnzus to give it the title to ni 


. of a primus, to ranł it in the ſame order with 
| mankind z And to puſh this contemptible animal 
among the chiefs of the creation, Such ar. 
bitrary . aſſoclations produce rather ridicule than 
inſtruction, and render even method contemp- 
tible: however, we are to forgive too ſtrong an 
attachment to ſyſtem in this able naturaliſt, 
nee his application to the particular hiſtory 
of the animal counterbalances the defect , ' 
From Linneus we learn, thatthe female makes 
no neſt for her young, as moſt birds and quadru- | 
pedes are known to do. She is barely conterit | 
with the firſt hole ſhe meets, where ſtioking her · 
felf by her-hooks againſt che ſides of her apart- 
ment, ſhe permits her young to hang at the 
nipple, and in this manner to continue for the 
Arſt or ſecond day.” When, after ſome time, 
j the dam begins to grow hungry, and ae a 
® omg of ſtirring abroad, "the takes a little 
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ones and Ricks ttiem toi tlie wall, in the manner 


ſhe:beforerthungit 

cling, and patiently Wait till her return 
Thus far this animal ſeems cloſely allied. to 

the quadrupede race. Its fimilitude-to that of 


birds is leſs ſtriking. As Nature bas farniſhed 
birds with extgqemely ſtrong pectoral muſcles, | 
to move the wiags, and direct their flight, ſa 
has it alſo furniſhed this animal. As birds alſo. 


haue their legs weak, and unſit for the purpoſes 
of motion, che bat has its legs faſhioned in che 


ſame manner, and is never een: to walk, or, 


more properly ſpenleing, to puſtv itſelf forward 
with its hind legs, but in caſes of extreme ne- 

eeſſity. Nhe toes of the fore legs, or, if we 
may uſe the ex preſſion, its extremely long 
fingers; eAtend: the web like a membrane that 
lies between them; and this, which is ex- 
tremely thin, ſerves to lift the little body into 
the nir: i ithis manner, by an uncenfing/ per- 


uon, muc neh ſwiſter than that of birds, the 
animal C ontinues, and directs its flight 3 how- 


erer, the great labour: required in flying, ſoon 
fatigues it; for, unlike birds, which eontinue 


for days together upon the wing, the bat is 


tired in leſs than an hour, and then returns to 
its hole, ſatisfied with its ee eh enjoy't the 
darkneſs- ef its retreat. 


- 
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If we confider the bat as it eam in our own 
eountry, we ſhall find it an harmleſs, inoffenſive 
creature. It is true that it now and then fteals 
into a larder, and, like a mouſe, commits its 
petty thefts upon the fatteſt parts of the bacon, 
But this happens ſeldom; the general tenor 
of its induſtry is empluyed in purſuing inſects 
that are much more noxious to us than itſelf 
Tan poſſibly be; while its evening flight, and 
its unſteady wabbling motion, amuſe the ima - 
I gination, and add one figure more bern plea- 
i= ling group of Animated Nature 
Ihe varieties of this auima felperially in our 
country, are but few; and the differences ſcarce 
worth enumeration. Naturaliſts mention the 
Long- eared Bat, much leſs than that generally 
ſeen, and with much longer ears; the Horſe· ſnoe 
Bat, with an odd protuberance round its upper 
lip, ſomewhat in the form of am hoxſe- ſhoe; the 
Rhinoceros Bat, with an horn growing from the 
noſe, ſomewhat ſimilar to that animal from 
Whence it has the name, Theſe, with ſeyeral | 
others, whoſe varieties are too numerqus, and 
Aifferences too minute for a; detail, are all in- 
offenſive minute, and contemptible z, incapable, 
from their fize, of injuring mankind, apd not i te 
ſufficiently numerous much to incommode him. ft 
But there is a larger race of bats, found in the 
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Faſt and Weſt Indies, that are truly for- 


midable; each of theſe is ſingly a dangerous 


enemy; but when they unite in flocks, they 
then become dreadful. Were the inhabitants 
of the African coaſts & fays Des Marchais, to 
eat animals of the bat kind, as they do in the 
Eaſt Indies, they would never want a ſupply of 
proviſions. They are there in ſuch numbers, 
that, when they fly, they obſcure the fetting 
ſun. In the morning, at perpſ of day; they are 


ſeen ſticking upon the tops of the trees, and 


clinging to each other, like bees when they 
ſwarm, or like large cluſters of coco. he 
Europeans often amuſe themſelves with ſhoots - 


ing among this huge maſß! of living crea- 


tures, and obſerving their embarraſſment when 
wounded;: They ſometinies enter the houſes, 
and the Negroes are expert at killing them; 
but although theſe people ſeem for ever hungry, 
yet they regard the bat with horror, me __ 


not eat it, though ready bo ſtarve. 


Of foreign bats, the largeſt we have Dis cor. | 
tain accounts og is the Rouſette or the Great 
Bat of Madagaſcar;:: This formidable oreature 
is near four feet broad, when the wings are ex- 
reels and a wore from the tig of the 
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can be mote forrnidable: they are cen in 
clouds, darkenin g the air, as well by, day a by 
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himfelf: they de vour imdiſcriminately, frits, 
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noſe to the infertiots of tlie tall - It redeinble | 


our bat in the form of its wings, in its manner 


of flying, and in its internal conformation. It 


differs from it in ats enor ois: 2s; in its colour 
which is red, ltke that of a ſonꝰ im iti head and 


noſe alio, which reſemble thoſe of that animab | 
and which have induced. ſome to call, it the 


| flying: fox: if differs alſo in the number ot iti 


teeth; atid in habing a claw onthe: fore foot, 
which is wanting ir ours: This Formidable 
ereature is fourid only in the aneient cnti nent; 

particularly in Madagafcar; along the coaſts! f 
Africa. and Malabar, where it ig uſually ſeen 
about the fize of a large hem When they: 16 
poſe; they ſtick themſcbves' taithe-tops:of the 


wurd. But when they are in mœion, athing 


ying the rip fruit of the cnunten, 
and ſometimes faction; upon inimdls, and man 


fleſh, and inſects, and dimk the juice of the 
palm: tree: tliey are heard at night im tlie foreſts 


at more than two miles diſtance; withi an hor: 


rible din; but at the approaoln of da they = 
uſually begin to retire: nothing is ſafe from 
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their 3 they deſtroy fowls and do- 
meſtie animals, unleſs preſerved with. the ut- 
moſt care, and often faſtea upon the inha- 
bitants them ſelves, attack them im the face, and 
inflict very terrible. wounds. In ſhort, as ſome 
bave. already obſerved, the ancients; ſeem. to | 
have taken their idea of harpies from theſe fierce 
and voracious. creatures, as they both egneur. in 
many Parts of the deſcription; being e | 
deformed; greedy; uncleanly,! and cruel.” 

An animal not ſo formidable, but ſtill av 
mi ſchievous than theſe, is the American Vam- 
pyre. This is leſs than the fotmer; but 
more deformed; -: and ſtill more numerots. At 
bs furniſhed with an horn like the rhinoceros 
bat; and its ears are extremely loog, The 
other kinds generally reſort to the foreſt, and 
the moſt deſerted places; but theſe come into 
towns and cities, and, after ſai-ſet, when they 
begin to fly, cover tlie: ſtreets Hike a ednopy . 
They are the common peſt: both of men and 
animals; they effectuallj deſtroy the one and 
often diſtrefs the other. They are, ſays 
Ulloa, the moſt expert blbod-· letters in the 
world. Phe inhabitants of! thoſe warm lati- 
mn belag RO by tlie bxcoſſiye hents, to 
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leave open the doors and windows of the eham« 
bers) Where they ſleep, the vampyres enter, 
and if they find any part of the body expoſed; 


5 they never fail to faſten upon it. There they 
Wo Continue to ſuck the bloed; aid it often ap- 
5 pens that the perſon dies under the operation. 
i; | They infinuate their tooth/itito/a-veiti, with-all 
we art of the moſt 'expericticed ſitgeon;wwontis 
3 | nuing to exhauſt the body, uitil they are ſati: 


ated. I have been eured; 2eontinues' he, 
« by perſons- of the ſtricteſt veracity, that 
oY Bo ſuch an accident has happened to: them; and 
| that, had they not providentially awaked, their 
ſleep would have been their paſſage into eter. . 
nity; having loſt ſo large a quantity of blood 
as hardly to find ſtrength to bind iup the ori- 
fice. The reaſon why the puncture is hot felt 
is, beſides the great ptecaution with which it is 
made, the gentle refreſning agitation of the 
8 bat's wings, which eee to enexkaſe dleep, 
: and ſoften the pain. os £413. 4ug vol 1! 
| The purport of this EPR has ibeen con · 
firmed by various other travellersg ho all 
agree that this bat is poſſeſſed of a faculty 
| of drawing the: blood from [perſons ſleeping; 
and thus often: deſtruying them hefort they 
awake. But Rill a, yery ſtrong difficulty re- 
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Vor. IV. I. 


they inflict the wound. Ulloa, as has been ſeen, | 
ö ſuppoſes that it is done by a ſiugle tooth; but q 
£ this we know to be impoſſible, ſinee the animal: 4 
5 cannot infix one tooth without all the reſt | 
70 accompanying its motions; the teeth of the [ 
1 bat kind being pretty even, and the mouth but | 
22 ſmall. Mr. Buffon therefore ſuppoſes the 7 
a ; wound to be inflicted by the tongue; which, { 
„ however, appears to me too large to inflict aan - BB 
it unpainful wound; and even leſs qualified for q 
d that purpoſe than the teeth. Nor can the 0 
ir tongue, as Mr. Buffon ſeems to ſuppoſe, ſerve 4 
r. for the purpoſes of ſuction, ſinee for this it 5 
d muſt be hollow, like a ſyringe, which it is not 15 
W4 found to be. I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe, that 4 
It the animal is endowed with a ſtrong power of 1 
is ſuction; and that, without inflicting any wound 1 
1e whatſoever, by continuing to draw, it enlarges 1 
P- the pores of the ſkin in ſuch a manner that the 4 
1 blood at length paſſes, and that more freely N 
* e longer the operation is continued; fo that, be 
all at laſt, when the bat goes off, the blood con- i 
5 tinues to flow. In confirmation of this opinion 1 
6: WH we are told, that where beaſts have a thick ſkin, 4 
- this animal cannot injure them; whereas, in | 1 
e- Horſes, mules, and aſſes, they are very liable "| 


146+ ANIMALS OF THE BAT KIND. 
to be thus deſtroyed. As to the reſt, theſe 
animals are conſidered as one of the great poſts 
of South America; and often prevent the 
peopling of many parts of that continent: 
having deſtroyed at Barja, and ſeveral other 
places, ſuch cattle as were brought there by 
the miſſionaries, in order to form a ſettle- 
ment. n rotate: ant TH 115 
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F TAE een of Nature from one claſs of 
| beings to another are made by imperceptible de- 
viations. As we ſaw in the foregoing chapters 
quadrupedes almoſt | degraded. into the inſect 
tribe, or mounted among the inhabitants of the 
air, we are at preſent to obſerve their approach 
to fiſhes; to trace the degrees by which they be- 
come more unlike terreſtrial animals, till the 
ſimilitude of the fiſh- n over that of the 
quadrupede. 

As in oppoſite armies the two — are e di- | 
ſtinct and ſeparated from each other, while yet 
between them are various troops that plunder 
on both ſides and are friends to neither, fo be- 
tween terreſtrial and aquatic animals there are 
tribes that can ſcarce be referred to any rank, 
but lead an amphibious life between them. 
Sometimes in water, ſometimes on land, they 
ſeem fitted for each element, and yet completely 
adapted to neither. Wanting the agility of 
quadrupedes upon land, and the perſeverance 
of fiſhes in the deep, the variety of their powers 
only ſeems to diminiſh their force; and, though 
poſſeſſed: of two different. methods of living, 
L 2 
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they are more inconyeniently provided than 
fuch as have but one. 


All -quadrupedes of this kind, though co- 


vered with hair in the uſual manner, are fur- 
niſhed with membranes between the toes, which 


aſſiſt their motion in the water. Their. paws 
are broad and their lege ſhort, by whieh they 
are more completely fitted for ſwimming ; for, 
taking ſhort ſtrokes at a time, they make them 
oftner and with greater rapidity. Some, how- 


ever, of theſe animals are more adapted 16 live 


in the water than others; but, as their power 
enereaſes to live in the deep, their unfitneſs for 

living upon land enereaſes in the ſame propor- 
tion. Some, like the otter, refemble quadrupedes 


in every thing except in being in ſome meaſure 
web; footed; others depart ſtill further, in being, 


like the beaver, not only web - ooted, but ha- 
ving the tail covered with ſcales, like thoſe of a 
fiſh. Others depart yet farther, as the feat and 


the morſe, by having the hind feet: fuck to the 
body like fins; and others, as the lamentin, 
almoſt entirely reſemble fiſhes, by having no 


hind feet whatſoever. Such are che gradations 


of the amphibious tribe. They all, however, 
get their hviog in the water, either by habit or 


conformation; they all continue a long time 
tinder water; they * conſider that element as 
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their proper abode; w whenever preſſed by dan- 
ger, they fly to the water for ſeeurity; and, 
when upon land, Aren yateblal, eden 
and unwieldy. 8 x 

In the firſt ſtep * the e Tons 5 
to amphibious animals, we find the Otter, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the terreſtrial kind in ſhape, 


hair, and internal oonformation; reſembling 


the aquatic. tribes in its manne# of living; and 
in having membranes between: the toes to aſſiſt 
it in ſwimming. From this peculiar make of its 
feet, which are very ſhort, it ſwims even faſter 
than it-runs, and can overtake fiſhes in their own 
element. The eglour pf this animal is brown; - 


and it is ſomę what of the ſhape of an pvergrown 


weaſel, being long, ſlender, and ſoſt ſkinned. 
However, if we examine its figure in detail, 
we ſhall find is unlike apy other animal hitherto 
deſcribed, and of ſuch a ſhape as words can but 
weakly convey. Its uſual length is about two 
feet long, from the tip of the Roſe to the in: 
ſertion of the tail; the head and noſe ate broad 
and flat; the mouth bears ſome fimilitude to 
that of a fiſh;' the neck is ſhort, and equal in 
thickneſs to the head; the body long; the 
tail broad at the inſertion, but tapering off to a 
point at the end; the eyes are very ſmall, and 
placed nearer the noſe than uſual in quadrut 
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pedes. The legs are very ſhort, but retharkably 
ſtrong, broad, and muſcular. The joints: are 


articulated ſo looſely, that the animal is capable 


of turning them quite back, and bringing them 
on a line with the body, ſo as to perform the 
office of fins. Each foot is furniſhed with five 
toes, connected by ſtrong broad webs like thoſe 


of water fowl. Thus Nature, in every part, 
has had attention to the life of an animal whoſe 


food is fiſh; and whoſe" haunts muſt necelfarily 
be about water, © © ee nets 

This voracious Win is never found but at 
the ſides of lakes and rivers, but particularly 


the former, for it is ſeldom fond of fiſhing in a 
running ſtream, for the current bf the water 


having more Power upon it than the fiſhes it 
purſues; if it hunts againſt the ſtream it ſwims 


too flow; and if with the ſtream, it overſhoots 


its prey. However, when in rivers, it is always 
obſerved to ſwim againſt the ſtream, and to meet 
the fiſhes it preys upon rather than to Purſue 
chem. In lakes it deſtroys much more than it de- 
vours, and is often ſeen to ſpoil a pond r im the 
ſpace of a few nights. But the damage they do 
by deſtroying fiſh ĩs not ſo great as their tearing 


in pieces the nets of the fiſhers, which they infal- 


_ tibly.do whenever they happen tobe entangled, 
The: inſtant'they find themſelves caught, they 
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'QUADRUPEDES.. as 
go to work with their teeth, and in a few mi- 


nutes deſtroy nets of a confiderable value. 


The otter has two different methods of 
fiſhing; the one by catching its prey from the 


bottom upward, the other by purſuing it into 


ſome little creek and ſeizing it there. In the 
former caſe, as this animal has longer lungs 
than moſt / other quadrupedes, upon taking in a 
quantity of air, it can remain for fome minutes 
at the bottom; and whatever fiſh paſſes over at 


that time is certainly taken; for, as the eyes 


of -fiſh are placed ſo as not to ſee under them, 
the otter attacks thein off their guard from be- 


low; and, ſeizing them at) once by the belly, 


drags them on ſhore, where it often leaves them 


untouched,” to continue che purſuit for hours 
together, The other method is chiefly practiſed 


in lakes and ponds, where there is no current; 


the fiſh thus taken are rather of the ſmaller king, 


for the great ones s will never be driven out f 


deep water. | HK. f be '3"F1 


In this manner te otter afually lives Aung | 


5 the ſanimer: being furniſhed with a ſupply much 
gteater than its eonſumption; killing for its 


-amuſement, and infecting the edges of the lake 


with quantities of dead fiſh, which it leaves 


there as trophies rather of its victory than its 


neceſſities. But in winter, when the lakes are 


L 4 
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| frozen over, and the rivers pour with a ATP 
torrent, the otter is often greatly diſtreſſed: for 
proviſions; and is then obliged to live upon 
_ graſs, weeds, and even the bark of trees. It 
then comes upon land, and; grown courageous ' 
from neceſſity, feeds upon terreſtrial animals, 
rats, inſects, and even ſheep themſelves. Na- 
ture, however, has given it the power of gon- 
tinuing a long time without food; and, although 
during that ſeaſon it is not rendered quite tor - 
pid, like the marmout or the dormouſe, yet it 
keeps much more within its retreat, which is 
ulually the hollow! of a bank, worn under by 
the water. There it often forms a kind of gal- 
lery, running for ſeveral yards along the edtze 
of the water; ſo that when attacked at one end, 
it flies to the other, and often evades the fowler 
by plunging into the water at. forty. ot fifty 
paces diſtance, while Fr he: expects ta find It quit 
een luis a0 1049 207-266 
Wie learn from Mr. Buffon that al re Rav] 
in France, couples in winter and brings Forth 
in The beginning of ſpring. But it is certainly 
different with us, for its young are never found 
till the latter end of ſummerz and I have fre- 
auently, when a boy, diſcovered their retreats, 
and purſued them at that ſeaſon. I am, there- 
> fore, more inchned 0 aan the account given 
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us of (bis animal by Mr. Lots, of the Academy 
of Stockholm, who aſſures us that it couples 
about the middle of ſummer, and brings forth 
at the end of nine weeks, generally three or four 
at a time. This, as well as the generality; of 
his other remarks on this ſubject, agrees ſo ex- 
actly with what J remember concerning it, that 


1 will-beg leave ta take him for my guide, a- 
ſuring ther reader, that, however, cxtraprdinary 
the! aocqunt| may eam, Lkgow | 590 r 


true. 115 1 183 + 71 


In the rivers and rhe Jakes fear * the 


otter, the bottom, i is; generally; ſtony and yneyen, 


with m8ny, thanks of trees, and, 10g: roots | 


Allee and ſcooped, inmard bythe warez. 
Theſe are the places the otter chiefly chooſes far 


its retreat; and. there is. ſcarce a. ſtone, which 


does not bear the mark gf its reſjidencę, a8 
upon them its Excrements7are' always made. 
It is chiefly by this mark that its lurking places 

are known, as welh as by the quantity of dead 
fiſh that are found; lying here and there uon 
the banks of the water. To take the old ones 
alive, ih ng esſy taſky,. as they are extreme 
- ftrong, and there,are few dogs that will, —— w_ 


Sarner them. . They bite wich grgat om 
15892 e Journal-Beeinger, Jui. 1735 P. % Hirt 15 
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neſs, and 1 never let-go their hold EPR 
have once faſtened.” The beft way, Mett 
is to ſhoot them at once, as they nber will 
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be © thoroughly "tamed; and, if kept for the 


purpoſes of fiſhing, are always apt to take 
the firſt opportunity of eſeaping. But the 
young one 
verted to very uſeful purpoſes. The otter 
brings forth its young generally under the hol- 
low banks, upon a-be of ruflies;' (flags; or ſuch 


_ . weeds as the place affords it in greateſt quan- 


may de mote eaſily takem and eon. 


cities. I ſee ini the Britiſh Loology a deſeription 


| of ts habitation liese that naturaliſt bene. 


© that it burrows! e pong; on thie banks 


of ſome river or lake, and always makes the 


entrance of its hole under water, wen works up 
+0 the ſurface of the earth, and there makes a 


ininute orifice for the admit of air; and this 
Aittle air-hole is often fbünd in the middle of 
ſome thicket.” In uſome places this may be 
trug büt I have nebet (obſerved any ſuch con- 
trivance}/ the retrkat'“ indeed, Was always at 
he edge of the water but it was only ſheltered 


"OF / the impending bank {and the otter itſelf 
Teemed'to have but a fmall fliare i in its formation. 
But, be this'as it may, the” young "ones are 
Aways foind' at the edge of the water; and, 
if under;the weden of the dam, ſhe teaches 
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them inſtantly to plunge like herſelf, into the 
deep, and eſcape among the ruſhes or weeds 
that fringe the ſtteam. At ſuch times, there! 
fore, it is very Uiffiduft to take chem; for, 
thought never ſo i ydung they ſwim with great 
rapidity, and in ſuch a manner that no part of 
them is ſeen above water, except: the tip of the 
noſe; It is only! when · the dam is abſent that 
they can be taken; and in ſome places there 
are dogs purpoſely trained for diſeovering their 
retreats. Wheneber the dog comes to the 
place, he ſoon, by his barking/ſhews that the. 
otter is there; which; if there be an old one, 
inſtantly plunges into the water, and the ydung 
al follow. But if the old one be abſent / they 
continue terrified, and will not venture forth 
but under heri guidance and protection In 
this manner they are ſecured and taken home 
alive, here they are carefully fed with ſmall 
fiſb; and Atera In ꝓroportion, however; as 
they gather! ſtrength, they have milk mixed 
among their food, the: quantity of theirofith 
proviſion is retrenched, and that of vegetables 
is encreaſed, until at length they are fed wholly 
upon bread; which Perfectly agrees with their 
conſtitution. The manner of training them up 
to hunt for fiſſi Tequites 'not only affiduity"but 
patio een betivity und 9 


1 


HEY 
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caught; greatly; reply» ;cha crouble of ng | 
and, perhaps, no other animal is more bene, 
Reial to his maſte « \ The uſual way is, firſt to 
learn them to fetch as:dogs' are inſtructed; but, 
us they have not the ſame dacility, ſo ĩt requires 
more art and experience to teach them. It is 
uſually performed by aecuſtoming them to take 

a truſs Ruffed with wol. of the ſhape of a fiſh, 
and made of leather, in their mouths, and to 
rap it at. the ward of command; to run after 


St when thrown fotward, and to bring it to their 


maſter. From this they proceed to real fiſh, 
which are throwndead intothe water, and which 
they are taught to feteh from thenee. From 
the dead they prooerd to the live, until at laſt 
meinnimal is perfectly inſtruced in the whole 
att of fiſhing · An otter thus taught is a very 
valuable animal, and will catoh fiſh enough to 
 Tuſtain not, only itſelf but a Whole family. I 
Havye ſeen one of theſe-go td a gentlemanꝰs pond 
nt the ird af cammand, drive up the fiſh into 
* corner) andy ſriaing upori the largeſt of the 
hole, bring it oy. in its hey mt FOI its 
_uhlalters 5 ig yo dh inane e 
„Otzen are. ta, be met with if moſt. parts. ol 
| che world and Ather r in ſize; and colour 
from each other, than. in habitades or eonfor- 
* ona North America, and Harolina 
„ 0 | 
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they are vſoally found white, inclining to yellow. 
The Brafilian otter is mueti larger than ours, 
with a roundiſh” head almôſt like a cat! The 
tail is ſhorter, being but five inches long; and 
the hair is ſoft, ſhort, and black, except on the 
head, where i is of à dark browr e e 
Jowiſh' Ry VO gig d n 


THE BEAVER... 


IN all etnies, as mati is Erilited und ine | 
proved, the lower ranks of animals are reprefſed 
and degraded a. Either reduced to fervitude, ot 
treated ag rebels, all their ſbcieties are diſſol ved, 
and all their united talents rendered ĩneffectual. 
Their feeble arts quickly diſappear, and nothing 
remains but their ſolitary inſtincts, or thoſe fo- 
reign habitudes which they receive from human 
education. For This reafon there remain no 
traces of therr ancient talents and induſtry, EX= 
cept in thoſe cbuntries' where mari himſelf is a 
ſtranger; Where, unvifited by his controlling 
power, for a long ſuccefion of ages, their little 
talents have had time t6 come to their limited 
perfection, and their Serrano hive fancy 
capable of being ie t 

The Beaver Went to be öow the * 
ing monument of Hrutal com From che r re- 


1 1 1 A 
So gs Buffon, 
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ſult of its PUREE which axe ſtill to be ſeen in 
the remote parts of America, we learn ha far 
inſtinct can be aided, by imitation. We from 
thence perceive to what a degree animals, with- 
out Fn or reaſon, can concur for their 
mutual advantage, and attain by numbers thoſe 
advantages which _eacl in a a ſtate, of, n 
ſeems unfitted to poſſeſs; 

If we examine the beaver merely as an in- 
dividual, and unconneQed with others of its 
kind, we ſhall. find many other quadrupedes to 
exceed it in cunning, and almoſt all in the 
powers. of annoyance and defence. The beayer, 
when taken from its fellows, and kept in a ſtate 
of ſolitude or domeſtic tameneſs, appears to be 
a mild gentle creature, familiar enough, but 
ſomewhat dull, and even melancholy 3, without 
any violent paſſions | or vehement appetites, 
moving: but ſeldom, making no efforts to attain 
any good, except in gnawing the wall of its 
priſon, in order to regain its freedom; yet this, 
however, without anger or precipitation, but 
calm and indifferent to all about, without at- 
tachment or antipathies, neither ſeeking to of- 
fend, nor deſiring to pps. It e inferior 
Kal i of ſervice to man . it ſeems x ade neither 
to lexve, to command, nor to have conneQion 
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with any other ſet of beings; and is only adapted 
for living among its kind. Its talents are en- 
tirely repreſſed in ſolitude, and are only brought 
out by ſociety. When alone, it has but little 
induſtry, few tricks, and without cunning ſuf- 
ficient to guard it againſt the moſt obvious and 
bungling ſnares laid for it hy the hunter. Far 
from attacking any other animal, it is ſcarce 
poſſeſſed of the arts of defence. Preferring 


flight to combat, like all wild animals, it only 


reſiſts when driven to an extremity, and fights. 
only chen when its ſpeed can no longer avail. 

But this animal is rather more remarkable 
for the ſingularity of its conformation than any 
intellectual ſuperiorities it may be ſuppoſed, in 
a ſtate of ſolitude to poſſeſs. The beaver is 
the only creature among quadrupedes that has 
a flat broad tail, covered with ſcales, which 
ſerves as a rudder to direct its motions in the 
water. It is the ſole quadrupede that has mem - 
branes between the toes on the hind feet only, 
and none on the fore feet, which ſupply the 
place of hands, as in the ſquirrel. In ſhort, it 
is the only animal that in its fore parts entirely 
reſembles a quadrupede, and in its Hinder parts 
ſceins to approach the nature of fiſhes, by ha- 
ving a ſcaly tail. In other reſpects, it is about 
two feet long and near one 0 . it is 


— 
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fmewthar Wepa like a rat, except che tall, 
which, as hab been obſerved, is flat: and ſualy, 
ſomewhat reſembling à neat's taugue at the 
point. Its colour. is of a light brown, the hair 
of two ſorts; the one longer and courſer; the 
other ſoft, fine; ſhort, and filky. The teeth 
are like thoſe of a rut or a ſtzuirrel, but longer 
and ſtronger, ail admirably adapted to cutſing 
timber 268 ſtripping bark, to which purpoſes 
they are conſtantly applied. One fingularity 
more may be mentioned in its eonformation; 
whick is; that, like birds, it has but one and 
the ſame vent for theemiffiou of its excrements 
and its urine; à ſtrange peculiarity, but-Which 
anatomiſts leave us no room to doubt of. 
The beavers begin to aflemble about the 
months of June and July, to form a ſociety 
that is to continne for the greateſt part of the 
year. They arrive in numbers from every fide, 
and generally form à company of above two 
Bundred. The place of meeting is commonly 
the place where they fix tlieir abode, and this 
is always by the fide of ſome lake' or fiver. If 
it be a lake in which the waters are always upon 
a level, they diſpenſe wick building a dam; but 
i it be a rünning ſtream, whieh is ſubject to 
foods and falls, they chen ſet about building a 
dam, or pier, that eroſſes the river, ſo that it 
8 | | 5 


1 
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0 
J | 

is 

It 

n ; 
at : 
to 

a 

it 


denbabrkors *W 


bers U Best wutet iy that part which” Hes above 
and below. Pts dam, br Pier; is often four 
fobre or At Krrndted feet —.— and ten br twelve 
fer tl at che baſe, If we compare the great” 
neſs of tife work with the p wers of the Architect, 


_ ir willuppebr Endtinous but ths fofidiry with 
| which d Bunt js ilk 


more Aſtoniming than 
rt of the tiver over which this 


4 L ewe mot mänow, 


ant dee {bits Yredt thbe is ot growing by 
thee of” the ftream. This: they pitch upon 
as proper for making 1 the principal part in their 
building; and; ; alrbbbght it is often thicker than 
a' mucke dach; eiley zurtäntiy fet about cutting 
it down. Föptllis derktibi they hape no othe 
inſtrürtlerlt biit their teeth, hi ien ſoon lay 1. 


: level; and that alf on the ſide they with it to 


fall, "which $8 'Ubpays acroſs tlie ſtream.” They 
oy alt bout cutting off the t branches, to 
malle it He Eloſe and even, an ſerve. as the 

ne Behm of their fabric®, | 


i$ dike, of | cauſey, i is Snitz ten, and 8 


ſometimes twelve feet thick at the foundation. 


It deſeends in a declivity or ſlope, on that fide 
nekt the water, which gravitates upon the work 
in propbttiont to the height, and preſſes it with 
a \ prodigious: förck towards the earth. The 


1991 112 114. 1 * 
spectacle! 45 la Nature, 
Vol. . 
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oppoſite fide is s erected 1 like. our 
| walls; and that deelivity, which, at the bottom, 
or baſis, is about twelye feet broad, diminiſhes 
towards the top, where it is no more than two 
feet broad, or | thereabouts. The a 


TS 44 


ſlope de K drive one _—_ of. Ms 
ſtakes into the ground, at a ſmall diſtance one 
from the other, intermingling a few, with them, 
that are ſmaller and , More, pliant, As the Water, 
however, would find a paſſage through the in- 
tervals or ſpaces between them, and. Jeaye. the 
| reſervoir dry, they have recourſe to a clay, 
which they know where to find, and: with 
5 which they ſtop up all the cavities both within, 
and without, 19 that the water i is duly confined. R 
They continue to raiſe. the dike in proportion 
to the elevation of the water and the plenty 
vhich they have of i it. They are conſcious like- 
wiſe that the conveyance of their materials by 
land would not be ſo eaſily accompliſhed as by 
water; and therefore they take the advantage 
af its increaſe, and ſwim with their morxtar on 
theivtails, and their ſtakes. between their teeth, 
to the places where there 18 moſt occaſion for 


P 


them. If their works are, either by the force 
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of the water or the feet of the huntſmen, who 
run over them, in the leaſt damnified, the breach 
is inſtantly made up; every nook and corner 
of the habitation is reviewed, and, with the ut- 
moſt diligence and application, perfectly re- 
paired. But when they find the huntſmen viſit 
them too often, they work only in the night- | 


time, or elſe abandon their works entirely, and 


ſeek- out for ſome ſafer ſitu ation. 
The dike, or mole, being thus 3 


their next care is to etect. their ſeveral apart - 


ments, which are either round or oval, and di- 


vided into three ſtories, one raiſed above the 


other: the firſt below the level of the cauſey, 
which is for the moſt part full of water; the 


other two above it. This little fabric is built 
in a very firm and ſubſtantial manner, on the 


I edge of their reſervoir, and always in ſuch di- 


viſions or apartments as above-mentioned; that, 
in caſe. of the water's increaſe, they may move 
up a ftory higher, and be no ways incommoded. 
If they find any little iſland contiguous to their 
reſeryoir, they fix their 'manſidn_there, which 


is then more ſolid, and not ſo frequently ex- 


poſed to the overflowing of the water, in which 
they are not able to continue for any length of 


time. * caſe they cannot pitch upon ſo com- 
5 | M 2 
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Seeg a fituation, they drive piles into the 
earth, in order to fence anti fbrtiſy their :habi- 


tation:agaig the wind as: well as the water. 
FTbey niae two aperture at ithe höttom to 
the ſtream; one isl a paffuge twõitheir baguio, 
which they always keep neat and eldan; the 


other leads to thut part of the building where 


every:thidg is conveyed; that will either ſoil or 


damage their upper apartments Phiey have 2 


third opening ori door a, much higher, con- 
ttryed for the prevention of their being ſhut up 


andceonfined, wen the froſt and ſnow has 


eloſad tha apertures of the lower fibors. © Some- 
times they bwild their hoſes altogether upon 
dry land: but then they fink trenekes five or 
fix: feet: deep, in order to duſcend into the water 


wien they fee cement. They make uſe of 


the ſame maxreriuls; and are equally induſtriou⸗ 
in the erection of their lodges,” as their dikes; 


Their: walls are perpendieuler, / and about two 


feet thick. As their teerh are mote ſervice- 
able than ſaws, they cut off alf the wood that 
prejects beyond the walk After this, when 
they have mixed up ſome clay and dry graſs 
together, they work it into a kind of mortar, 
with which, by the help of their tails, they 
plaiſter all their works, Wen wichin and 'with- 
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The inſide is vaulted, and is large enoug̃˙h 
for the reception of eight lan den beaversq:ln 
caſe it riſes in an on figure; it id for the gene- 
ralityl above twelve fert long and tight ur ten 
feet broad. If tbe number af inhabitantsin! 
ereaſe tod ſifteen, twenty; or thibty, tht edifice 
is ehlanged in ꝓroportion. i han been warts 
been di ſoov d toiræſide in onedagge maiiſinns 
houſe, divided anto a vaſt number offlapart- 
ments, that had altes communication:one with 
andthene I [loot 10 oi dim 1210 oft 
- All: itheſe: works, o mes eſpecially in the 
northern parts, are fin fned in Auꝭiiſtj i a ep · 
tember at fartheſt; at hich dime the begin to 
lay in«their ſtares. Mutiagatie ſummien tbheß 
are perfect epicures; and l regale themſal ves 
every day on the choice fruits and qulantsi the 
country affords.” Their proviſions, indeed, in 
the winter ſeaſon, principally conſiſt of the 
wood of the birch, tlie plane, and ſome: fe other 
trees, which they ſteep in water, from time to 
time, in ſuck quantities as are proportioned to 
the number of inhabitants. They cut down 
branches from chree to ten feet in 'length. 
Thoſe of the largeſt dimenſions are eonvtyed to 
their magazines by a whole body of beavers; 
put the ſmalleſt by one only: each of them, 
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however, takes a different way, and has his 


proper walk aſſigned him, in order that no one 


Iabourer ſhould interrupt another in the proſe- 
cution of his work. Their wood- yards are 


larger or ſmaller, in proportion to the number 
in family: and, according to the obſervation 
of ſome curious naturaliſts, the uſual ſtock of 
timber, for the accommodation of ten beayers, 
eonſiſts of ahout thirty feet in a ſquare ſurface, 
and ten in depth. Theſe logs are not thrown 


up in tone continual pile, but laid one .aerofs 
the other, with intervals, or ſmall ſpaces be- 


tween them, in order to take out, with the 


greater, fauility, but juſt ſuch a quantity as they 


ſhall» want for their immediate conſumption; 


and thoſe parcels only, which lie at the bottom 


in the water, and have. been duly ſteeped. 
This timber is cut again into ſmall particles, 
and conveyed to one of their largeſt lodges, 


where the whole family meet, to conſume their 
reſpective dividends, which are made impar- 


tially, in even and equal portions. Sometimes 
they traverſe the woods, and regale their young 
with a more novel and elegant entertainment. 

Such as are uſed ta hunt theſe animals, know 


perfectly well, that green wood is much more 


acceptable to; them, than that which is old and 


dry; ; for which reaſon they plant a conſiderable 


* 
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quantity of it round their lodgments; and as 


they come out to partake of it, they either 


catch them in ſnares, or take them by ſurpriſe- 
In the winter, when the froſts are very ſevere, 
they ſometimes” break a large hole in the ice; 
and when the beavers reſort thither for the be- 
nefit of à little freſh air, they either kill them 


with their hatchets, or cover the opening with | 


a large fubſtantial net. After this, they un- 
dermine and ſuhvert the whole fabric: where- 
upon the beavers, in hopes to make their- eſcape 
in the uſual way, fly with the utmoſt Preci- 
pitation to the water; and plunging into the 


aperture, fall 9 ints: the ner, and are 


= 
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"puny ſtep v we proceed | in the deſcription 


of amphibious quadrupedes, we make nearer 
advances to the tribe of fiſhes. We firſt obſer- 
ved the otter with its feet webbed, and formed 


for an aquati@life; ; we next ſaw the beaver with 


oder parts covered with ſcales, reſembling 
of fiſhes; and we now come to a claſs of 


| wrong in which the ſhape and. habitude of 
fiſhes ſtill more aparently prevail, and whoſe in- 


ternal conformation attaches them very cloſely 
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a. quadrupede. in ſome reſpects, and a ib in 
others. "The. head is round, like that of a man; 
hou noſe broad, like that of the otter; the teeth 
like thaſe of a dog; the eyes large and ſparks 
ling, no external ears, but holes that ſerve for 
that. purpoſe;, the. neck, 1s well proportioned, 
and of a er length; bas the body thickeſt | 
where the neck i 3s, joined to it. From thence 
the animal tapers down to the lail, growing all 
the way .ſmaller, like A, fiſh, The whole body 
is coyeret d with ; 2 thick briſhy Mining hair, which 
looks As Af. dit were entirely. .xubbed ver with 


als 8 nd thus far the, quadrupede; prevails ex 


the aquatic. But it is in the feet that this ag” 
mal greatly differs from all the reſt of the qua- 
drupede kind; for, though furniſhed with the 
ſame number of bones ich other quadrupedes, 
yet they are ſo ſtuck on the body 1ſo.coyezed 
with' a Reb Bile! that "they m me ELSE: fins 
uy feet; ang mi he k ht be tak ken for.fu uch, 3h 15 | 
he e > i ith nich they , Pointed 
bal Proper apatogy 5 the 7070 rale, o 25 
hands, all the a arm 145 the eubit, Are Bd upder 
this feln, and lng g appears | but th 6 hapd & Fro om 
Mo Wrift Aoſſ harald 0 that if. we ande a 


fri gent: 


child With its arms e down, anq,noth ing 


| apheating püt! its 2 at each, tide of * body, 
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ö the- breaſt, Mer may; e ſome ideg of 
the formatiqn-of this animal in that part, Theſe 
hands are covered in a-thigkiſkin, which ſerves; 


| like a fin, for fwimming;-and.are d iſtinguiſbed 


by five claws, hic are long, black, and pier; 
eing. As. $0 the hind feet. they, jazerftretched 
out on each fide, of the ſhort! tail. covered with 


555 hairy tin like the former, and beth together 


almoſt joining at the tail; the whale looks like 
the broad flat tail af a fiſh; and, were it not für 


ſive claus which aꝑpear, might che epuſidered gs 


ſuch. The dimeaſigns of this animal. are va- 

rigus, being found from four ſeet long to mine; 
They diſſer alla in their .cglours; ifome: beiog 
blagk, others {patted,, ſome: White, and many 
more yellow. It would, therefore, be almaſt 
endleſs to, mention the varieties of this animal. 
Buffon deſgrihes. three g an Krantz. mentions 
five, Ahdifferent from, thole; deſoribed by: the 


other., I might, were I fond ot ſuo honours 
claim the moxit of being a feſt deſeriber myſelf; 
hat, in fact, the yarieties,/i0-this animal are 6 


many, that, ere they all:deſaribed; the gta 
Message be as-extenGye.as it would he uſe - 
KN poentertaiging...' 14:is ſiflicient; to obs 
ſerve, that: they ſagres in tlie general external 
characters already mentioned, and: internally in 
two or three more, ich are ſo remarkable as 


to deſerve peculiar attention. 
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It has been often remarked that all animals 


are ſagacious in P. oportion to rhe ſize of their 
brain. It has, in ſupport of this opinion, been 
alledged that man, with N to his bulk, 
Has of all others the largeſt. In purſuance of 


this aſſumption, ſome erroneous ſpeculations 


have been fortned! But; were the ſize of the 


brain to determine the quantity of the under- 


ſtanding, the ſeal would; of all other, animals be 
the moſt ſagacious; for it has, in' propottion, 
the largeſt brain of ys” even man bimfelf not 


excepted. However, this animal 5s ; poſſeſſed 


of but very feu advantages over other quadry- 
pedes; and [the ſize of its brain finiſhes it 


with fow powers that contribute to its wiſdom 


& FL „ 4 +3 1 * * 1 


or its preſervation. 
This animal differs alſo in the Korfiintion of 
its tongue from--all other quadrüpedes. It 


forked or ſlit at the end like that of ſerpents; 
but for what purp6fe it is thus fingularly cbn- 


trived we are at a loſs to know] . We are much 
better informed with reſpect to a third ſingu- 
larity in its conformation; which is, that the 


: foramen ovale in the heart is open. Thoſe who 


are in the leaſt acquainted with anatomy Know, 
that the veins uniting bring their blbod to the 
heart, which ſends it into the lungs, and from 


„rn *F*% 


chence it returns to the heart again to be diſ- 
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tributed; through the whole body. Animals, 
however, before they are born make no uſe of 
their lungs; and therefore their blood, without 
entering their .lungs, takes a ſhorter paſſage 
through the very partition of the heart, from 
one of its chambers to the other, thus paſſing 
from the veins directly into thoſe veſſels that 
drive it through the whole frame. But the 
moment the animal is brought forth, the paſ- 
ſage through the partition, which paſſage is 
called the foramen ovale, cloſes up and continues 
cloſed for ever; for the blood then takes its 
longeſt courſe through the lungs: to return to 
the other chamber of the heart again. Now 
the ſeal's heart reſembles that of an infant in 
the womb, for the foramen ovale never cloſes ; 
and, although the blood of this animal com- 
monly circulates through the lungs, yet-it ean 
circulate - without their aſſiſtance, as. was ob- 
ſerved above, by a ſhorter way *. From hence, 
therefore, we ſee the manner in which this ani- 
mal is we for continuing under water; for, 
being under no immediate neveſuty; of breath 


* 1 805 followed * ul ene of naturaliſt with 
reſpett to the foramen ovale in this animal: I have many rea- 
ſons, however, to incline me to think that the foramen is not 
entirely open. But this is not the place for a critical inquiry 

of this kind. ” 5 
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ing., the vital metions-ave Rill:carried on while 
it,continues/at-the: :bottam ; ſo;tbat it can purſue 
its prey in that element, and ver ace 
W 8 and advantages of :ours. 
The water is the ſeal's uſual Aab and 
Whatever fiſh it can catch its food. Though 
not equal in inſtinct and cunning to ſome ter- 
reſtrial animals, it is greatly ſuperiurnb the mute 
tenants of that element in which it chiefly: re- 
ſides. Although it can continus far ſeveral 
minutes under water, yet it is not able; like 
fiſhes, to remain there for any: length of time; 
and a ſeal may be drowned like any other ter- 
reſtrial animal. Thuslit ſeems ſuperior in ſome 
reſpects to the inhabitants of both elements, and 
inferior in many more. Although Furniſhed 
with legs, it is in ſome meaſute deprived of all 
the advantages gf them . They are ſhut up 
within its body, wſtüle nothing appears but the 
extremities of them, and theſe furniſhed with 
very little motion. but to ſerve them as fins in 
the water. The bind feet, indeed, being. turned 
backwards, are entirely uſeleſs upon land; ſo 
that when the animal is obliged to move, it 
drags itſelf forward like a reptile, and with an 
effort more painful. For this purpoſe it is 
obliged to uſe. its fore feet, which, though very 


Buffon. 
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ſhort, ſerve aD give it eh a degree of ſwiftneſs 
that a man cannot readily overtake it; and it 
runs towwartis the Tex; - As ir is thusaukwardly 

formed fot going upon land, it is ſeldom found 


atany diſtance from the fea- ſhore, but continues 


to baſk; upon tlie rocks; and when diſturbed 
always plunges dowwar onde t the bottom. 
The ſeab is a;(oeighiamimah, and wherever it 


frequents numbots are: generally ſeen together, 


They bare found in every ehimste, but in the 
north and ey ſets they are particularly nume- 
rous. It is: on thoſe: ſhores; which are lefs inhas 
bited | than ours, and where the fiffi reſort in 
greater abundanee, that they are ſeen by thou- 
fands, hke flocks of ſheep,” baſking: on:the rocks, 


and ſuckling theiri young: There they keep | 


watch like other gfegitrious' animals; and, if 
an enemy appear, inſtantly plunge! altogether 
into the water. In fine weuther they more 
uſually employ their time in fiſhing; and ge- 


nerally come on ſhore? Ii tempeſts and ſtortis. 


The feal feems the only animal that takes de- 
light in theſe tremendous conflicts of Nature. 
In the midſt of thunders and torrents, when 
every other creature takes refuge from the fury 


of the elements, the ſeals are feen' by thouſands 
fporting along the ſhore; and delighted with the 
univerſal diſorder! This, however, may ariſe 
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from the ſea being at that time too turbulent 
for; them to reſide in; and they; may then par- 
ticularly. come upon land when unable to i 
the ſh ok of their more uſual element. 

As ſeals are gregarious, ſo they 2528 all 5 
mals of paſſage, and perhaps the only quadru- 
pedes that migrate from one part of the world 


to another. The generality of quadrupedes are 


contented with their native plains and foreſts, 
_ arid ſeldom ſtray, except when neceſſity or fear 
impels them. But ſeals change their h4bita- 
tion; and are ſeen in vaſt multitudes directing 
their courſe from one continent to another *. 
On the northern ooaſts of Greenland they,are 
ſeen to retire in July, and to return again in 
September. This time it is ſuppoſed they go 
in purſuit of food. But they make a ſecond 


departure i in March to caſt their young, and 


return in the beginning of June, young and all, 

in a great body together, obſerving in their 
rout a certain fixed time and track, like birds 
of paſſage. When they go upon this expedi- 


tion, they are ſeen in great droves, for many 


days together, making towards the north, tak - 

ing that part of the ſea moſt free from ice, and 

going ſtill forward: into thoſe ſeas where man 
cannot follow. In what manner ang wurd 
Aire ne nee ni 


4 


or by what, paſſage is utterly; unknown; it is 
only obſervsd, that when theycleaye the coaſts 
to, go e upon this expedition they are all ex- 
tremely fax butonthein return they come lee 
exceſſixely lean. .,. etl i991 bog wot. . 79717 

The n * U forth 3 | 
and rear their young upon ſome ſand-bank, rock, | 
or deſolate iſland, at ſome. diſtance from the con- 
tinent.; When they ſuckle;theiryoungthey;ſitup 
on their hinder legs, while. theſe, which are at 
finſt white, with woolly: hair, eling to the teats, 
of aneh there are four in number, near the 
navel x. In this manner the young continue | 
in the plow, where. they are brought forth;.for 
twelve or fifteen days; affer which the dam 


brings them domn to, the water, and accuſtoms 


them to ſwim. and; get their food by their own 
induſtry... As. each litter never exceeds above 
three or four, ſo. the, animal's. cares axe not 
much divided, and the education. of her little 
ones is. ſoon completed. In fact, the young 
are, particularly docile; they underſtand: the 
mother” s voice among the numerous; bleatings 
of the; reſt of the old ones; they mutually 
aſſiſt each other in danger, and are perfectly 
obedient; to her call. Thus early accuſtomed: 
to ſubjecion, . they. continug. to live in ſociẽty, 
Coeunt in littore reſupingta. femina, Lin, SysT, 
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Hug and hetd together, and Have d vhriety of 
tones by: which" tHey' xhαOνννõe;t pH or 
warn each other of 'danges. 2'Sorffe4{toftipatt 
their ves tothe 'bleating of HN of Aicep, 
interrupted now and then by tlie barkihg of 
angry dogs, ant ſümetitmes ke! ffrtfffer notes 
of a cat A Meng the fore! each Ras its 
on pec far rock, ef which it takes poffefſton, 
ant der ſt Nee ps n atigued with fiſhing, 
untaterrapted: by any of the” reſt. The only 
ſeaſsh When their ſbeial ſpirit feeriis- te forſake 


tdbem; is tt Wherſt they feef the inflaences of 


naturup dene They then fight moſt deſpe- 
rately}! und the make that ie victorious Keeps 
ak therftmales to Ritmſelf. Their! combats ofr 
theſe! veeaſfors di mütldgetl with great obRiL 
navy, and yet gveat Juſtice=2two'dre never ſeen 
to fall apen one together; but each has Its an- 
tagoniſt, and all fight'an uc battlé, till one 
alotib beboimes'v an 112 D17TD. 1:4 

| we net certainly in- Or Ble hot long te 
Weigalesebntzwwe pretznant; bit if we indy judge 
from ide time which interveties between their 
_ departuce from the Greemland boaſts and their 
return they cunnot go above feen br eight 
month at the furthell. How long this attmal 
n allo unknown: 4 geritcinati' nom * 
12 1 e I Oil i 11690) * 
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knew in Ireland, kept two of them, which he 


had taken very young, in his houſe for ten 
years; and they appeared to have the marks of 


age at the time I ſaw them, for they were grown 
grey about the muzzle; and it is very probable 
they did not live- many years longer. In their 
natural ſtate the old ones are ſeen very fat and 


torpid, ſeparated from the reſt, and, as it ſhould 


ſeem, incapable of procreation. 
As their chief food is fiſh, ſo they are very 


expert at purſuing and catching it. In thoſe. 
| plaves where the herrings are ſeen in ſhoals, 
the ſeals frequent and deſtroy them by thou- 


ſands. When the herring retires, the ſeal is then 
obliged to hunt after fiſh that are ſtronger, and 
more capable of evading the purſuit“: how- 


ever, they are very ſwift in deep waters, dive 


with great rapidity, and, while the ſpectator 


eyes the ſpot at which they diſappear, they are 
ſeen to emerge at above an hundred yards 
diſtanee. The weaker fiſhes, therefore have 
no other means to eſcape their tyranny, but by 
darting into the ſhallows. The ſeal has been 
ſeen to purſue a-mullet, which is a ſwift ſwim- 
mer, and to turn it to and fro, in deep water, 
as an hound does an hare on land. The mullet 
has been ſeen trying every art of evaſion; and 


* Britiſh Zoology, vol, i. p. 75. 
Vol. IV. „ 
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at laſt ſwimming into ſhallow water, in hopes of 


eſcaping. There, however, the ſeal followed; 


ſo that the little animal had no other way left | 


to eſcape, but to throw itſelf on one fide, by 
which means it darted into ſhoaler water than it 
could have ſwam in with the belly nn, 
and thus at laſt it got free. 

As they are thus the tyrants of the 3 
in which they chiefly reſide, ſo they are not very 
fearful even upon land, except on thoſe ſhores 
which are thickly inhabited, and from whence 
they have been frequently purſued. Along 


the deſert coaſts where they are ſeldom in- 


- terrupted by man, they ſeem to be very bold 
and courageous; if attacked with ſtones, like 
dogs, they bite ſuch as are thrown againſt 

them; if encountered more cloſely, they make 


a deſperate reſiſtance, and, while they have any 


life, attempt to annoy their enemy. Some have 


been known, even while they were {kinning, to 
turn round and ſeize their butchers; but they 
are generally diſpatched by a.ſtunning blow on 


the noſe. They uſually ſleep ſoundly where 
not frequently diſturbed; and that is the 
time when the hunters ſurprize them. The 
Europeans who go into the Greenland ſeas 
upon the whale-fiſhery, ſurround them with 
nets, and knock them on the head; our the 
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Greenlanders, who are unprovided with ſo ex- 
penſive an apparatus, deſtroy them in a differ- 
ent manner. One of theſe little men paddles 
away in his boat, and when he ſees a ſeal aſleep 
on the ſide of a rock, darts his lance, and that. 
with ſuch unerring aim, that it never fails to 
bury: its point in the animal's ſide. The ſeal, 
feeling, itſelf wounded, inſtantly plunges from fr 
the top of the rock, lance and all, into the ſea, 
and dives to the bottom; but the lance has a 
bladder tied to one end, 'which keeps buoyant, 
and reſiſts the animal's deſcent; fo that every 
time the ſeal riſes to the top of the water the 
Greenlander, ſtrikes it with his oar, until he at 
laſt diſpatches. it. But, in our climate, the 
ſeals are much more wary, and ſeldom ſuffer 
the hunter to come near them. They are often 
ſeen upon the rocks of the Gorniſh coaſt, baſk- 


ing in the ſun, or upon the inacceſlible cliffs, 
left dry by the tide. There they continue, 


extremely watchful, and never ſleep long with- 
out moving; ſeldom longer than a minute; 
for then they raiſe their heads, and if they ſee 
no danger, they lie down again, raiſing and re- 


_ clining their heads alternately, at intervals of 


about a minute each. Theonly method, there- 
fore, that can-be taken, is to ſhoot them: if 


they chance to eſcape, they haſten towards the 
| N 2 
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deep, flinging ſtones atid dirt behihd them as 
they ſcramble along, and at the” fame time 
expreſfing their pain or their fears, by the moſt 
diſtreſsfut cry; if they happen to be overtaken, 
they make a vigorous refiftance with their feet | 
and teeth, till they are killed. _- 

The ſeal 18. take for the ſake of its ſkin; 


and for the oil its fat yields. The former ſells 


for about four ſhillings; and, when dreſſed, is 
very uſeful in covering trunks, making waiſt- 
coats, ſnot- pouches, and ſeveral other conve- 
niences. The fleſh of this animal formerly 
found place at the tables of the great. At a 
feaſt provided by Archbiſhop Navell, for Ed- 
ward the Fourth, there were twelve ſeals and 
Porpoiſes provided, — other extraordinary 
rarities. , 

As a · variety of this anther we may mention 
the Sea Lion, deſcribed in Anfon's Voyages. 
This is much larger than any of the former; 
being from eleven to eighteen feet long. It is 
fo fat that, when the ſkin is taken off, the _ 
der lies a foot thick all round the body. 
ſeems to differ from the ordinary ſeal, not * 
in its ſize, but alſo in its food; for it is often 
ſeen to graze along the ſhore, and to feed upon 
the long graſs that grows up along the edges 
of brooks. Its cry is very various, ſometimes. 
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reſembling the neighing of an horſe, and ſome- 
time the grunting of the hog. . It may he re- 
abe ade n A the ſeal family: | 


TEE MORSE. 


THE More i is an animal of the ſeal kind; 
but differing from the reſt; in a very particular 
formation of the teeth, having two large tuſks 
growing from the upper jaw, ſhaped like thaſe 
of an elephant, but directed downwards; where- 
as, in the elephant, they grow upright, like 
horns; it alſo, wants the cutting teeth, both 
above and below: as to the reſt, it pretty 
much reſembles a ſeal, except that it is much 
larger, being from twelve to ſixteen feet long. 
The morſes are alſo. generally ſeen te frequent 
the ſame places that ſrals are known to reſide 
in; they have the ſame habitudes, the ſame ad- 
vantages, and the ſame imperfections, -, There 
are, however, fewer varieties af the morſe than 
the ſeal; and they are rarely found, except in 
the frozen regions near the pole. They were 
formerly more numerous than at preſent; and 
the ſavage natives of the coaſts of Greenland 
deſtroyed them in much greater quantities be- 
fore thoſe ſeas were viſited by European ſhips | 
#pop the whalc-fiſhery, than now. Whether 

N 5 
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theſe animals have been ſince actually thinned 


by the fiſhers, or have removed to ſome more 
diſtant and unfrequented ſhores, is not known; 


but certain it is, that the Greenlanders, who 
once had plenty, are now obliged to toil more 
aſſiduouſly for ſubſiſtence; and as the quantity 
of their proviſions Gerten for they live moſtly 
upon ſeals, the numbers of that poor people are 
every day diminiſhing. As to the teeth, they 
are generally from two to three feet long; and 
the ivory is much more eſteemed than that of 

the elephant, being whiter and harder. The 
| fiſhers have been known formerly to kill three 
or four hundred at once; and along thofe ſhores 
which they chiefly frequented, their bones: are 
ſtill ſeen lying in prodigious quantities. In 


this manner -a ſupply of proviſions, which 


would have ſupported the Greenland nation for 
ages, has been, in a few years, ſacrificed to 
thoſe who did not uſe them, but who ſought 
them for the Fang of "army en luxury? 


THE MANATI, 


— 


WE « come, in the laſt place, to an {blind 
that terminates the boundary between quadru- 
N pedes and fiſhes, Inſtead of a creature (19 0k 


among the e and retiring upon land 


repoſe or refreſhment, we have here an animal 
that 'never leaves the water, and is enabled to 
live only there. It cannot be called a quadru- 
pede, as it has but two legs only; nor can it be 


called a fiſh, as it is coyered with hair. In 


ſhort; it forms the link that unites thoſe two 
gteat tribes to each other; and may be indif- 


criminately called the laſt of beaſts, or the firſt 


| of fiſhes. 
Me have ſeen the ſeal abit FER to 
the aquatic tribes, by having its hind legs 


thrown' back on each fide of the tail, and form- | 


ing ſomething that reſembled the tail of a fiſh; 
but upon examining the ſkeleton of that ani- 
mal, its title to the rank of a quadrupede was 


obſerved plainly to appear, having all the bones 


of the hinder legs and feet as wanne 1 wy 
other animal whatſoever, 8 5 

But we are now come te a creature that not 
only wants the external appearance of hinder 
legs, but, when examined internally, will be 


found to want them altogether. The Manati 


is ſome what ſhaped in the head and the body 

like the ſeal; it has alſo the fore legs or hands 

pretty much in the ſame manner, ſhort and 

webbed, but with four claws only: theſe alſo 

are ſhorter in proportion than in- the former 

animal, and placed nearer the head; ſo that 
N 4 | 
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they can ſcarcely aſſiſt its motions upon land. 

But it is in the hinder parts that it chiefly differs 
from all others of the ſeal kind; for the tail is 
perfectly that of a fiſh, being ſpread out broad 
like a fan, and wanting even the veſtiges of 
thoſe bones which make the legs and feet in 
others of its kind. The largeſt of theſe are 
about twenty-ſix feet in length; the ſkin 18 
blackiſh, very tough and hard; when cut; as 
black as ebony; and there are a few. hairs ſcat- 
tered, like briſtles, of about an, inch long. 


The eyes are very ſmall, in proportion to the 


animals head; and the car- holes, far, it has no 
external ears, are ſo narrow as ſcarce to admit 2 


pin's head. The tongue is fo ſhor t, that ſome 
Have pretended it has none ,at all; and the 
teeth are compoſed only. « of two ſolid white 


bones, running the whole length of both Jaws, 


5 and formed merely for chewing, and not 


tearing its vegetable food. The female has 


breaſts placed. forward, like thoſe: of a, woman; 


and ſhe brings. forth but one at A gime: 


' this ſhe holds with her Paws. to pr, bol N 
there ele, and ee her. "wherever 


ſhe goes, 


* ' 3471 ui goumn 2 
Th, animal c. can eee be called amphi- 
bious, * it never entirely leayes t the water, 


only wege the head F B85: 95 the. ſtream to 
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| a the graſs on the river ſides. Its food is 
entirely upon vegetables; and, therefore, it is 


never found far in the open ſea, but ohieſſy in 


the large rivers of South America; and often 


above two thouſand miles from the ocean. - It 
is alſo found in the ſeas near Kamtſchatka, and 
feeds upon the weeds that grow near the ſhore, 
Thee 'Aare ain level Sed At _ nm 


ne are er ſeen, 3 nm, 
turtles and other eruſtaceous fiſhes, neither 
giving nor fearing any diſturbance. Theſe 
animals, when unmoleſted, keep together in 
large companies, and ſurround their young 
ones . They bring forth moſt commonly in 
autumn; and it is ſuppoſed they go with young 
eighteen months, for the 596 of dne e 
in ſpriagg · 11 0297 i nel 

The manati has no weine nor wy; rlviths 
eden makes, lin h elrehing ste baren 
Its internal parts, ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of 
an chorſe; its inteſtines being longer, in pra- 
portion, than thoſe of any other crexityro;; the 
horſe only excepted. 


The fat of the manati, which lies under, the 


ſkin, when expoſed to the ſun, has a fine ſmell 


and taſte, and far exceedy the fat af any fea 
„ Adds Petiipofltana. OO 
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186 AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDES. 
animal; it has this peculiar property, that the 
heat of the ſun will not ſpoil it, nor make it 
grow rancid; its taſte is like the oil of ſweet 
almonds; and it will ſerve very well, in all 
caſes, inſtead of butter: any quantity may be 
taken inwardly-with ſafety, for it has no other 


effect than keeping the body open. The fat of 
the tail 1 is of an harder eonſiſtenſee; 5 and, when 


lean is like beef, but more red; and may be 
kept a Jong while, in the hotteſt Gays, without 
tainting. It takes up a long time i in boiling; 
and, when done, eats like beef. The fat of 
the young one is like pork; the lean” i is like 
veal; and; upon the whole, it is very probable 
that this animabs fleſh ſomewhat reſembles that 
of turtle; ſince they are fed in the ſameelement, 
and upon the very ſame food. The turtle is a 
gelicacy. well '*kfown- among us: our luxuries 
are not as yet fufliciently heightened to in- 
troduce! tie manati; which, if it could be 
brought over, might ingly _— kor Aa wm 
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OvapruPEDES may be ponGdered as 
a numerous group, terminated on every ſide 


by ſome that but in part deſeryve the name. 


On one quarter we ſee a tribe covered with 
quills, or furniſhed with wings, that lift them 
among the inhabitants of air; on another, we 


behold a diverſity. clothed with ſcales. and 


ſhells, to rank; with inſects; and ſtill, on a third, 
we ſee them deſcending into the waters, to live 
among the mute: tenants of that element. We 
now come to a numerous tribe, that, leaving the 
brute. creation, ſeem; to make approaches even 
to humanity; that bear an aukward reſemblance 


of the human form, and diſcover ſome _ 


efforts at intellectual ſagagit . 


Animals of the monkey claſs are furniſhed ; 


with hands inſtead of paws; their ears, eyes. 


eye · lids, lips, and breaſts, are like thoſe of man- 


kind; their internal conformation alſo bears 


ſome diſtant likeneſs; and the whole offers a 
picturg that may well mortify the pride of 
ſuch as make their perſons Moe the Pringipal 


object of their admiration. % ang u 
Theſe eech boweress are gradual; and 
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188 | ANIMALS OF THE 


ſome bear the marks of this our boaſted form, 
more ftrongly than others. 
In the Ape kind we ſee the Fe external 
machine ſtrongly impreſſed with the hümanlike- 
neſs, and capable of the ſame exertions: theſe 
walk upright; want a tail, have fleſhy poſteriors, 
Have calves totheir legs, and feet nearly like ours. 
In the Baboon kind we pereeive'a more diſtant 
dpprobotr to the human form; the quadrupede 
mixing in every part 0 che animal's figure: 
theſe generally go upon all fours; but! ſome, 
when upright, are as tall as a man; they have 
Mort tails,. long ſnout, and Ups go of 
; en fieroenelſs,' on Saison, el! 
The Monkey kind are A (gg: Mr 
cher: theſe are much lleſs ĩhan the former, with 
tails as long, or me my their ng; ns 
Aattiſn s 
Sp Laſtly, the Maki und Opoſſum lind, fn 
; 4.7 to loſe all reſemblanee of the human figure, ex- 
| Lept in having hands; their noſes are length- 
ened out, like'thoſe of quadrupedes, and every 
part of their bodies totally different from the 4 
Hunan; however, as they grafp their food, or have 


= 
113 is SS AE as 
* * 


other objects, with one hand, which quadru- deen 
pedes cannot do, this ſingle ſimilitude gives gener 
chem an air of ſagaerty, to which they thave of ma 
ſcarce any other preterifions. 21011 10. 19: are pi 


92 From this flight ſurvey it may be exfily ſeen 
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MONKEY KIND mh 
that one general deſcription will not ſerve for a 
animals ſo very different from each other: ne 


rertheleſs; it would be fatiguing to the laſt des 


gree, as their varieties are fo numerous, and 


their differences ſo ſmall, to go through a 
particular deſcription of each. In this caſe it 
will be beſt to give an biftory of the foremoſt 


in each claſs; at the 'fame time marking the 
diſtinQions in every ſpecies. | By this we ſhall + 
avoid a tedious repetition of ſimilar characters: 

and conſider the manners and the oddities of 


this phantaſtic tribe in general points of view; 
where we ſhall perceive how nearly they ap4 
proach to the human figure, and how Ind 


they benefit by the approximation. 


The foremoſt of the Ape kind is the Darts 
Outang, or Wild Man of the Woods. This 
name ſeems to have been given to various ani- 
mals, agreeing in one common character of 
walking apright, but coming from different 
countries, and of very different proportions and 
powers. The Troglodyte of Bontius, the 
Drill of Purchas, and the Pygmy of Tyſon 


have all received this general name; and have 
deen ranked, by ſome naturaliſts, under one 
general deſcription. If we read the accounts 


of many remote travellers, under this name we 


are Preſented with a formidable animal, from 
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ſix to eight feet high; if we examine the . 


of ſuch as, have deſcribed it nearer home, we 


find it a pigmy not above three. Ig this di- 


verſity we muſt be content to blend their va- 


rious deſcriptions into one general account; 


obſerving, at the ſame time, that we have no 
reaſon to doubt any of their relations, although | 


we are puzzled which to follo x. 
The Ourang Outang, which, of all other. ani- 
ud moſt nearly: approaches to the human 


race, is ſeen. of different ſizes, from three to 


ſeven feet high. In general, however, its ſta- 


ture is Jeſs than that of a man; but its ſtrength | 


and agility much greater. Travellers who have 


ſeen various kinds of theſe animals in their 


native ſolitudes, give us ſurpriſing relations of 
their force, their ſwiftneſs, their addreſs, and 
their ferocity. Naturaliſts who have obſerved 


their form and manners at home, have been as 


much ftruck with their patient, pliant, i imitative 
diſpoſitions; with their appearance and con- 
formation, ſo nearly human. Of the ſmalleſt 
ſort of theſe animals we have had ſeveral, at 
different times, brought into this country, all 
nearly alike; but that obſerved by Dr. Tyſon, 
is the beſt known, having been deſcr;hed. with 
the greateſt exaQneſs. 

The animal which was deſcribed by. that 
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tae phyſician, was brought from Angola in 
Africa, where it had been taken in the internal 
parts of the country, in company. with a female 
of the ſame kind, that died by the way. The 
body. was covered with hair, which was of a 
coal black colour, more reſembling human hair 
than that of brutes. It bore a ſtill ſtronger 
ſimilitude in its different lengths; for in thoſe 
places where it is longeſt on the human ſpecies, 
it was alſo longeſt in this; as on the head, the 
upper lip, the chin, and the pubes. The face 
was like that of a man, the forehead larger, and 
the head round. The upper and lower jaw . 
were not ſo prominent as in monkeys; but flat, 


like thoſe of a man. The ears were like thoſe 
of a man in moſt reſpects; and the teeth had 
more reſemblance to the human, than thoſe of 


any other creature. The bending of the arms 
and legs were juſt the ſame as in a man; and, 
in ſhort, the animal, at firſt NEW, 8 a 
figure entirely human. 

In order to diſcover its differences, i it was ne- 
ceſſary to make a cloſer ſurvey; and then the 
imperfections of its form began to appear. The 
firſt obvious difference was in the flatneſs of the 


noſe; i= the next in the lowneſs of the forehead, 


and the wanting the prominence. of the chin. 


Ih ears were proportionably too large ; ; the 


CE 
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eyes. too cloſe. to each other; and the interval 


between tie noſe and mouth' too great. The 


| body and limbs differed, in the thighs be. 


ing too ſhort, and the- arms too long; in the 


thumb being too little, and the palm of the 
hand tob narrow. The fret alfo were rather 


more like hands than feet; and the” animal, if 
we may judge from the” © Figure, Vane 606 much 
_— its hauneches. 2 

When this creature was Cane anato- 
mically, a a ſurpriſing fimilitnde was ſeen to 


prevail ir its internal conformation. It differed 


from man in the number of its ribs, having 
thirteen; whereas, in man, there are but twelve. 
The veltebrie- of the neck alſo were fhorter, 
the bones of the' pelvis narrower, the orbits of 


the eyes were deeper, the kidnies were round- 


er, the urinary and gall bladders were longer 


and ſmaller, and the ureters of a different 


figure! Such were the prineipal diſtinctions 
between the internal parts of this animal and 


thoſe of man; in almoſt every thing elſe they 


were entirely and exactly the ſame, and diſ- 
covered an aſtoniſhing congruity. Indeed, 


many parts were ſo much alike in confor- 
mation, that it might have excited wonder how 
they were productive of ſuch few advantages. 
The 1 tongue, - and all the organs of the voice, 

I 
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. were the ſame; 'and yet the animal was dumb; 


the brain was formed in the ſame manner with 
that of man, and yet the creature wanted rea: 
ſon: an evident proof (as Mr. Buffon finely ob- 
ſerves) that no diſpoſition of matter will give 


mind; and that the body, how nicely ſoever 


formed, is formed in vain; when there is not 


infuſed a ſoul to direct its operations. 


Having thus taken a comparative view of 
this creature with man, what follows may be 
neceſſary to complete the general deſcription: 
This animal was very hairy all behind, from the 
head:downwards ; and the hair fo thick, that it 
covered the ſkin almoſt from being ſeen: but 
in all parts before, the hair was much thinner, 


the ſkiti every where appeared; and in ſome 
places it was almoſt bare. When it went 


on 'all fours, as it was ſometimes ſeen to do, 


it appeared all hairy; when it went ere, it 


appeared before leſs hairy, and more like a 
man. Its hair, which i in this particular animal 
was black, much more reſembled that of men 


than the fur of brutes ; for, in the latter, be- 


ſides their long hair, there is uſually a finer and 
ſhorter intermixed; but in the ouran outang 
it was all of a kind; only about the pubes the 
Hair was greyiſh, 'ſeemed longer, and ſomewhat 
different; as alſo on the upper lip and chin, 

Vor. Iv. 3 | 
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where it was greyiſh, like the hair of a beard, 
The face, hands, and ſoles of the feet, were 


without hair; and ſo was moſt part of the 
forehead: but down the ſides of the face the 
hair was thick, it being there about an inch 


and an half long, which exceeded that on any 
other part of the body. In the palms of its 
hands were remarkable thoſe lines which are 
uſually taken notice of in palmiſtry; and, at 
the tips of the fingers, thoſe ſpiral lines ob- 


ferved in man. The palms of the hands were 


as long as the ſoles of the feet; and the toes 
upon theſe were as long as the fingers; the 
middle toe was the longeſt of all, and the 
whole foot differed from the human. The 
hinder feet being thus formed as hands, the 
animal often uſed them as ſachz and; on the 
_ contrary; now and then made uſe of its hands 
inſtead of feet. The breaſts appeared ſmall and 
ſhrivelled, but exactly like thoſe of a man: the 
navel alſo appeared very fair, and in exact dif 
poſition, being neither harder nor more pro- 
minent than what is uſually: ſeen. in children. 
Such is the deſcription of this extraordinary 
creature ; to which little has been added by 
ſucceeding obſervers, except that the colour of 
the hair is often found to vary: in that de- 
ſeribed by Edwards it was of a reddiſh brown. 


+ 
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From a picture ſo like that of the human 
ſpecigs, we are naturally led to expect a cors 


reſponding mind; and it is certain, that ſuch of 
theſe. animals as have been ſhewn in Europe, 


| have diſcovered a degree of imitation beyond | | 


what any quadrupede can arrive 8 
That of Tyſon was a gentle, fond, harmleſs 
creature. In its paſſage to England, thoſe that 
it knew on ſhip-board, it would embrace with, 
the greateſt tenderneſs, opening their boſoms, 
and claſping its hands about them: Monkeys 
of a lower ſpecies it held in utter averſion; it 
would always avoid the place where they were 
kept i in the ſame veſſel; and ſeemed to conſider 
itſelf as a creature of higher extraction. After 
it was taken, and a little uſed to wear clothes, 
it grew very fond of them; a part it would put 
on without any help; and the reſt it would 
carry in its hands to ſome of the company, for 


their aſſiſtance. It would lie in a bed, place its 
head on the pillow, and pull the clothes up- 


wards, as a man would do. | 
That which was ſeen by Edwards, and de- 
ſcribed by Buffon, ſhewed even a ſuperior de- 
gree of ſagacity. It walked, like all of its kind, 
upon two legs, even though it carried burthens. 
Its air was melancholy, and its deportment 
brave. Unlike the af Ci or monkey, whole 
N 5 2 5 
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motions are violent and appetites Stege 
who are fond of miſchief and obedient only 
| from fear, this animal was flow in its mo- 

tions, and a look was füfficient to keep it in 
awe. I have ſeen it, fays Mr. Buffon, give its 
hand to ſhow the company to the door: I have 
ſeen it fit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its 
lips, make uſe of the ſpoon and the fork to carry 
the victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink 
into a glaſs, touch glaſſes when invited, take a 
cup and ſaucer and lay them on the table, put 


in ſugar, pour out its tea, leave it to cool be- 


fore drinking, and all this without any other 


inſtigation than the figns or the ebmtand of its 


maſter, and often of its own accord; It was 
gentle and inoffenſive; it even approached 
ſtrangers with refpect, und came rather to re- 


ceive careſſes than to offer injuries. It was par- 


ticularly fond: of fugared comfits, which every 
body was ready to give it; and, as it had a de- 


fluxion upon the breaſt, ſo much ſugar contri- 


buted to encreaſe the diforder and ſhorten its 
life. It continued at Paris but one ſummer, 
and died in London. It ate indiſeriminately of 
all things, but it preferred dry and ripe fruits 
to all other aliments. It would drink wine, but 
in ſmall quantities, and gladly left it for wilk, 
dea, or _ other ſweet liquor. : 
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| Such theſe animals appeared when brought 


into Europe. However, many of their extra- 
© ordinary habits were probably the reſult of edu- 


cation, and we are not told how long the in- 
ſtructions they received for this purpoſe were 


continued. But we learn from another account 


that they take but a very ſhort time to come to 


a great degree of imitative perfection. Mr, 
I. Broſſe bought two young ones, that were but 


a year old, from a Negroe; and theſe at that 
early age diſcovered an aſtoniſhing power of 
imitation *, They even then ſat at the table 


like men, ate of every thing without diſtinc- 


tion, made uſe of their knife, ſpoon, and fork, 
both to eat their meat and help themſelves. 

They drank wine and other liquors. When 
carried on fhip-board,' they had ſigns for the 
cabbin boys expreſſive of their wants; and 
whenever theſe neglected attending upon them 
as they defired, they inſtantly flew into a paſ- 
ſion, ſeiged them by the arm, bit them, and 
kept them down. The male was ſea- ſick, and 
required attendance like an human creature; 
he was even twice bled in the arm; and every 


time afterwards when he found himſelf out of 


order, he ſhewed his arm, as deſirous of being 
relieved by bleeding. | 


« As quoted by Buffon, vol, xxvii. p. 77» 
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Pyrard relates, that in the province of Sierra a 
Leona, in Africa, there are a kind of apes, th 
called Baris, which are ſtrong and muſcular, th 
and which, if properly inſtructed when young, ne 
ſerve as very uſeful domeſtics. They uſually a 
walk upright; they pound at a mortar; they ſh 
go to the river to fetch water, this they carry a! 
back in a little pitcher, on their heads; but if ao 
care be not taken to receive the pitcher at their to 
| return, they let it fall to the ground, and then, by 
] Teeing it broken, they begin to lament and'cry tut 
x for their loſs. Le Compte's account is much as 
| to the ſame purpoſe of an ape, which he faw in int 
i the Strait of Molucca. © It walked upon its ceſ 
. two hind feet, which it bent a little, like a dog the 
. that had been taught to dance. It made uſe ſpe 
k of its hands and arms as we do. Its viſage was bac 
L not much more diſagreeable than that of an no 
L Hottentot; but the body was all over covered the 
I with a woolly hair of different calours. | As to the roll 
a > reſt, it cried like a-child; all -its outward-ac- feet 
3 tions were ſo like the human, and the paſſions cles 
; ſo lively and ſignificant, that dumb men could _ 
. ſcarce better expreſs their conceptions and de- that 
: fires. It had alſo that expreſſion of paſſion or WM one 
x joy which we often. ſee in children, ſtamping and 
. with its feet, and ſtriking them againſt the 8 
9 ground, to ſhew its ſpight, or when refuſed the 
5 
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any thing it paſſionately "longed for. Although - 
theſe animals,“ continues he, “ are very big, for 
that 1 faw was four feet high, their nimble- 
neſs is incredible. It is a pleaſure beyond 
expreſſion to ſee them run up the tackling of a 
ſhip, where they ſometimes play as if they had 

a knack of vaulting peculiar to themſelves, or 
as if they had been paid, like our rope-dancers, 
to divert the company. Sometimes ſuſpended 

by one arm, they ' poiſe themſelves, and then 


turn all of a ſudden round about a rope, with 


as much-quickneſs as a wheel, or a ſling put 
into motion, Sometimes, holding the rope ſuc- 
ceſlively with their long fingers, and, letting 


their whole body fall into the air, they run full 
| ſpeed: from one end to the other, and come 
back again with the ſame ſwiftneſs. There is 


no poſture but they imitate, nor motion but 


they perform. Bendinꝑ themſelves like a bow, 


rolling like a bowl, hanging by the hands, 
feet, and teeth, according to the different fan- 
cies with which their capricious imagination 


ſupplies them. But what is ſtill more amazing 


than all is, their agility to fling themſelves from 
one rope to another, though at By forty, 


and fifty feet diſtance.” 


Such. are-the habitudes and the powers of 


| the ſmaller claſsof theſe extraordinary creatures; 


O4 
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but we are preſented with a very different pic- 
ture-in thoſe of a larger ſtature and more muſ- 
cular form. The little animals we have been 
deſcribing, which are ſeldom found above four 
feet high, ſeem to partake of the nature of 
-dwarts among the human ſpecies, being gentle, 
aſſiduous, and playful, rather fitted to amuſe 


than terrify. But the gigantic races of the 


ouran outang, ſeen and deſcribed by travellers, 
are truly formidable; and in the gloomy foreſts, 
where they are only found, ſeem to hold undiſ- 
puted dominion. Many of theſe are as tall or 
taller than a man; active, ſtrong, and intrepid, 


_ cunning, laſcivious, and cruel. This redoubtable 
rival of mankind is found in many parts of 


Africa, in the Eaſt-Indies, in Madagaſcar, and 
in Borneo . In the laſt of theſe places, the 
people of quality courſe him as we do the ſtag ; 
and this ſort of hunting 1s one of the favourite 
amuſements of the king himſelf. This creature 
is extremely ſwift of foot, endowed with extra- 


ordinary ſtrength, and runs with prodigious 
celerity. His {kin is all hairy, his eyes ſunk in 
| His head, his countenance ſtern, his face tanned, 


and all his lineaments, though exactly human, 


harſh and blackened by the ſun. In Africa this 
| creatures is even ſtil>more- formidable. Baftel 
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calls him the pongo, and aſſures us that i in all his 
proportions he reſembles a man, except that he 
is much larger, even to a gigantic ſtate. His 


face reſembles that of a man, the eyes deep 


ſunk in the head, the hair on each ſide ex- 


tremely long, the viſage naked and without 


hair, as alſo the ears and the hands. The body 


is lightly covered; and ſcarcely differing from 
that of ' a man, except that there are no calves 


to the legs. Still, however, the animal is ſeen 


to walk upon his hinder legs, and in an erect 
poſture. He ſleeps under trees, and builds 


himſelf an hut, which ſerves to protect him 


againſt the ſun and the rains of the tropical 
climates, of which he is a native. He lives only 
upon fruits, and is no way carnivorous. He 


cannot ſpeak, although furniſhed with greater 


inſtinct than any other animal of the brute 


ereatian. When the Negroes make a fire in the 
woods, this animal comes near and warms him · 
ſelf by: the blaze. However, tie has not ſkill 


enough to keep the flame alive by feeding it 
with fuel. They go together in companies; 
and if they happen to meet one of the human 

ſpecies, remote from Tuccour, they ſhew him 


no mercy; ' They even attack the elephant, 


which they beat with their clubs, and oblige to 


leave that part of the foreſt which they claim 
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as their own. It is impoſſible to take any of 
theſe dreadful creatures alive, for they are ſo 
ſtrong that ten men would not be a match for 
but one of them. None of this kind, therefore, 

are taken except when very young, and theſe 
but rarely, when the female happens to leave 
them behind; for in general they keep clung 
to the breaſt, and adhere both with legs and 
arms. From the ſame traveller we learn, that 
when orie of theſe, animals dies, the reſt cover 
the body with a quantity of leaves and branches. 
They ſometimes alſo ſhew mercy to the human 
kind. A Negroe boy, that was taken by one 
[af theſe, and carried into the woods, continued 
there a whole year, without receiving any in- 
| jury *. From another traveller we learn, that 
theſe animals often attempt to ſurprize the fe- 
male Negroes as they go into the woods, and 
frequently keep them againſt their wills for the 
pleaſure of their company, feeding them very 
plentifully all the time. He aſſures us that he 
knew a woman of Loango that had lived among 
theſe animals for three years. They grow from 
ſix to ſeven feet high, and are of unequalled 
ſtrength.” They build ſheds, and make uſe 
of clubs for their defence. Their faces are 
broad, their noſes flat, their ears without a tip, 
* Le Broſſe, as quoted by Buffon, vol. xxviii. p. 70. 


their Kinn are more bright nn that of a Mul- 
latoe, and they are covered on many parts of 


the body with long and tawny coloured hair. 


Their belly is large, their heels flat, and yet 
riſing behind. They ſometimes walk upright, 
and ſometimes upon all Tours,” when "they. are 
fantaſtically diſpoſed, 

From this denten of the ouran nba 
we perceive at what a diſtance the firſt animal 
of the brute creation is placed from the very 


loweſt of the human ſpecies. Even in countries 


peopled with ſayages, this creature is conſidered 
as a beaſt; and in thoſe very places where we 


might ſuppoſe the ſmalleſt difference between 


them and mankind, the inhabitants hold it in 
the greateſt contempt and deteſtation. In Bor- 


neo, where this animal has been ſaid to come to 
its greateſt perfection, the natives hunt it in the 


fame manner as they purſue the elephant or the 
lion, while its reſemblance to the human form 
procures; it neither pity nor protection. The 
gradations of Nature in the other parts of Na- 


ture are minute and inſenſible; in the paſſage + 


from quadrupedes to fiſnes we can ſcarce tell 
where the quadrupede ends and the fiſn begins; 
in the deſcent from beaſts to inſects we can 
hardly diftinguiſh' the ſteps of the progreſſion; 
but in the aſcent from brutes to man, the line is 
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ſtrongly drawn,. well marked, and unpaſſable, 

It is in vain that the ouran outang reſembles 
man in form, or imitates many af his actions; 
he ſtill continues a wretched, helpleſs creature, 
pent up in the moſt gloomy part of the foreſt, 

and, with regard to the proviſion for his own 
happineſs, inferior even. to the elephant or the 


| beaver in ſagacity. To us, indeed, this animal 


ſeems much wiſer than it really is. As we have 
long been uſed to meaſure the ſagacity of all 
actions by their ſimilitude to our own, and not 
their fitneſs to the animal's way of living, we 


- are pleaſed with the imitations of the ape, even 


though we know they are far from contributing 
to the convenience of its ſituation. An ape, 
or a quadrupede, when under the tramels of 
human education, may be an admirable object 


for human curioſity, but is very little advanced 
by all its learning in the road to its own telicity, 


On the contrary, I have never {cen any of theſe 
long inſtrudted animals that did not, by their 
melancholy air, appear ſenſible of the wretch · 
edneſs of their fituation. Its marks of ſeeming 
ſagacity were merely relative to us and not to 
the animal; and all CO temas was 
e of ouriouwn making. 
There is, in fact, another e re- 
Inive to this aniqal which ought not to be 
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concealed. 1 have many reaſons to believe thix 
the moſt perfect of the kind are prone, like the 
reſt of the quadrupede creation, and only owe 
their ere attitude to human education. Almoſt 
all the travellers who ſpeak of them mention their 


going ſometimes upon all fours, and ſoinetimes 


erect. As their chief refidence is among trees, 
they are without doubt uſually ſeen erect while 
they are climbing; but it is more than probuble 
that their efforts to eſcape upon the ground are 
by running upon the hands and feet together. 
Schouten, who mentions their education, tells 
us that they are taken in traps, and taught in 

the beginning to walk upon their hind legs; 
which certainly implies that in a ſtate of Nature 
they run upon all fours. Add to this, that, 
when we examine the palms of their hands and 
the ſoals of their feet, we find both equally cal 
lous and beaten; a certain proof that both have 
deen equally uſed. In thoſe hot countries, where 
the apes ate known to reſide, the ſoals of the Ne- 
groes feet, who go bare-foot, are covered with a 
{kin above an inch thick; while their hands are 
as ſoft as thoſe of an European. Did the apes 
walk in the ſame manner, the ſame exerciſe 
would have furniſhed them with ſimilar advan- 
tages, which is not the caſe. Befides all this, I 
have been affured by a very credible traveller, 
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that theſe animals naturally run in the woods 
upon all fours; and when they are taken, their 
hands are tied behind them, to teach them te 
walk upright. This attitude they learn after 
ſome time; and, thus inſtructed, they are ſent 
into Europe to aſtoniſh the ſpeculative with 
their near-approches to humanity, while it is 
never conſidered how much is natural, and how 
much has been aequired in th N ſchools 
of Benin and Angola. 
The animal next to theſe, and to . 
in the ſame claſs, is the ape, properly ſo called, 
- or the pithekos of the ancients. This is much 
leſs than the former, being not above a foot 
and an half high, but walks erect, Is without 
a tail, and is eaſily tamed. 
Of this kind alſo is the gibbon, ſo called by 
Buffon, or the long armed ape, which is a 
very extraordinary and remarkable ereature. 
It is of different fizes, being from four feet to 
two feet high. It walks erect, is without a tail, 
has a face reſembling that of a man, with a 
circle of buſhy hair all-round: the viſage; its 
eyes are large and ſunk in its head; its face 
tanned, and ts ears exactly proportioned. But 
that in which it chiefly differs from all others 
olf the monkey tribe, is the extraordinary 
length of its arms, which, when the animal 
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dands wee. are long enough to reach the 
ground; ſo that it can walk upon all fours and 


yet keep its erect [poſture at the ſame time. 


This animal, next to the ouran outang and the N 


i ape, moſt nearly reſembles mankind, not only 


in form, but in gentle manners and tractable 
diſpoſition. It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, 


and eu munen _ n en as wen 
_ romandel. ' 


The laſt of the low akinds 1s the e 
or the Magot of Buffon. This animal wants a 


tail, like the former, although there is a ſmall 


protuberance at that part, which yet is rather 


formed by the ſkin than the bone. It differs 


alſo in having a large callous red rump. The 
face is prominent, and approaches more to that 
of quadrupedes than of man. The body is 
covered with a browniſh hair, and yellow on 


the belly. It is about three feet and an half, 
or four feet high, and ds a native of » moſt parts 
of Africa and the Eaſt. As it recedes from 


man in its form, ſo alſo it appears different in 


its er ee ins N b and un- 


tractable . in . 3-4. 3's 
* Gille act kujuſs * precedentium, ut e fore 2 


quentium | erer conn * ficur i in n fe- 
minis. Tr l ent | 8 10 1115 
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DESCENDING: wings hw more parked 


| of the monkey kinds, we dome to the baboon 


and its varieties, à large, fierce, and formidable 
race, that mixing the figure of the man and the 
quadrupede in their conformation, ſeem to poſ- 


ſeſs only the defects of both; the petulance of 


the one, and the ferocity of the other. Theſt 


animals have a ſhort tail; a prominent face; 


with canine teeth, larger than thoſe of men, 


and calloſſities on the rump #. In man the 
phyſiognomy may deteive, and the figure of 


body does not always lead to the qualities of 


the mind; but in animals we may always judge 


of their diſpoſitions by their looks, and form a 


juſt oonjecture of their internal habits fror their 


external form. If we compare the nature of 
the ape and baboon by this eaſy rule, we ſhall 


at onte be led to pronbdunte that they greatly 


differ in their difpoſitious, and that the latter 
are infinitely more fierce, ſavage, and malicious 
than the former. The buran cutang, that fo 


nearly reſembles man in its figure, approaches 


alſo neareſt in the gentleneſs of its manners and 


the pliancy of its temper... The eynocephalus, 
that of all other apes 1s moſt unlike man in 


* Buffon, vol. XxVüii. p. 183. 
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form, and approaches nearer the dog in face, 
reſembles alſo the brute in nature, being wild, 
reftlefs; and impelled by a fretful impetuofity. 
But the baboon, who is ſtill more remote, and 
reſembles man only in having hands; who, from 
having a tail, a prominent face, and ſharp claws, 
approaches more nearly to the ſavage tribe, is, 
every way fierce; malicious, ignorant, and un- 
tractable. 

| The 3aboon, properly ſo called, is from tlires 
to four feet high, very ſtrong built, with a 
thick body and limbs, and canine teeth, much 
longer than thoſe of men. It has large cal- 
lofities behind, which are quite naked and red. 
Its tail is crooked and thick, and about ſeven 
or eight inches long. Its ſnout, for it can 
hardly be called a face, is long and thick, and 
on each ſide of its cheeks it has a pouch, into 
which, when fatiated with eating, it puts the 
remainder of its proviſions. It is covered 
with long thick hair of a reddiſh brown colour, 
and pretty uniform over the whole body. It 
walks more commonly upon all fours than up- 
right, and its hands as well as its feet are armed 
with long ſharp claws, inſtead of the broad 
round nails of the ape kind. 

An animal thus made for ſtrength, and fur- 
niſhed with dangerous weapons, is oma infact 

Vor. IV 7 P 
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to be one of the molt formidable of the ſavage 
race in thoſe countries where it is bred, It 
appears in its native woods, to be impelled by 
two oppoſite paſſions; an hatred for the males 
of the human ſpecies, and a deſire for women. 
Were we aſſured of theſe ſtrange oppoſitions i in 
its diſpoſition from one teſtimony alone, the 
account might appear doubtful; but, as it comes 
from a variety of the moſt credible witneſſes, 
we cannot refuſe our aſſent. From them, 
therefore, we learn that theſe animals will often 
aſſail women in a body, and force.them into 
the woods, where they keep them againſt their 
will, and kill them when refractory. From the 
Chevalier Forbin we learn, that in Siam whole - 
troops of theſe will often ſally forth from their 
foreſts and attack a village, when they know 
the men are engaged in their rice harveſt. 
They are on ſuch occaſions actuated as well by 
defire as by hunger; and not only plunder the 
houſes of whatever proviſions they can find, 
but endeavour to force the women. Theſe, 
however, as the Chevalier humourouſly relates, 
not at all liking either the manners or the figure 
of the paltry gallants, boldly ſtand on their 
defence, and with clubs or whatever other arms 
they can provide, inſtead of anſwering their 
careſſes, oblige their ugly ſuitors to retreat; 
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MONKEY KIND. 21t 
not; however, before they have damaged or 
plundered every thing eatable —_ can lay their 
Hands on. 

At the Cape of Good Hope they are leſs for- 

niidable, but to the beſt of their power equally 
miſchievous: They are there under a fort of 
natural diſcipline, and go about whatever they 
undertake with ſurpriſing {kill and regularity: 
When they ſet about robbing an orchard or a 
vineyard, for they are extremely fond of grapes; 
apples, and ripe fruit, they do not go fingly to 
work, but in large companies, and with pre- 
concerted deliberation: On theſe octaſions, a 
part of them enter the encloſure, while one is 
ſet to watch. The reſt ſtand without the fence, 
and form a line reaching all the way from their 
fellows within, to their rendezyous without, | 
which is generally in ſome eraggy mountain: 
Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the plunderers 
within the orchard throw: the fruit tothoſe that 
are without as faſt as they can gather it; or, 
if the wall or hedge be high, to thoſe that ſit 
on the top; and theſe hand the plunder to thoſe 
next them on the other ſide. Thus the fruit 


18 pitched from orie to another all along the line, 


till it is ſafely depoſited at their head quarters 


They catch it as readily as the moſt ſkilfu! 


tennis player can a ball; and while the buſineſs 
| P 2 
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is going forward, which they eonduct with greas. 
expedition, a moſt profound ſilence is obſerved 
among them. Their centinel, during this whole: 
time, continues upon the watch, extremely 
anxious and attentive; but if he perceives any 
one coming, he inſtantly. ſets up a loud cry, and 
at this ſignal the whole company ſcamper off. 
Nor yet are they at any time willing to leaye 
the place empty handed; for if they be plun- 
dering a bed of 8, for inſtance, they g 
off with one in their mouths, one in their. 
hands, and one under their arm. If the purſuit 
is hot, they drop firſt that from under their 
arm, then that from their hand; and, if it be 
continued, they at laſt let fall that which thy: 
had hitherto kept in their mouths. q 
The natives of the Cape often take the yeung 
. of theſe animals, and, feeding them with ſheep- 
and goats milk, accuſtom them to guard their 
houſes; which duty they perform with great 
punctuality. Thoſe, however, that have been 
brought into Europe, are headſtrong, rude, and 
untractable. Dogs and cats, when they have 
done any thing wrong, will run off; but theſe 
ſeem careleſs and inſenſible of the miſchief they 
do; and I have ſeen one of them break a whole 
table of china, as it ſhould ſeem by deſign, with - 
out; appearing in the leaſt conſeious of having 
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done amiſs. It was not, however, in any reſpe& 
fo formidable as that deſcribed by Mr. Buffon, 
of which he gives the following deſcription: 
* It was not,” ſays he, extremely ugly, and 
yet it excited horror. It continually appeared in 
a ſtate of ſavage ferocity, gnaſhing its teeth, fly- 


| ing at the ſpectators, and furiouſſy reſtleſs. It 
was obliged to be confined in an iron cage, the 
bars of which ito forcibly attempted to break, 


that the ſpeRators were ftruck with apprehen- 
fion. It was a ſturdy bold animal, whoſe ſhort 
limbs and powerful exertions ſhewed vaſt 
ſtrength and agility. The long hair with which 


it was covered ſeemed to add to its apparent 
abilities; which, however, were in reality fo 
great, that it could eafily overcome more than 


a ſingle man, unleſs armed. As to the reſt, it 


For ever appeared excited by that paſſion which 
renders the mildeſt animals at intervals furious. 


Its laſcivouſneſs was conſtant, and its ſatisfac- 


tions particular. Some others alſo of the monkey 
kind ſhewed the ſame degree of impudence, and 


particularly in the preſence of women; but, 
as they were leſs in ſize, their petulance was leſs 
obvious, and their inſolence more d cor- 
rected. 
But, however violent the deſires of theſe 
animals may be, they are not found to breed 
P 3 
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in our climate. The female brings forth uſually 
but one ata time, which ſhe carries in her arms, 
and in a peculiar manner clinging tg her breaſt, 
As to the reſt, theſe animals are not at all car- 

nivorous; they principally feed upon fruits, 
roots, and corn, and generally keep together in 

companies. The internal parts are more unlike 
thoſe of man than of quadrupedes, particularly 
the liver, which is like that of a dog divided, 
into fix lobes. The lungs are more divided, 
the guts in general are ſhorter, and the riger 
Fopnger and flatter. 

The largeſt of the baboon wed i 18 the Man- 
dril; anugly diſguſting animal, with a tail ſhorter 
than the former, though of a much larger ſta- 

ture, being from four to five feet high. The 
muzale is ſtill longer than that of the preceding, 
it is of a bluiſh colour, and ſtrongly marked 
with wrinkles, which give it a frightful ap- 
pearance. But what renders it truly loathſome 
is, that from the noſe there is always ſeen iſ- 
ſuing a ſnot, which the animal takes care at in- 
tervails to lick off with its tongue and ſwallow, 
It is a native of the Gold Coaſt; it is ſaid to 
walk more frequently eręct than upon all fours; 
and when diſpleaſed, to weep like a child. There 
was one of them ſhewn- in England ſome years 
ago. It ſeemed tame but: ſtupid, and had 2 
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method of opening its mouth and blowing at 


ſuch as came too near. 
The Wanderow 1 is a baboon rather leſs-than 


the former, with the body leſs compact and 


muſcular, and the hinder parts ſeemingly more 
feeble. The tail is from ſeven to eight inches 
long; the muzzle is prominent as in the reſt of 
this kind ; but what particularly diſtinguifhes 


it is a large long white head of hair, together 


with a monſtrous. white 'beard, coarſe, rough, 
and deſcending; the colour of the reſt of the 
body being brown or black. As“ to the reſt, 
in its ſavage ftate, it is equally fierce with the 
others; but, with. a proper education, it ſeems 
more tractable than moſt of its kind, and is 


_ chiefly ſeen i in the woods of Ceylen and Ma- 
Jabar. 


The Maimon of Buffon, which Edwards calls 


the Pigtail, is the laſt of the baboons, and in fize 


rather approaches the monkey, being no larger 
than a cat. Its chief diſtinction, beſides its pro- 
minent muzzle, like a baboon, is in the tail, 

which is about five or ſix inches long, and 


curled up like that of an hog; from which cir- 
cumſtance, peculiar to this animal, our Engliſh | 


naturaliſt gave it the name. It is a native of 


Sumatra, and does not well endure the rigours 
of our climate. Edwards, however, kept- one 
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of them a year in London; and another of them 
happening at the ſame time to be expoſed in a 
ſhew.of beaſts, he brought the two exiles to- 
gether, to ſee if they would claim or acknow- 
ledge their kindred. The moment they came 
into each other's preſence, they teſtified their 
mutual ſatisfaction, and ſeemed quite tranſ- 
Ported at the interview. | 
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THE varieties in the larger tribes of the : 


monkey kind are but few; in the ape we have 
ſeen but four, and in the baboon about as many, 
But when we come to the ſmaller claſs, the dif. 
ferences among them ſeem too tedious for enu- 
meration. Theſe, as was abſeryed in the be- 
ginning, are all ſmall in ſtature, and with long 
tails, by which they are diſtinguiſned from the 
preceding, that entirely want the tail, or are 
large and have but a ſhort one. The varieties 
in the form and colour of dogs, or ſquirrels, is 


nothing to what are found among monkeys of 


the ſmaller kind. Boſman mentions above fifty 
ſorts on the Gold Coaſt alone, and Smith con- 
firms the account. Condamine aſſerts that it 
would take up a volume to deſeribe the diffe- 
rences of theſe to be found along the river 
Amazons; and we are ſure that every one of 


at 


theſe is very different from thoſe on the African x 
coaſt, Naturaliſts, however, have undertaken 
to make a catalogue of their numbers; and they 


either tranſmit their deſcriptions from one to 


another, or only enumerate thoſe few that have 


found their way to Europe, and have fallen 


within the narrow circle of their own obſerva- 
tion. But, though it may be proper enough to 
deſcribe ſuch as fall under notice, it is certainly 
wrong to offer a ſcanty catalogue as complete, 


and to induce the reader to ſuppoſe he ſees a 


picture of the whole group of theſe animals 


| when he is only preſented with a ſmall part of 


the number. Such, therefore, as are fond of 
the reputation of adding-new deſcriptions to the 
ſtock of natural biſtory, have here a wide, 
though ſurely a barren, field to enlarge in; and 
they will find it no difficult matter, by obſer- 
ving the various animals of this kind that are 
from time to time brought from their native 
coaſts to this country, to indulge in deſcription, 
and to ring the changes upon all the technical 
terms with which this moſt pleaſing ſcience is 
obſcured and rendered diſguſting. For my own 
part, I will ſpare the reader and myſelf the 
trouble of entering into an elaborate deſcription 
of each; content with obſerving once more, that 
their numbers are very great and their dif- 
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ferences very trifling. There is ſcarce a country 
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in the tropical climates that does not ſwarm with 


them, and ſcarce a foreſt that is not inhabited 


by a race of monkeys diſtin& from all others. 
Every different wood along the coaſts of Africa 
may be conſidered as a ſeparate colony of mon- 
keys, differing from thoſe of the next diſtrict 
in colour, in ſize, and malicious miſchief, It 


18 indeed remarkable that the monkeys of two 


cantons are never found to mix with each other, 


but rigorouſly to obſerve a ſeparation; each 


foreſt produces only its own ; and theſe guard 


their limits from the inceuſion of all ſtrangers 


of a different race from themſelves. In this 
they ſomewhat reſemble the human inhabitants 
of the ſavage nations, among whom they are 
found; where the petty kingdoms are numerous, 
and their manners oppoſite. There, in the ex- 
tent of a few miles, the traveller is preſented 
with men ſpeaking different languages, pro- 


feſſing different religions, governed by different 
laws, and only reſembling each other i in their 


mutual animoſity. 

In general, monkeys of all kinds being leſs 
than the. baboon, are endued with leſs powers 
of doing miſchief. Indeed, the ferocity of their 
nature ſeems to diminiſh with their fize; and 
when taken wild in the woods, they are ſooner 
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tamed, and-more eaſily taught to imitate man 
than the former. More gentle than the baboon, 
and lefs grave and ſullen than the ape, they Gon 
begin to exert all their ſportive mimicries, .and 
are eaſily reſtrained by corretio® But it muſt 
be confeſſed that they will do nothing they are 
deſired without beating; for, if their fears be 
entirely removed, they are the moſt en and 
headſtrong animals in Nature. 

In their native woods they are not leſs the 
peſts of man than of other animals. The 
monkeys, ſays a traveller &, are in poſſeſſion of 
every foreſt where they reſide, and may be con- 
ſidered as the maſters of the place. Neither 
the tiger, nor the lion itſelf, will venture to diſ- 
pute the dominion, ſince theſe, from the tops 
of trees, continually carry on an offenſive war, 
and by their agility eſcape all poſſibility of pur- 
ſuit, Nor have the birds leſs to fear from their 
continual depredations; for, as theſe harmleſs 
inhabitants of the wood uſually build upon 
trees, the monkeys are for ever on the watch 
to find out and rob their neſts; and ſuch is 
their petulant delight in miſchief, that they will 
fling their eggs againſt the ground when they 
want appetite or inclination to devour them. 

There 1 is but one animal in all the foreſt that 


* Deſcription Hiſtorique de Macacar, p. 51. 
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ventures to oppoſe the monkey, and that is the 
ſerpent. The larger ſnakes are often ſeen 
winding up the trees where the monkeys reſide; 
and, when they happen to ſurpriſe them ſleep. 
ing, ſwallow them whole before the little ani- 
mals have time to make a defence. In this 
manner, the two moſt ' miſchievous kinds in 
all Nature keep the whole foreſt between 
them; both equally formidable to each other, 
and for ever employed in mutual hoſtilities, 
The monkeys in general inhabit the tops of 
the trees, and the ſerpents cling to the bran- 
ches nearer the bottom; and in this manner 
they are for ever ſeen near each other, like ene- 
mies in the ſame field of battle. Some travellers, 
indeed, have ſuppoſed that their vicinity rather 
argued their mutual friendſhip, and that they 
united in this manner to form an offenſive 
league again all the reſt of animated Nature &. 
* Thave ſeen theſe monkeys,” ſays Labat, *play- 
ing their gambols upon thoſe very branches on 
which the ſnakes were repoſing, and jumping 


over them without receiving any injury, al- 


though the ſerpents of that country were natu- 
rally vindictive, and always ready to bite what- 
ever diſturbed them.” Theſe gambols, however 
were probably nothing more than the inſults of 


' * Labat, Relat. de PAfriq. Occident, p. 317- 
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m enemy that was conſcious of its own ſafety; 
\ and the monkeys might have provoked the 
| ſnake in the ſame manner as we often ſee ſpar- 
rows twitter at a cat. However this be, the 
| foreſt is generally divided between them; and 
| theſe woods, which Nature ſeems to have em- 


belliſned with her richeſt magnificerice, rather 


inſpire terror than delight, and —_ ferve as 
retreats for miſchief and malignity. 

The enmity of theſe animals. to iind 
is partly ridiculous, and partly formidable. 
They ſeem, ſays Le Comte, and others, to have 
a peculiar inſtinct in diſcovering their foes; and 
are perfectly ſkilled, when attacked, in mu- 
tually defending and aſſiſting eachother. When 
a traveller enters among theſe woods, they 
conſider him as an invader, upon their domi- 
nions, and join all to repel the intruſion. At 
firſt they ſurvey him with a kind of inſolent cu- 
purſue him as he goes along, and make a loud 
chattering,, to call the reſt of their companions 
together. They then begin their hoſtilities by 
grinning, threatening, and flinging down the 
withered branches at him, which they break 
from the trees: they even take their excre- 
ments in their hands, and throw them at his 
head. Thus they attend him wherever he goes; 

1 
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jumping from tree to tree with ſuch amazing 
ſwiftneſs, that the eye can ſcarce attend their 
motions. Although they take the moſt def: 
perate leaps, yet they are ſeldom feen to come 
to the ground, for they eaſily faſten upon the 
branches that break their fall, and ſtick, either 


by their hands, feet, or tail, wherever they 


touch. If one of them happens to be wounded, 
the reſt aſſemble round, and clap their fingers 
into the wound, as if they were defirous of 


ſounding its depth: If the blood flows in any 


quantity, ſome of them keep it ſhut up, while 


others get leaves, which they chew, and thruſt 
into the opening: however extraordinary this 


may appear tt is aſſerted to be often ſeen, and to 
be ſtrictly true. In this manner they wage a pe- 


tulant, unequal war; and are often killed in 


numbers before they think proper to make a 
retreat. This they effect with the fame preci- 
pitation with whioh they at firſt came together, 
In this retreat the young are feen clinging 
to the back of the female, with which ſhe 
jumps away, nin, unembarraſſed os the 
burthen. 
The curiofity of the a ns, in fone 
meaſure, induced the natives of the places 
where theſe animals reſide, to catch or take 


them alive by every art they are able. The 
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uſual way in ſuch caſe, is to ſhoot the female 
as ſhe carries her young, and then both, of 


courſe, tumble to the ground. But even this 


is not eaſily performed; for if the animal be not 

killed outright, it will not fall; but clinging to 
ſome branch, continues, even when dead, its 
former graſp, and remains on the tree where it 


was ſhot, until it drops off by putrefaction: 
In this manner it is totally loſt to the purſuer; 
for to attempt climbing the tree, to bring either 


it or the young one down, would probably be 
fatal, from the number of ſerpents that are hid 
among the branches. For this reaſon the 
ſportſman always takes care to aim at the head; 
which, if he hits, the monkey falls directly to 
the ground; and the young one comes down 
at the ſame time, clinging to its dead parent. 
The Europeans along the coaſts of Guinea, 
often go into the woods to ſhoot monkeys; and 
nothing. pleaſes the Negroes more than to ſee 


thoſe animals drop, againſt which they have the 


greateſt animoſity. *They confider them, and 
not without ' reaſon, as the moſt miſchievous 
and tormenting creatures in the world; and are 
happy to ſee their numbers deftroyed, upon a, 
double account; as well becauſe they dread 
their devaſtations, as becauſe they love their 
feſh, The monkey, which is always ſkinned 
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before it is eaten, when ſerved up at a Negios 
feaſt, looks fo: like a child; that an Zuropean 


is ſhocked at the very fight; Thie natives, 


however, who are not ſo nice; devour it as one 


| of the higheſt delicacies and alliduvally-atiend 


our ſportſmen, to profit by the fpoil. But what 
they are chiefly aſtoniſſed at, is to fee our tra- 
vellers carefully taking' the young ones alive; 
while they leave them the old ones, that are 
certainly the moſt fit to he eaten. They cannot 
comprehend: what advantage can ariſe to us 

from educating or keeping a little animal, that, 
by experience, they know to be equally fraught 
with tricks and miſchief: ſome of them have 
even been led to ſuppofe, that, with a kind of 


-perverſe affection, we love only creatures of 
the moſt miſchievous kinds; and having feen 


us often buy young and tame monkeys, they 


have taken equal care to bring rats to our factors, 


offering them for ſale; and greatly diſappointed 
at finding no Purchaſer for 15 ee a com- 


modity *, 


The Negroes confider theſe animals as their 
greateſt plague; and, indeed, they do incre- 
ble damage, when they come in companies 
to lay waſte a field of Indian corn or rice, or a 
plantation of ſugar-canes. They carry off as 

Labat, Relat, del Afriq. Occident, p. 3 17. 
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much as they are able; and they deſtroy ten 


times more than they beur away. Their manner 
of plundering is pretty much like that of the 
baboon, already mentioned, in a garden. One 


of them Rands centinel upon a tree, while the 


reſt are plundering carefully and cautiouſly 


turning on: every fide; but particularly to that 


on whick there is the greateſt danger: in the 
mean tine; the reſt of the ſpoilers purſue their 


work with great fflenee unit afliduity ; "they are 


not contented with the firſt blade of corn, or 
the firſt cane that they happen to lay their 
hands on: they firſt pull up ſuch as appear 
moſt alluting to the eye: they turn it round, 


examine, compare it with others, and if they 


find it to their mind, fick it under one of their 
ſhoulders. When in this manner they have 
got their load, they begin to think of re- 
treating: but if ie ſhould happen that the 
owners of the field appear to interrupt their 
depredations, their faithful centinel inſtantly 
gives notice, by erying out, houp, houp, houp ; 
which the reſt perfectly underſtand, and all at 
once throwing down the corn they hold 1 in the 
left hands, ſeamper off upon three legs, carrying 
the remainder in the right. If they are fill 


hotly purſued, they then are content to throw 


down their whole burthen, and to take refuge 
| Vor. IV „ Q 
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among their woods, on the __ of high they 
remain in perfect ſecurity. {0271401146 1 


Were we to give faith to what: ſome — | 


| ors: us, of the government, policies, and 
ſubordination of theſe animals, we might per- 
haps be taxed with credulity; but we have no 
reaſon to doubt that they are under a kind of 
diſcipline, which they exerciſe among eachother, 
They are generally feen to keep together in com- 


panfes, to march in exact order, and to obey 


the voice of ſome particular chieftain, remark- 
able for his ſize and gravity. One ſpecies of 
theſe, which Mr. Buffon calls the ouarine, and 
which are remarkable for the loudneſs and the 


diſtinctneſs of their voice, are ſtill more ſo for 
the uſe to which they convert it. I have fre- 


quently been a witneſs,” ſays Margrave, « of 
their aſſemblies and deliberations. Every day, 


both morning and evening, the ouarines aſ- 


ſemble in the woods to receive inſtructions. 
When all come together, one among 1 the num- 
ber takes the higheſt place on a tree, and makes 
a ſignal with his hand to the reſt to ſit round, 


in order to hearken. As ſoon as he ſees them 


placed, he begins his diſcourſe, with ſo loud A 


Voice, and yet in a manner ſo precipitate, that 


to hear him at a a diſtance, o one would think the 
| whole company were eryieg out at the fame 
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: time: however, -during that time, one only is 
ſpeaking; and all the reſt obſerve the moſt 

3 profound ſilence. When this has done, he 

4 makes a ſign with the hand for the reſt to reply; 

- and at that inſtant 'they raiſe their voices to- 

0 gether, until by another ſignal of the hand : 

f they are enjoined ſilence. This they as readily - 

r. obey; till, at laſt, the whole aſſembly breaks 

1 up, after hearing a repetition of the ſame 

y preachment.“ | 

3 The chief food of the monkey-tribe i is ie 

of the buds of trees, or ſucculent roots and plants. 

id They all, like man, ſeem fond of ſweets; and 

* particularly the pleaſant juice of the palm- tree, 

or and the ſugar cane. With theſe the fertile 

© regions in which they are bred, ſeldom fail to 

of ſupply them; but when it happens that theſe 

I, fail, or that more nouriſhing food becomes 

af- more agreeable, they eat inſets and. worms; 

ns. and, ſometimes, if near the coaſts, deſcend to 

m- the ſea-ſhore, where they eat oyſters, crabs, 

LE and ſhell fiſh. The manner of managing an 

ad, oyſter, is extraordinary enough; but it is too 

em well atteſted, to fail of our aſſent. As the 

d a oyſters in the tropical climates are generally 

hat larger than with us, the monkeys, when they 

the go to the ſea- ſide pick up a ſtone, and clap it 

me between * e ſhells; this Prevents them : 
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picture of parential affection. The male and 


inclined to profit by their example: they hand 


from cloſing; and the monkey then cats the 
fiſh at his eaſe. They often alſo draw crabs 
from the water, by putting their tail to the hole 
where that animal takes refuge, and the crab 
faſtening upon it, they withdraw it with a jerk, 
and thus pull their prey upon ſhore. This 
habit of laying traps for' other animals, makes 
them very cautious of being entrapped them- 
ſelves; and I am aſſured, by many perſons of 
credit, that no ſnare, how nicely baited ſoever, 
will take the monkey of the Weſt-Indian iſlands; 
for having been accuſtomed to the cunning of 
man, it oppoſes its CON diſtruſt hag cr 
artifice. 
The monkey gebelly brings * one at a 
time, and ſometimes two. Fhey are rarely 
found to breed when brought over into Europe; 
but of thoſe that do, they exhibit a very ftriking 


female are never tired of fondling their young 
one. They inſtruct it with no little aſfiduity; 
and often feverely correct it, if ſtubborn, or dif- 


it from one to the other; and when the male 
has done ſhewing his regard, the female takes 
her turn. When wild in the woods, the fe- 
male, if ſhe happens. to have two, carries one 
on her back, and the other 1 in x her! arms: that 
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on her back clings very cloſely, claſping its 
hands round her neck, and its feet about her 
middle; when ſhe wants to ſuckle it, 1 ſhe then 
alters her pofitionz and that which bas been. 
fed gives place to the other, which ſhe takes 
in her arms. It often happens that ſhe is un- 
able to leap from one tree to another, when 
thus loaden; and upon ſuch ocraſions, their 
dexterity is very ſurpriſing. The whole family 
form a kind of chain, locking tail in tail, or 
händ in hand, and one of them holding the 
branch above, the reſt ſwing down, balancing 
to and fro, like a pendulum, until the under- 
moſt” is enabled to catch hold of the lower 
branehes af ſome neighbouring: tree. When 
the hold is fixed below, the monkey lets go 
that which is above, and thus comes under- 
moſt in turn; but, creeping up along the chain, 
attarns the next branches, like the reſt; and thus 
they alt take poſſeffien of the tree, Wien 
Ever cottiing'to'the' ground. 
When in a ſtate of gemeſtie hore thoſe 
ani are very amuſing, and often fill up a 
vacant hour, when other entertainment is want 
ing. There are few that are not acquainted 
with theft various mitnicries, - and their ca- 
pricivus feats of activity. But it ig getierally 
in compan y with other animals of a more fimple 
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diſpoſition that their tricks and ſuperior- in- 


ſtints are ſhewn; they ſeem to take a delight 
in tormenting them; and I have ſeen; one of 
them amuſing itſelf for hours together, in im- 
poſing upon the gravity of a cat. Eraſmus 
tells us of a large monkey, kept by Sir Thomas 
More, that, one day diverting itſelf in his 
garden, where ſome tame rabbits were kept, 
played ſeveral of its uſual pranks among them, 
while the rabbits ſcarce well knew what to make 
of their new acquaintance: in the mean time, 
a weaſel, that came for very different purpoſes. 
than thoſe of entertainment, was ſeen peering 


about the place in which the rabbits were fed, 
and endeavouring to make its way, by removing 


a board that-cloſed; their hutch. While the 


monkey ſaw no danger, it continued a, calm 
ſpectator of the enemyꝰ's efforts; but juſt when, 
by long labour, the weaſel had effected its 
ꝑurpoſe, and had removed the hoard, . the 
monkey ſtept in, and, with the utmoſt dexter 


rity; faſtened. it again in its place; and! the diſ- 


appointed weaſel was too much fatigued to 


renew its operations. To this I will, only 


add What: F ather Sal. in bis hiſtory Lol An- 


country, where he went to convert the, nge 


natives to Chriſtianity, and met with nothing 
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but 3 and — ; while: his | 


| e abiniqs his patience een by the 


obſtinacy of the ſtupid natives, and his little 

proviſions. daily pulndered, without redreſs, in 
ſuchan exigencyhe found more faithful ſervices 
from the monkeys than the men; theſe he had 
taught to attend him, to guard him while fleep- 
ing againſt thieves and rats, to comb his head, 
to fetch his water; and, he aſſerts, that they were 


even more tractable than the human inhabitants 
of the place. It is indeed remarkable, that in 


thole:countries where the men are moſt bar- 
batous and ſtupid, the brutes are moſt active 
arid ſagacious. It is in the torrid tracts, in- 
habited by Barbarians, that ſuch various animals 
are found with inſtincts ſo nearly approaching 
feaſon. 3. The faxages both of Africa and Ame 
rid, acdgrdingly ſuppoſe monkeys to be men; 
idleyſlothfulꝭ rational beings; capable of ſpeech 
and? converſation ; but obſtinately dumb, for 
fear of being compelled to labour. 

of all ſavages, thoſe of Africa are the 
muſt brutal, ſo, of all countries, the monkeys 
of Africa are the moſt expert and entertaining. 
Phe imenkeys of America are, in general, 


neither ſo ſagacious nor ſo tractable, nor is 


thei . ſo nearly approaching that of man. 


LS 
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The monkeys of the new continent, may be 
very eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe: of the old, 
by three marks. Thoſe: of the ancient conti - 
nent are univerſally found to have a; naked 
callous ſubſtance behind, upon which they ſit; 
which thoſe of America are entirely without; 
thoſe- alſo of the ancient continent: have the | 
noſtrils differently formed, more rel 
thoſe: of men, the holes opening downward; 
whereas. the American monkeys have them 
opening on each ſide; thoſe of the ancient 
world, have pouches on each fide the jaw into 
which they put their proviſions, which 4bale of 
America are without: Laſtly, nope ef the 
monkeys of the anciem continent hang by the 
tail, which many of the American ſurts are 
known to do. By theſe marks the monkeys of 
either continent, may be readily diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, and prized acgerdingh. ny 
African monkey, as Lam aflured;.re 
longer education, and b | | 
that of America; but it is at laſt Found ca · 282 
pable of more various powers of imitation; | 
and ſhows: a4 nnen ee 
tiger 6549023 Hen add ig in 

Mr. — ak has — this mee of 
imitative beings, with greater accuracy than 
any other naturaliſt . —_— makes | _ 
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nine ſpecirs of ns helonging tn the ancient 


continentʒ ind eleven! belonging tu the new. 


To all theſe he gires the names which they go 
by, in their reſpective countries: which, un- 
doubtedly;/is the method; ae Pte e IR 
and the maſt proper; for imitation. - - U hd; 

Of the monkeys, of the ancient ene 
che firſt he deſeribes is the Macaguo; ſome. 


body, and an hideous wrinkled viſage: it differs, 
however, in having a very long tail; which is 


covered with 'tofted. Hair. It n _ wy 


Congo: 37% Ei 1 4304 £1* 241 271 3G 3311 5 
The ſecond is the Palas; eee the 
fame ſile with the. former; brit differs; in Aa- 
ving: longer body, und a face leſs hideous; 
it is 
its hair, which is of red, O brilliant, that the 


anioid] Ins adi e actually ꝓaisted. It 


is uſually i brbughi from Senegal ꝭ an by ſome, 
callkd:the!redruffricen hn, S e rae. 
Fh third of the ancient continent is the 


Malbraik; of which hel fixppoſes'theimonkey 


which he calls the bonet chinois to be a Varicty. 
The! ane 6s: remarkable for a long tail. and long 


_ beandz(th6:fthers Tonia eh of bair,.chat-ggvery 


tberronm off the: ibdado from, whenge/it tokes 


che mange Both ark natives . 5 


what refemhling a habaon in ſize, ſtrength of | 


remaikable for the colour of 5 
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and the Bramins. ho extend their charity to 
all the brute creation, have | hoſpitals for ſuch 


of thein as n to _ PULL be 
diſabled; Hina 

The d efechiskildyiin-theatigabey; 1 
this may be diſtinguiſhed from all others, by its 
eye-lids, which are naksd, and of a ſtriking 
whiteneſs. It is a native of Madagaſcar. 


The fifth _ the Mona, or the Cephus of the 
ancients: it is diſtinguiſned by its colour, 
which is r with black: and red; and 
its tail is of an aſh-calour, with two white ſpots 
on each ſide at its inſertion. It is a native of 

the northern parts of Affica -. nh! 


The ſixth is the Catlitrix, or Orten Monkey 


of St. Lago; "diſtinguiſhed by ins bean 


and belly, und its lach fact. i iM i 
The ſeventilis the Mouſtoc or White Noſe 
diſtinguiſletł by the W hiteneſs pf its lips; from 


wuhence it has received its namè, the reſt of 
the face beiug of a deep blue. It is a native of 


the Gold Coaſt, and a very beautiful little 
animal: 6:96 O eminec 208 ella f Hoi le 
zulieteishthüs the Takipsiny and may be 
dungs ſhed as well by: irs benuiiful variety vf 


Ween; white and yellowchdir, as by that unde: 


the eyts; being of a greater length than the reſt. 
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It is ſuppoſed; to be A native: of. Africa and the 
Eaſt. in ene N 

The ninth 2 laſt of oO ee of the 
Park continent, is the Douc, ſo called in Co- 
chinchina, of which country it is a native.- 'The 


doue ſeems to unite the characters of all the 


former together: with a long tail, like the 
monkey; of a ſize as large as the baboon; and 


with a flat face like the ape: it even reſembles 
the American monkeys, in having no callous on 


its poſteriors. Thus it-ſeems to form the ſhade 
by which the monkeys of one Pet: wy 
linked with- thoſe, of the other. 21 biizit af] 
Next come the monkeys of the new continent; 
which, as hath been ſaid, differ from thoſe; of 


the old, in the make of their noſtrils, in their 


having no galloſity on their poſteriors, and i in 
thejr having no pouches on each fide of the jaw. 
They differ alſo from each other, a part of 
them making no uſe of their tails to hang by; 
while otbers of them have the tail very ſtrong 
and muſcular, and ſerving by way of a fifth 
hand to hold by, Thoſe with muſcular holding 
tails, are called ſapajousg thoſe with feeble, 


vuſeleß gails, Bre called /apaing., Of che ſaba- 


ous there arg five ſorts; of the agoins. there 
are fix. ii id n. 


N The, Hirſt of the ſapajous, is the. Warine, or 
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the Brazilian Guariba. This Moinsen 5 is as 


large as a fox, with black long hair, and re- 


__wallbe:fr the ibüdnétb lof Its volew. 2 It is 
| the largeſt of che rior OI to be ee wa 


America. * N 4 25 ch — N 
The fecond is the e dich why be 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt; by having no thumb, 


and, conſequently, wur oer fingers on the two 


fore paws. The tail, hewever, ſupplies the 
defects of the hamd; and with this the animal 
flings itfelf from one ties to another, with ſur. 
Ano or 3 Hit E 
The third is the 830; ditefbguhed from 
ther reſt of the fapajois, by. its yellowiſh, feſh- 


| coloured: face. SUD t pad divides; © 


The fourth is the Sal. It is fomewhatilarge 


can the Tajon, and has a broader muzzle. It 


is called alſo the” bh,. from its peculiar 


mammer of Aatmenting, when eicher threatened 


or beater. S elit: igll. 10 Ol vo anion 1d 
be fifth and aft“ of che ſapajou kind, or 
monkeys that betd by "the tail, 18 the Samiri, 


or Autora; which is the malle and the 


moft beaurffuf of- all. It is of A fine orange 


colour; with'two' etreles of ffeſh tburit the eyes. 


y te er, delleate admit, and hel 


eil Tt 


It is a*1 
in high price. 17 U 
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kinds. The firſt and the largeſt, is the Saki; 
or Cagui; ſd remarkable for the length of the 
hair on its tail, that it has been oſten termed 
the Fox-Tailed Monkey. It is of different 
ſizes; ſome being twice as large as others. 

The - ſecond of this kind is the Tamaim ; 
which is uſually black; with the feet yellow. 
Some, however, ate found all oe e 
Ne with yellow. | 

The third is the Wiſtiti; 3 ter 


| the large tufts ws EI OP its Eee and its 


annulated tail. | 

The fourth is 5 5 Marikina: with a mane 
round the neck, and a bunch of hair at the end 
of the tail, like a lion. „ 

The fiſth is ealled the Pinch; with the * 


of a beautiful black, and white hair that de- hy 


hens on each ſide of the face, like that of : 
The laſt, leaſt, and maſh beautiful of all, is 


the Mico, an animal too curiouſſy adorned, not 


to demand a particular deſcription; which is 
thus given of it, by Mr. Condamine. That, 


ſays he, which the governor of Para made 


me a preſent of, was the only one of its kind 


that was ſeen in the country. The hair on its 
body was of a beautiful ſilver colour, brighter 
than that of the moſt venexable/ human hair: 


0 
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while the tail was of a deep — to 
blackneſs. It had another ſingularity, more 
remarkable than the former; its ears, its cheeks, 
and lips, were tinctured with ſo bright a vermil- 
lion, that one could ſcarce be led to ſuppoſe 
that it was natural. I kept it a year; and it 
was ſtill alive when I made this deſcription of 
it, almoſt within ſight of the coaſts of France: 
all I could then do, was to preſerve it in ſpirits 
of wine, which might ſerve to keep it in ſuch 
a ſtate, as to ſhew that I did not in the _ 
xagyerate 3 in _ deſcription.” 


or THE MA K I. 


THE laſt of the monkey kind are the 
Makies; which have no other pretenſions to be 
placed in this claſs, except that of having hands 
like the former, and making uſe of them to 
climb trees, or to pluck their food. Animals 
of the hare kind, indeed, are: often ſeen to 
feed themſelves with their fore paws, but they 
can hold nothing in one of them ſingly, and 
are obliged to take up whatever they eat in 
both at once: but it is otherwiſe with the maki; 
as well as the monkey kinds, they ſeize their 
food with one hand, pretty much like a man, 
and graſp it with great eaſe and firmneſs. The 

| b a | | 
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maki, therefore, from this conformation in its 


hands, both before and behind, approaches 


| nearly: to the monkey kind; but, in other re- 
ſpects, ſuch as the make of the ſnout, the 


form of the ears, and the parts that diſtinguiſh 


the ſexes, it entirely differs from them. There 
are many different kinds of theſe animals; all 
varying from each other in colour or fire, but 


agreeing in the human - like figure of their hands 


and feet, and in their long noſe, which ſome- 

what reſembles that of a dog. As moſt of theſe 
are bred in the depths. of the foreſt, we know 
little more concerning them than their figure, 


Their way of living, their power of purſuit and 


eſcape can only be ſuppofed, from the analogy 
of their - conformation, ſomewhat to reſemble 


thoſe of the monkey. 


The firſt of this kind is the. 8 i 


beautiful animal, about the ſize of a common 
cat, but the body and limbs flenderer, and of 
a longer make. It has a very long tail, at leaſt 
double the length of its body; it is covered 
with fur, and marked alternately with broad 


| rings. of black and white. But what it is chiefly 


remarkable for, beſides the form of its hands 


and feet, is the largeneſs of its eyes, which are 


ſurrounded with. a broad black ſpace; ; and the 
length of the hinder legs, which by, far exceed 
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thoſe e ' When it ſleeps, ie deings its 
nofe' te its belly, and its tail over its head. 


When it plays, it uſes à fort of galloping, 


with its tail raiſed over its back, which keeps 
continually i in motion. The head is covered 


with dark aſh- coloured hair; the back and fides, 


with a red afh-eoloer; and not ſo dark as on 
the head; and the whole gloffy, ſoft, and de- 
lieate, oed to the touch, and Handige. al. 


native of Ester Adee to be ab ory 


| efs gentle atimal; and thongh it reſembles the 


monkey in many reſpects, it has neither its ma- 
Hee nor its miſchief: 55 neverthelefs, Ike the 
monkey; it feems to be always in motion; on 
moves, Icke afl tour handed aniiwidls," in a 
oblique directions Op. 

A fecond of this kind, which is alfo a e 
of Madagaſcar, is the Mongoo; which is leſs 
than the. former; with a ſoft gloffy robe, but 


a fittle curled.” The noſe àlſo is thicket than 


that of tHe” mod6co; the eyes are black, with 
orange. coloured cireles round the. pn vil and 
the tail is of one uniform colour. As to the 
zeff, it is found of various colours; Wine being 
black, others brown; and its actions ſome⸗ 
what reſemble thoſe of a monkey. 8 7 


"This Vari is much larger than either of the 
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 Fforiner' its hair is much longe ; and-it has a 
ana ofruff round the neck, a of very 
long -bdin; by which it may bo eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt. It differs alſo in its diſ- 5 f 
5 poſition,” which is fierce and ſavage; as alſo in 
the loudneſs of its voice, which ſomewhat re- 
ſembles the aug o or the os "This alſo i is a 
BE native of Madagaſcar | 
10 this ſſh: we may refor 
Buffon We; Lori; very remarkable 
for the fingulazity of its figure. This i of all. 
other aniwal. ALTOS in} proport 


mnt 


cf 3 
Fi . „ 


a little bn 4 


1 appears 1 ; dy ee ” 
tail. In other reſpecti it it reſembles thoſe of - 
the maki kind; as well in its hands and feet, 

as in its ſuout) and in he gloffy qualities of 
its hair,” It is about the-fize of a f{quirrel; 
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animals of the new, that uſe their hands like 
tha former, as well as their tails, and that GL: 
up the chaſm between the monkey tribe and 


the lower orders of the foreſt. As the maki 
kind in ſome meaſure ſeem to unite the fox 


and the monkey in their figure and ſize, ſo 


_ theſe ſeem to unite the monkey and the rat. 
They are all leſs than the former; they have | 


long tails, almoſt bare of hair; and their fur, 


as well as their ſhape, ſeems to place them near 
the rat kind. Some have accerdingly ranked 
them in that elaſs; but their being four- handed, 


is a ſufficient reaſon for placing them in * the, 


rear of the monkeys. 


. The firſt and the. moſt Res FR of this 


abs is the Oppoſſum, an animal found | both 


in North and South America, of the ſize of a 
ſmall cat. The head reſembles that of a fox; 
it has fifty teeth in all; but two great ones in 
the midſt, like thoſe of a rat. The eyes are 
little, round, clear, lively, and placed upright; 


the ears are long, broad, and tranſparent, like 


thoſe of the rat kind; its tail alſo encreaſes the 


ſimilitude, being round, long, a little hairy in 


the beginning, but quite naked towards the 


end. The fore legs are ſhort, being about 
three inches long; while thoſe behind are about 


four. The feet are like hands) each having 
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five toes or fingers; with white PO RY nails, | 
and rather. longer behind. than before. But it 
0 ar in this animal, that the thumb on 
the hinder legs wants a nail; whereas the fingers 
are furniſhed. with clawed-nails as uſual; _ 

But that which diſtinguiſhes this animal Gam | 
al others, and what has excited the. wonder of | 
mankind. for more than two centuries, is the 


extraordinary conformation of its belly, as it is 

found to have a falſe womb, into. which the * 
young. when brought forth in the uſual manner, 
creep, and continue for ſome days longer, to 
lodge and rde ſecurely. This bag, if we 


5 dinary "things in natural hiſtory, requires a 
more minute deſcription. Under the belly of 
the female is a kind of ſlit or opening, of about 
three inches long; this opening is compoſed of 
a ſkin; which makes a bag internally, which is 
covered on the inſide with hair, and in this bag 
are the teats pf the female; and into it the young, 
when brought forth, retire, either to ſuckle or 
to eſcape from danger. T his bag has a power 
of opening and ſhutting, at the will of the ani- 
mal; and this i is performed by means of ſeveral 
muſcles, and two bones, that are fitted. for 
5 this parpole, and that 26 enk to this ani- | 
| - hart, 


* 
— 


Pg 


* 


mal l Theſe two bones are placed befors 8 
the os pubic, to which they bre peined at the 
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are antagoniſts, that ſerve in the ſame mücner, 


to ſhut- the bag; and this they perform fo en 


actly, that in the living animal the opening 
can ſrarre be diſcerned, except when the fides 
are foreibly drawn aſunder. 'The infide ef this 
Jands, chat exude a 
muſky fubſtante, which communicates' to the 


bag is furniſhed with 


fleſh of the animal, nn it ufifit to- be 


eaten. Tt is not to be fappoſed that this is the 


place where the young ate conceived; as fome 
| haye been led to imagine; for he oppoſſum 
has another womb, like that of the generality 
of animals, in which generation is performed 
in the ordinary manner. The bag we have been 
_ deſcribing, may rather be'confidered as a ſup- 


plemental womb. In the res 


animal is partly brought” to perfection; in the 
ordinary one, it receives a kind of additional 


incubation; and acquires, at laft, ſtrength 


enough to follow the dam wherever ſhe goes. 


We have 90 reaſons to — that the 


1 womb; the Bi 


3 


baſe; they are about · cw yo 

fmaller and ſmaller to their ext 

ſupport the muſcles tha ſerve to open che bapy 
and give them a fixture. To theſe muſtles there 
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| young of this animal are all brought forth pre- 
maturely, or before they have acquired that 
degree of perfection, which is common in 


other duadrupedes. The little ones, when 


Hirſt produced, are in à manner but half com- 


pleted, and ſome travellers aſſert, that they are 
at that time, not much larger than flies. We 


d alſo, that immediately on quitting 


| the real womb, they exeep-into the falſe one; 


where they. cootinge fixed: to the teat,” until 


they have. ſtrength ſuſſicient to venture once 


more into the open air, and ſbare the fatigues 


of the parent. Ulloa aſſures. vs, that he has | 
found five of theſe little creatures hidden in 7 


the belly of the dem three doys aſter ſhe was 
dead, ſtill alive, and. all clinging to the teat 
with great avidity. It is probable, therefore, 
that upon their firſt entering the falſe womb, 


they ſeldom ſtir out from theneez but when 


more advanced, they venture forth ſeveral times 
in the day, and, and, at laſt, feidoin make uſe of 
pong retreat,» exoept: in caſes: of neceffity or 

ger. Travellers are nat agreed in their 
eee! of the time which theſe animals take 
to continue in the falſe womb; ſome aſſure us, 


they remain thete for ſeveral weeks; and others, 
more preciſely mention a month. Dating this 


ons * 
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WH. -7 period of ſtrange geſtation, there is no dif. 

8 ficulty in opening the bag in which they are 

| _ concealed; they may be reckoned, examined, 

and handled, without much inconvenience; for 
they keep fixed to the. teat, and eling there as 
firm as if they made a part of the body of the 
animal that bears them. When they are grown 

| ſtronger, they drop from the teat into the bag 
in which they are contained; and, at laſt, find 
their way out, in ſearch of more copious ſub- 
ſiſtence. Still, however, the falſe belly ſerves 
them for a retreat, either when they want to 
ſleep or to ſuckle, or when they are purſued by 
an enemy. The dam, on ſuch occaſions, opens 
er bag to receive them, which they enter, 


Pars formidine turpi op: 
| Scandunt rurſus equum et notu conduntur in alro. 


The oppoſſum, when on the ground, is a 
ſlow, helpleſs animal; the formation of its 
hands, are alone ſuffcient to ſhew its incapacity 

of running with any degree of ſwiftneſs; but, 
to counterbalance this inconvenience, it climbs 
trees with great eaſe and expedition *. It chiefly | 
ſlubſiſts upon birds; and hides among the leaves 
of the trees, to ſeize them by ſurprize. It 
' often alſo hangs by the tail, which is long and 
| * Buffon, vol. xxi, p. 174. 
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| — and, in this fituation, for hours to- 
gether, with the head downwards, it keeps 
watching for its prey. If any leſſer animal, 


which it is able to overcome, paſſes underneath, 


it drops upon it with deadly aim, and quickly 


devours it. By means of its tail, the oppoſſum 


alſo ſlings from one tree to another, hunts in- 


ſects, eſcape its purſuers, and provides for its 
ſafety. It ſeems to be a creature that lives upon 


vegetables, as well as animal ſubſtances, roots, 
ſugar-canes, the bark, and even the leaves of 
trees. It is eaſily tamed, but it is a difagree- ö 
able domeſtie, as well from its ſtupidity and 
figure, as its ſcent, which, however fragrant in 


ſmall quantities, fails not to be ungrateful n 


copiouſly ſupplied. 


An animal greatly reſembling the ere 


is the Marmoſe, which is found in the ſame 
continent. 5 It ſeems only to differ in ſize, be- 
ing leſs; and, inſtead of a bag to receive its 
young, has only two longitudinal folds near 
the thighs, within which, the young, which are 
_ prematurely brought forth, as in the laſt in- 
ſtance, continue to ſuckle, The young of 
theſe, when firſt produced, are not above the 
Ive of a bean; but continue ſticking to the 


5 Buffon, vol. xxi. P- 203+ 
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teat, until they have arrived at, greater Whine: 
_turity. | 
The Carapolin is emed larger than the. Tz 


ö 


former; and a good deal reſembling i it in habits 


dad figure except that its ſuout is more pointed, 

|/-  - its tail longer in proportion, and its colour 8 
0 different, being of an aſh, ſomewhat inclining |= 
if ol. to yellow; however, I-thould pon it 50 be 5 
| | only a variety of the former. [2 

| | | | To this number we may add the Ss: 
| 1 ſocalled by Mr. Buffon; à good deal reſembling = 
* the former, but difiaanitbed! by the faſhion of 

1 its hinder hands: the thumb and the fore finger 

l | being joined together, except at the extremities. 

1 ' This animal is about the fize of a rat; and has, 


accordingly, by ſome, bens called oy Far e 
Surinam. 

The laſt dime of this NE is anti I Mr. 
Buffon, the tarfier. ' This extraordinary little 
animal reſembles the former, in having four 
hands, and a long tail; hut it differs very much 
in the extreme length of its hinder legs, which 
are longer than the veſt of its whole body. The 

bones of that part of the foot called the. tagſus, 
are likewiſe ſo very long, that from thence the 
animal has received its name: the tail is naked 
in mw middle, and RR only at . extre: 
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mities: its hair is woolly; ſoft, and of a deep aſh 
colour. As to the reſt; it is unknown from 
what country this animal was brought; but the 
naturaliſt from whom we have its deſcription, 
ſuppoſes it to be a native of America. 
From this general deſcription of four-handed 
animals, we perteive what few advantages the 
brute creation derive from thoſe organs, that, in 
man, are employed to ſo many great and uſeful 
purpoſes. The being able to pluck their food 
from the trees, the capacity of clinging among 
the branches, or at moſt of converting one of 
thoſe branches into a weapon of offence, are 
the higheſt ſtretches of their ſagacity, and the 
only uſe their hands have hitherto been em- 
ployed in: and Jet, ſome ſuperficial men have 
aſſerted, that the hands alone are ſufficient to 
vindicate: the dominion of mankind over other 
animals, and that much of his boaſted reaſon, 
is nothing more than the reſult of his bappier 
conformation; however, were this ſo, an ape or 
a monkey would in ſome inſtances be more ra- 
tional than we; their ſingers are ſmaller, and, 
in ſoms of them, more ſinely formed than ours. 
To what a variety of purpoſes might they not 
be employed, if their powers were properly ex- 
erted! Thoſe wake Which We, 1 the lune. 
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neſs of our fingers, are obliged to go TROY 
about, one of theſe could very eaſily perform 
with the utmoſt exactneſs; and if the fineneſs of 
the hand aſſiſted reaſon, an ape would be one of 


the moſt reaſonable beings in the creation. 


But theſe admirably formed machines, are 


almoſt uſeleſs both to mankind and themſelves, 
and contribute little more to the happineſs of 


animal life, than the paws of the loweſt qua- 
drupede. They a e ſupplied, indeed, with the 


organs; but they want the mind, to put them 
into action: it is that reaſoning principle alone, 
with which man has been endowed, that can 


adapt ſeemingly oppoſite cauſes, to concur in 
= ſame general deſign, and even where the 
s are deficient, that can ſupply their place, 

y the intervention of aſſiſting inſtruments, 
Where reaſon prevails, we find that it ſcarcely 
matters what the organs are that give it the di- 
rection; the being furniſhed with thatprinciple, 
| ſtill goes forward, ſteadily and uniformly ſuc. 
ceſsful; breaks through every obſtacle, and 
3 maſter of every enterprize. I have 
ſeen a man, without hands or legs, convert, 
by practice, his very ſtumps to the moſt conve- 


nient purpoſes; and with theſe clumſy inftru- 


ments, perform the moſt aſtoniſhing feats of 
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lexterity. We may, therefore, conclude, that 
it is the mind alone that gives a maſter to 

the creation; 3 and that, if a bear or an horſe 

were endowed with the ſame intellects that 

have been given to man, the hardneſs of an 
hoof, or the aukwardneſs of a paw, would be 

no obſtable to their advancement in the arts of | 
dominion, —_ ſocial IO” 
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Ho VING "white through the ter püen of 
thoſe quadrupedes thut, by reſembling each 


other in ſome ſtriking particular, admit of being 
grou ped together and eonſidered under ane point 
of view, we now come to thoſe inſulated ſorts 


that bear no ſimilitude with the reſt, and that 


to be diſtinctly deſcribed muſt be Wen 


conſidered. 


The foremoſt of theſe, and in every reſpect 
the nobleſt quadrupede in Nature, is the ele- 
phant, not leſs remarkable for its fize than its 
docility and underſtanding. All hiftorians con- 
cur in giving it the character of the moſt ſaga- 
cious animal next to man; and yet, were we to 
take our idea of its capacity from its outward 
appearance, we ſhould be led to conceive very 


meanly of his abilities. The elephant, at firſt 


view, preſents-the ſpectator with an enormous 
maſs of fleſh that ſeems ſcarcely animated. Its 


huge body, covered with a callous hide, with- 


out hair; its large miſ-ſhapen legs, that ſeem 
ſcarcely formed for motion; its little eyes, large 
ears, and long trunk; all give it an air of ex- 


treme ſtupidity, But our prejudices will ſoon 
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they will even ſerve- to increaſe. our ſurpriſe 


derives from ſo elumſy a conformation. 
The elephant is ſeen ſrom ſeven to no lew 


to imagine a large animal before hand; yet the 


animals,” we have ſcaree any conoeption of its 


that to be ebrie 


rally aroſe to me when 1 firſt ſaw this animal, 
aid yet for che Sight of which 1 had taken 
care to prepure my Imagination. I found my 


of its real frure; neit 


* L te coticeptions' 'of either, 


which, even afliſted by the art of the engraver, 


_— it be OO, that the forehead i 19 


ſabſide when we come to examine its biſtory; ws 


when we conſider the various” erg 5 | 


than fiſteen feet higu. Whatever cart we take 


ürſt night of this huge creature. never fails to 
cike us with aſtoniſiment, and in ſome meafure - 
o exceed our idea. Having been uſed toſmaller 


magnitude; for a moving column of fleſh, four- 
teen feet ligt is an abject ſo utterly different 
from theſe we are conſtantly preſerted with, 
red it muſt. be actually ſeen. 
Such, Town,” were the ſuggeſlions that natu- 


ideas fall as Mort of its real fize as they did 
er the pictures 1 had 
ſeen, nor th deſcriptions T had read, ch. vp N 


Id therefore, be inpolſible 16 give 
idea of this animal's figare by a deſcription z 


will but confuſedly.repreſent the original. In 


5 * tad a. 4s 
——— — . 
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i | 


very high and riſing, the ears very he and 


dependant, the eyes extremely ſmall,” the pro- 
boſcis, or trunk; long, the body round and full, 
the back rifing in an arch, and the whole ani- 


mal ſhort in proportion to its height. The feet 


are round at the bottom; on each foot there are 
five flat horny rifings, which ſeem to be the ex- 
tremĩties of the toes, but do not appear out- 
wardly: The hide is without hair, full of 
feratehes and ſears, which it receives in its paſ- 
ſage through thick woods and thorny places. 
At the end of the tail there i is a tuft of hair, a 
foot and an half long. Phe female is leſs than 


the male, and the udder is between the fore- 


legs. But a more accurate, as well as a more 
entertaining deſcription of the parts, 1 natu- 
rally occur in the hiſtory of their uſes. 


Of all  quadrupedes, the elephant. ; is . | 


ſtrongeſt, as well as the largeſt; and yet, in a 
ſtate of Nature, it is neither fierce nor for- 
midable . Mild, peaceful, and braye, it never 
abuſes its power or its ſtrength, and only uſes 
its force for its own protection, or that of its 
community. In its native deſerts, the elephant 
is ſeldom ſeen alone, A appearn. to be a ſocial 


* have extracted the greateſt part of this deſcription from 
Mr. Buffon. Where 1 __ I mark vith commas, obs thus.” | 


incloſi 


huſbar 


valions 


means 


a ſmal 
united, 
two is 
is agal 
hunter 
the wh 
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| friendly creature. The oldeſt of the company 
condudts the band; that which is next in ſe- 
niority brings up the rear. The young, the 
weak, and the fickly, fall into the centre; while 0 
the females carry their young, and keep them 
from falling by means of their trunks. They 
maintain this order only in dangerous marches, 
or when they deſire to feed in cultivated: 
grounds; they move with leſs precaution in the 
3 paſ- foreſts and folitudes; but without ever ſepara- 
aces, ting, or removing ſo far aſunder as to be in- 
air, 2 capable of lending each other any requiſite aſ- 
than ſiſtance. Nothing can be more formidable than 
fore - a drove of elephants as they appear at a diſtance. 
more in an African landſcape; wherever they march, 
natu- the foreſt ſeem to fall before them; in their 
= paſſage, they bear down the branches upon 
the W which they feed; and, if they enter into an 
ina MW incloſure, they deſtroy all the labours of the 
for- huſbandman in a very ſhort time. Their in- 
ever vaſions are the more diſagreeable as there. is no 
uſes means of repelling them; fince it would require 
f its MW a ſmall army to attack the whole drove when 
hant W united. It now and then happens that one or 
ocial W two is found lingering behind the reſt, and it 
BW is againſt theſe that the art and force of the 
rom hunters are united; but an attempt to moleſt 
the whole body would certainly be fatal. They 
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go 5 diractiy againſt bimwes dn the 
_ inſult; ſtrike him with their tuſks, ſeite him 
with their trunks, fling him into the air; and 
then trample bim to pieces unter their fects 
But they are thus dreadful only whenffended, 
and do no manner of perſomal injury when uf. 
fered to feed without: interruption: It is even 
ſaid that they are mindfub of injuries received; 


and, when once mole eſted / by nan, ſeek all oc. 


before they drink. They often fill their trunk 


ſmell him with their long trums at a diſtahre; 
follow Wen their ſpeed: upon the-ſcent; 


able to come up with and deftroy: Him? - 
In their naturabiſtate, they delight to * 
along the ſides of rivers, te keep in the deepeſt 
vales, to refreſn themſelves in the moſt ſhady 
foreſts and watery places. They cannot live 
far from the water; and they al ways diſturb it 


with it, either to coob that organ, or to divert 
themſelves by ſparting it out like a fountain. 
They are equally diſtreſſed by the extremes of 
heat and cold and, to avoid the former, they 
frequently take ſhelter in the moſt obſcure re- 
_ ceſſes of the foreſt; or often plunge into the 
water, and even ſwim from the continent into 
illands ſome leagues diſtant from the ſhore, -- 


1 


vites them to fhare in the entertainment; but 


it muft be a very copious paſture indeed that 


can {ſupply the neceſſities of the whole band. 


As with their broad and heavy feet they fink 

| deep wherever they go, they deſtroy much 
more than they devour; fo that they are fre- 
quently obliged to change their quarters, and 
to migrate from one country to another. The 


Indians and Negroes, who are ofteti incom- 


_— by ſuch viſitants, do all they can to 
keep them away, making loud noiſes, and large 


fires round their cultivated grounds; but theſe 

Drecautions do not always ſucceed ; the ele- 
phants often break through their Nose deſtroy 
their whole harveſt, and overturn their little 
habitations.' - When they have” ſatisfied 'them- 
ſelves, and trod down or devoured whatever 


lay in their way, they then retreat into the 


woods in the fame orderly manner in ns 
they made their i irruption. . 

Such are the habits of this animal convlatel 
in a ſocial light; and, if we regard it as an in- 
dividual, we ſhall find its powers ſtill more ex- 


traordinary. With a very aukw ard ws, 


Vor. IV 1 
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Their chief food is of the” vegetable kind, 


* they loath all kind of animal diet. When 


one among their number happens to light upon 
a ſpot of good paſture, he calls the reſt, and in- 
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it poſſeſſes all the ſenſes in great NP FEY nd 
is capable of applying them to more uſeful 
purpoſes than any other quadrupede. The 
elephant, as we obſerved, has very ſmall. eyes, 


when compared to the enormous bulk of its 


body. But though their minuteneſs may at 


firſt night appear deformed, yet, when we come 


to examine them, they are ſeen to exhibit a va- 
riety of expreſſion, and to diſcover the various 
ſenſations with which it is moved. It turns them 
with attention and friendſhip to its maſter; , it 
ſeems to reflect and deliberate; and as its Paſ- 
ſions flowly, ſucceed. each other, their various 


workings are diſtinctly ſeen. e 


Ihe elephant is not leſs remarkable” for the 


excellence of its hearing. Its ears are extremely 


large, and greater in proportion than even thoſe 


of an als. They are uſually dependent; but it 
can readily raiſe and move them. They ſerve 
alſo to Wipe its eyes, and to, protect them againſt 


the duſt and flies that might otherwiſe incom- 
mode them. It appears delighted with muſic, 
and very readily learns to beat time, to move 
in meaſure, and even to join jits voice to e 
ſound of the drum and the trumpet. 
This animal's ſenſe of ſmelling is not r 


ö e but it is in a great meaſure pleaſed 
ö \ ith: the ſame. odours that el mankind. 


— — 
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The elephant gathers flowers with great plea- 
ſure and attention; it picks them up one by 
one, unites them into a noſegay, and ſeems 
charmed with the perfume. The orange flower 
ſeems to be particularly grateful both to its 
ſenſe of taſte and ſmelling; it ſtrips the tree of 
of all its verdure, and eats every part of it, even 
to the branches themſelves. It ſeeks in the 
meadows the moſt odoriferous plants to feed 
upon; and in the woods it prefers the cocoa, 
the banana, the palm, and the ſago tree, to all 
others. As the ſhoots of theſe are tender and 
filled with pith; it eats not only the leaves and 
the fruits, but even the branches, the trunk, | 
and the whole plant to the very roots. 

But it is in the ſenſe of touching that this 
animal excels all others of the brute creation, 
and perhaps even man himſelf. The organ of 
this ſenſe lies wholly in the trunk, which is an 
inſtrument peculiar to this animal, and that 
ſerves it for all the purpoſes of an hand. The 
trunk is, properly ſpeaking, only the ſnout 
lengthened out to'a great extent, hollow like a 
pipe, and ending in two openings, or noſtrils, 
like thoſe of an hog. An elephant of fourteen 

feet high has the trunk about eight feet long, 
and five feet and an half in circumference at 
the mouth, where it is thickeſt. It is hollow 
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all along, but with a partition running 3 


one end of it to the other; ſo that though out- 


wardly it appears like a ſingle pipe, it is in- 
_ wardly divided into two. This fleſhy tube is 

compoſed of nerves and muſcles, covered with 
a proper {kin of a blackiſh colour, like that of 
the reſt of the body. It is capable of being 
moved in every direction, of being lengthened 
and ſhortened, of being bent or ſtraightened. 


ſo pliant as to embrace any body it is applied 
to, and yet ſo ſtrong that nothing can be torn 
from the gripe. To aid the force of this graſp, 
there are ſeveral little eminences, like a cater- 
Pillar's feet, on the underſide of this inſtrument, 


which without doubt eontribute to the: fen- 
ſibility of the touch as well as to the firmneſs 
of the hold. Through. this trunk the animal 
breathes, drinks, and ſmells, as through a tube; 


and at the very point of it, juſt above the 
noſtrils, there is an extenſion of the ſkin, about 
five inches long, in the form of a finger, and 
which in fact anſwers all the purpoſes of one; 
for, with the reſt of the extremity of the trunk, 
it is capable of aſſuming different forms at will, 


and conſequently of being adapted to the mi- 


nuteſt objects. By means of this, the elephant 


ean take a pin from the ground, untie the knots 
ef a rope, unlock a door, and even. write witlt | 
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a pers, 1 have myſelf ſeen,” ſays Zlian, “an 
elephant writing Latin characters on a board, 
in a very orderly manner, his keeper only ſhew- 
ing him the figure of each letter. While thus 
employed, the eyes might be obſerved ſtudiouſly 
caſt down upon the writing, and exhibiting an 
appearance of great ſkill and erudition.” It 
fometimes happens that the object is too large | 


for the trunk to graſp; in ſuch a caſe the ele- 


phant makes uſe of another expedient, as ad- 
mirable as any of the former. It applies the 


extremity of the trunk to the ſurface of the 


object, and, ſucking up its breath, lifts and 
ſuſtains ſuch a weight as the air in that cafe 
is capable of keeping ſuſpended, In this 


manner this inſtrument is uſeful in moſt of the 


purpoſes of life; it is an organ of ſmelling, of 
touching, and of ſuction; it not only provides. 
for the animal's neceſſities and comforts, but it 


alſo ſerves for its ornament and defense: 


But, though the elephant be thus admirably 
ſupplied by its trunk, yet, with reſpect to the 
reſt of its conformation, it is unwieldy and help- - 
leſs. The neck is fo ſhort that it can ſcarce 


turn the head, and muſt wheel round in order 
to difcover an enemy from behind. The hun- 


ters that attack it upon that quarter, generally 
thus _ the effects of its IDE * and 
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find time to renew their aſſaults while the ele- 4. 


phant is turning to face them. The legs are, 
indeed, not ſo inflexible as the neck, yet they 


are very ſtiff and bend not without difficulty. - 


Thoſe before ſeem to be longer than the hinder; 
but, upon being meaſured, are found to be 
ſomething ſhorter. The joints, by which 
they bend, are nearly in the middle, like the 
knee of a man; and the great bulk which they 


are to ſupport makes their flexure ungainly. 


While the elephant is young, it bends the legs 


to lie down or to riſe; but when it grows old, or 
ſickly, this is not performed without human aſ- 
ſiſtance; and it becomes, conſequently, ſo incon- 


venient, that the animal chuſes to ſleep ſtand- 
ing. The feet, upon which theſe maſſy co- 


lumns are ſupported, form a baſe ſcarce broader 


than the legs they ſuſtain. | They are divided 
into five toes, which are covered beneath the 
ſkin, and none of which appear to the eye; a 


kind of protuberance like claws are only ob- 


ſerved, which vary in number from three to 


five. The apparent claws vary; the internal 


toes are conſtantly the ſame. The ſoal of the 
foot is furniſned with a ſkin as thick and hard 
as horn, and which com pletely covers the Male 
under part of the foot. 

To the reſt of the elephant's incumbrances * 
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be added its enormous tuſks, which are unſer- 


viceable for chewing, and are only weapons of 


defence. Theſe, as the animal growsold, become 
ſo heavy, that it is ſometimes obliged to make 
holes in the walls of its ſtall to reſt them in, and 
eaſe itſelf of the fatigue of their ſupport. It is 
well known to what an amazing ſize theſe tuſks 
grow: they are two in number, proceeding from 


the upper jaw, and are ſometimes found above 


ſix feet. long. Some have ſuppoſed them to be 
rather the horns than the teeth of this animal; 
but, beſides their greater ſimilitude to bone than 
to horn, they have been indiſputably found to 
gro from the upper jaw, and not from the 


frontal bones, ag ſome have thought proper to 
aſſert x. Some 'alſo have aſſerted, that theſe 


tuſks are ſhed in the ſame manner as the tag 


ſheds its horns; but it is very probable, from 
their ſolid conſiſtence, and from their accidental 


defects which often appears to be the effect of 


a ſlow decay, that they are as fixt as the teeth 


of other animals are generally found to be. Cer- 


tain it is that the elephant never ſheds them in 


a domeſtic ſtate, but keeps them till they be- 
come inconvenient and cumberſome to the laſt 


degree. An account of uſes to which theſe 


-*' See Mr. Daubenton's deſcription of the ſkeleton of this 
animal. 333 n 1 e | 
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teeth are applied, and the manner of chuſing Þ 
the beſt ivory, belongs rather to an e of 
the arts than of Nature 
| [ | This animal is equally angular in they parte 
= of its conformation; the lips and the tongue in 
| 75 other creatures ſerve to ſuck up and direct their 
| drink or their food; but in the elephant they 
„ are totally inconvenient for ſuch purpoſes; and it 
ö þ not only gathers its food with its trunk, but ſup - 
TR plies itſelf with water by the ſame means. When 

| it eats hay, as I have ſeen it frequently, it takes 
kl up a ſmall wiſp of it with the trunk, turnt and 
| ſhapes it with that inſtrament for ſome time, 
1 and then directs it into the mouth here it is 
1 chewed by the great grinding teeth, that are 
large in proportion to the bulk of the animal. 

This pacquet, when chewed; is ſwallowed, and 

never ruminated again as in cows or ſheep, the 

ſtomach and inteſtines of this creature more re- | 
drinking is equally extraordiaary. For this 
purpoſe, the elephant dips the end of its trunk 
into the water, and ſacks up juſt as much as 
fills that great fleſhy tube completely. It then 
lifts up its head with the trunk full, and turning 
the point into its mouth, as if it intended tb 
ſwallow trunk and all, it drives the point below 
the opening of the e The trunk being 
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in this poſition and ſtill full of water, the ele- 
phant then blows ſtrongly into it at the other 
end, which forces the watet it contains into the 


throat, down which it is heard to pour with a 


loud gurgling nbife, | which continues till the 
whole is blown down. From this manner of 


drinking, ſome have been led into an opinion 
that the young elephant ſucks; with its trunk 
and not with its month; this, however, is a 
fact which no traveller has hitherto had tin op- 
portunity of ſeeing, and it muſt be _—_— to 
ſome future accident to determine. 27111 

The hide of the elephant is as a As 


any other part. It is not covered ovet with hair 


as iuthe generality of quadrupedes, but it is nearly 
bare. Here and. there indeed, a few briſtles are 
ſeen. growing in the ſoars and wrinkles of the 
body; and very thirily ſcattered over the reſt of 


the ſkin; but in general the head is dry; rough; 


ind wrinkled, und reſembling more the bark 
of an old tree than the ſlein of an animal. This 


addition of ſubſtance; it at length contracts thiat 


diſorder well known by the name of the ele- 
phamiaſis, or Arabian leproſy; a- diſeaſe to 
which man, as well as: the Aephant,' is/j6ften 
ſubhject. Ini brder to prevent this, the Indians 
rab the elephant with oil; ani re quentiy baths 
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it to preſerve its pliancy. To the inconve- 
niences of this diforder is added another, arifing 
from the great ſenſibility of thoſe parts that are 
not callous. Upon theſe the flies ſettlè in great 
abundance, and torment this animal uncea- 
fingly;' to remedy which, the elephant tries all 


its arts; uſes not only its tail and trunk in the 


natural manner to keep them off, but even 
takes the branch of a tree, or a bundle of hay, 
to ſtrike them off with. When this fails, it 
often gathers up the duſt with its trunk, and 
thus covers all the ſenſible places. In this man- 
ner it has been ſeen to duſt itſelf ſeveral times 
a day, and particularly upon leaving the bath. 


Water is as neceſſary to this animal as food 


itſelf, When in a ſtate of Nature, the elephant 
rarely quits the banks of the river, and often 
ſtands in water up to the belly. In a ſtate of 
ſervitude, the Indians take equal care to pro- 
vide a proper ſupply; they waſh. it with great 


addreſs; they give it all the conveniences for 


lending aſſiſtance to itfelf; they ſmooth the ſkin 
with a pumice ſtone, and: en rub-it over n 
oils, eſſences, and odours, noi 747 ot 

It is not to be 3 at t that eee 
furniſhed with ſo many various advantages, 
bothof ſtrength/j ſagncity;;and-obedierice, ſhould 
be taken into thelſervĩce of man. Me accord- 
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ingly find that the elephant, from time immemo- 
rial, has been employed either for the purpoſes of 
labour, of war, or of oſtentation; to encreaſe the 
grandeur of eaſtern princes, or to extend their 
dominions. We have hitherto been deſcribing 
this animal in its natural tate; we now come to 
conſider it in a different view, as taken from 
the foreſt and reduced to human obedience. 
We are now to beliold this brave harmleſs crea- 
ture as learning a leſſon from mankind, and in- 
ſtructed by him in all the arts of war, maſſacre, 
and devaſtation. We are now to behold this 
half reaſoning animal led into the field of 
battle, and wondering at thoſe tumults and that 
madneſs which he is compelled to enereaſe. The 
elephant is a native of Africa and Aſia, being 
found neither in Europe nor America. In 
Africa he ſtill retains his natural liberty. The 
ſavage inhabitants of that part of the world, 
inſtead of attempting to ſubdue this powerful 
creature to their neceſſities, are happy in being 
able to protect themſelves from his fury. For- 
merly, indeed, during the ſplendour of the 
Carthaginian empire, elephants were uſed in 
their wars; but this was only a tranſitory gleam 
of human power in that part of the globe; the 
natives of Africa have long ſince degenerated, 
and the elephant is only known among them 
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from his devaſtations. However, there ate ng 
elephants in the northern parts of Africa at 
preſent, there being none found on this fide of 
Mount Atlas. It is beyond the river Senegal 
that they are be met with in great numbers, 
and ſo down to the Cape of Good Hope, as well 
as in the heart of the countty. In this extenfive 
region they appear to be more numerous than 
in any other partof the world. They are there 


leſs fearful of man; leſs retired into the heart of 


the foreſts, they ſeem to be ſenſible of his im- 
potence and ignorance; and often come down 
to ravage his little labours. They treat him 
with the ſame hanghty diſdain which they ſhew 
to other animals, and conſider him as a miſ- 
chievous little n that bones to dm them 
openly. - 

But, although theſe ee are moſt glentifil 
in Africa, it is only in Afia that the greateſt 
- elephants are found, and rendered ſubſervient 
to human command. In Africa, the largeſt 
do not exceed ten feet high; in Aſia they are 
found from ten ro fifteen, Their price en- 


creaſes in proportion to their ſize; and when 


tmey exceed a certtin bulk, like Jewels; their 


value Wen e bd this yy” is , to 
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| of princes; and are maintained with the utmoſt 
| maguificence, and at the greateſt expence. 
The uſual colour of the elephant is a duſky 


black;-but ſome are ſaid to be white; and the 
price of one of theſe is ineſtimable. Such a 
one is peculiarly appropriated for the monarch's 


own riding; he is kept in a palace, attended by 


the nobles, and almoſt adored by the people . 
Some have ſaid that theſe white elephants are 
larger than the reft+; others aſſert, that they 
are leſs; and ſtill others Oy my their 
exiftencs, _ . | 
As the am uf war: is thin very little Fe 


in Aſia, there are few princes of the eaſt who do 


not procure and maintain as many elephants as 


they are able, and place great confidence on 


their aſſiſtance in an engagement. For this 
purpoſe, they are obliged to take them wild in 


their native foreſts, and tame them; for the ele- 


phant never breeds in a ſtate of ſervitude. It is 
one of the moſt ſtriking peculiarities in this 
extraordinary creature, that his generative pow- 
ers totally fail when be comes under the dominion 
of man; as if he ſeemed unwilling to propagate 
a race of flaves, to encreaſe the pride of his con- 
queror. There is, perhaps, no other quadrupede 
that will not breed in its own native climate, if 

P. Vincent Marie. + P. Tachard. 
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indulged with a moderate ſhare of freedom; 


and we know, that many of them will copulate 
in every climate. The elephant alone has never 


been ſeen to breed; and though he has been re- 


duced under the obedience of man for ages, the 


duration of pregnancy, in the female *, ſtill re- 


mains a ſecret. Ariſtotle, indeed, aſſerts, that 


ſhe goes two years with young; that ſhe con- 


tinues to ſuckle her young for three years, and 


that ſhe brings forth but one at a time: but he 


does not inform us of the manner in which it 


Was poſſible for him to have his information. 


From authorities equally: doubtful; we learn, 


that the little one is about as large as a wild boar, 


the inſtant it is brought forth; that its tuſks do 
not yet appear; but that all the reft of its teeth 
are apparent; that, at the age of ſix months, 
it is as large as an ox, and its tuſks pretty well 
grown; and that it continues, in this manner, 
for near thirty years, advancing to maturity. 
Alt this 4 18 doubtful; but jt is m that, in 


* Mukis perſuaſum el eee non brutorum ſed hom- 
inum more coire. Quod retro mingit non dubitatur. Sed ipſe 
vidi marem hujuſce ſpeciei, in noſtri regis ſtabulis ſuper femel- 
lam itidem ineluſam quadrupedum more ſilientem, pene r. 
lulum 1 incurvato ſed lufficienter recto. . 
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order to recruit the- a which are con- 


ſumed in war, the princes of the eaſt are every 
year obliged to ſend into the foreſts, and to uſe 
various methods to procure a freſh ſupply. Of 


all theſe numerous bands, there is not one that 
has not been originally wild; nor one that has 


not been forced into a ſtate of ſubjection. Men 
themſelves are often content to propagate a 
race of ſlaves, that paſs down i in this wretched 
ſtate through ſucceſſive generations; but the 
elephant, under ſubjection, is unalterably bar- 
ren; perhaps from ſome ae cen en 


are as yet unknown. SE 


The Indian princes having Win n 
voured to multiply the breed of elephants, like 
that of other animals, have been, at laſt, con- 
tent to ſeparate the males from the females, to 
prevent thoſe acceſſes of deſire, which debilitated, 
without multiplying. the, ſpecies. In order to 


take them wild in the woods, a ſpot of ground 
is fixed upon, which. is ſurrounded with a ſtrong 


palliſade. This is made of the thickeſt and 
the ſtrongeſt trees; and ſtrengthened by croſs 


bars, which give firmneſs to the whole. The 


poſts, are fixed at ſuch diſtances from each 
other, that a man-can eaſily. paſs between them; 
there being only one great paſſage left open, 


tough which an elephant can eaſily comme; and 
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which is ſo contrived as to ſhut behind, as ſoof 
as the beaſt is entered. To draw him into this 
eneloſure, it is neceſfary firſt to find him out in 
the woods; and a female elephant is conducted 
along into the heart of the foreſt, where it is 
obliged by its keeper to ery out for the male. 
The male very readily | anfwers the ery, and 
haſtens to join her; which the keeper per- 
ceiving, obliges her to retreat, ſtill repeating 
the ſame cry, until ſnhe leads the animal i into the 
eneloſure already deſeribed, which ſhuts the 
moment he is entered. Still, however, the 
female proceeds calling, and' inviting, while 
the male proceeds forward in the encleſure, 
which gros narrower all the way, and-until 
the poor animal finds himſelf completely ſhut 
up, without the power of either advancing or 
retreating ; the female in the mean time, being 
let out by a private way, which ' the has been 
previouſly : accuſtomed to. The wild elephant, 
upon ſeeing himfelf entrapped in this "manner, 
inſtantly attempts to uſe violence; and, upon 


ſeeing the hunters, all his former eren only 


turn to fury. In the mean time, the hünters, 
having flxed him with cords, atte mpt to ſoften his 
| indignation, by erin, buckets bf water upon 


„ 


Leaves, and pouring oil down His e ears. © Soon 
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mountain 
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after; two tains: elephants are: brought, a male 
and a female, that careſs the indignant animal 
with their trunks; while they ſtill continue 
pouring water to refreſh it. At laft, a tame 
elephant is brought forward, of that number 
which is employed in inſtrucking the new 
comers, and an officer riding upon it, in order 
to ſhew the late captive that it has nothing to 
fear. The hunters' then open the encloſure; 
and, while this creature leads the captive along, 
two more are Joined on either fide of it, and 
_ theſe compel it to ſabmit. It is then tied by 
cords te a maſſy pillarprovided for that purpoſe, 
and ſuſfered to remain in that poſition for about 
a day and a night, until its indignation be 
wholly ſubſided. The next day it begins to be 
ſome what ſubmiſſive; and in a fortnight, is 
completely tamed like the reſt. The females 
are taken when accompanying che males; they 
often come: into theſe encloſures, and they 
ſhortly 'after ſerve as decoys to the teſt. But 
this method of taking the elephant, differs, 
according to che abilities of the hunter; the 
Negroes of Africa, who hunt this animal 
merely for its fleſh, are content to take it in pit- 
falls; and often to purfue i it in the defiles of a 
mountain, Where it cannot eaſily turn, and ſo 
wound it from behind till * falls. 

Vox. IV. N : 
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„ STORY of 


The elephant, when once tsmed, becomes 
| the, moſt gentle, and obedient. of all animals, 
| It ſoon conceives an attachment for the perſon 
that attends it, careſſes him, obeys him, and 
ſeems to anticipate his deſires. In a-ſhort time 
it begins to comprehend ſeveral of the ſigns 
made to it, and even the different ſounds of the 
voice; it perfectly diſtinguiſnes the tone of 
command from that of anger or approbation, : 
and it. acts accordingly: It is ſeldom deceived 
in its maſter” s voice; it receives his, orders with 
attention, and executes them with prudence, 
eagerly, yet without precipitation. All its mo- 
tions are regulated; and its actions ſeem to par- 
take of its magnitude; being grave, majeſtic, 
and ſecure. It is quickly taught to kneel down, 
to receive its rider; ; it careſſes thoſe it knows 
with its trunk; with this ſalutes ſuch as it is 
ordered to diſtinguiſh, and with this, as with an 
hand, helps to take up a part of its load. It 
ſuffers itſelf to be arrayed in harneſs. and ſeems 
to take a pleaſure, i in the finery of its trappings. 
It draws. either | chariots, cannon, or ſhipping, 
with f ſurpriſing ſtrength and perſeverance; and 
this with a ſeeming ſatisfaction, provided that 
it be not beaten, without a. cauſe, and that its 
: maſter appears. pleaſed. with its exertions. 
The clephant's: condyGtor 3 is uſually mounted 


— 
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Upon its ; neck, and; makes -uſe * a rod of iron 
to guide it, which is ſometimes pointed, and 


at others bent into a hook. With this the 


animal is ſpurred forward, when dull or diſ- 


obedient: but, in general; a word is ſufficient _ 
to put the gentle creature; into motion, eſpe- 


dab when it is acquainted with its conductor: 


fection to its keeper, that it will obey no other: 
and it has been known to die for grief, when, 
in ſome ſudden fit of madneſs, it has killed its 


ance is often perfectly neceſſary; 
for pos eons frequently takes ſuch an af- 


| conductor. We are told, that one of theſe, | 


that was uſed, by the French forces in India 


for the drawing their cannon, was promiſed, 


by the conductor, a reward, for having per. 


formed ſome; painful ſeryice; but being diſap- 
pointed of its expectations, it ſlew him in a 
fury. The conductor's wife, who was a ſpec- 


tator of this ſhocking ſcene, could not reſtrain 
Her madneſs and deſpair; but running with her 
two children in her arms, threw them at the 


elephant's feet, crying out, that fince it had 


killed her huſband} it migbt kill her and her 


children alſo. The elephant ſeeing the child- 
ren at its feet, inſtantly, ſtopped, and mode- 
rating its fury, took up the eldeſt with its 
trunk, and n him upon its neck, adopted 
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him for its conductor, and obeyed tim erer 
after with great purictualityp. | 
But ĩt is not for drawing burthens cha; Yhie 
ab elephants are ferviceable in war; they are 
often brought into the ranks, and compelled to 
fight in the moſt dangereus parts of the field of 
battle. There was a time, indeed, in India, 
when they were much more uſed in war than at 
preſent. A century or two ago, a great part 
of the dependence of the general, was upon the 
number and the expertnefs ef his elephants; but 
of late, fince War has been conterited to adopt 
fatal inſtead of formidable arts, the elephant is 
little uſed, except for drawing canon, er 
tranſporting proviſions. The princes of the 
country are pleaſed to keep a few for ornn- 
ment, or for the ;parpoles of removing cheir 
feruaglios: but they are ſeldom led into a field 
of 'bartle, where they are unable to wWäthſtand 
the diſcharge of fire · arms, and have been oſten 
found to turn upon their employers. Still, 
however, they are uſed in war, in the more re- 
mote parts af the eaſt; in Siam, in Cochin 
China, in Tonquin, and Pegu. In all 'theſe 
places, * they not only ferve to ſwell the pomp 
of ſtate, being adorned wWäth ull the barbarzen 
ſplendour chat thoſe countries. ean beſtow, but 
they are actually led itto the Held of — 
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aut befors with coats of mail, and loaded | 


on the back each with a ſquare tower, contain- 


X ing from five combatants to ſeven. Upon its 


neck ſits the conductor, who goads the animal 
into the thickeſt ranks, and encourages it to 


increaſe the devaſtation: wherever it goes, 


nothing can withſtand its fury; it levels the 


ranks with its immenſe bulk, flings ſuch as op- 


poſe it into the air, or cruſhes them to death 
under its feet. In the mean time, thoſe who are 


placed upon its back, combat as from an emi- 
nence, and fling down their weapons with double 


: force, their weight being added to their ve- 
locity. Nothing, therefore, can be more dread- 
ful, or more irrefiſtible, than ſuch a moving 


machine, to men unacquainted with the modern 


arts of war; the elephant, thus armed and con- 


ducted, raging 1 in the midſt of a field of battle, 


| inſpires more terror than even thoſe machines 
that deſtroy at a diſtance, and are often moſt 
fatal, when moſt unſeen. But this method 
of combating, is rather formidable than effectual: 


poliſhed nations have ever been victorious over . 
| thoſe ſemi-barbarous troops that have called i in 
the elephant to their aſſiſtance, or attempt to 


gain a victory by merely aſtoniſhing their op- 
poſers. The Romans quickly learned the art 
F opetiing their ranks, to admit the elephant, 
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and thus ſeparating i it from Alkane FORO 
compelled its conductors to calm the: animal's 
fury, and to ſubmit.” It ſometimes alſo: hap, 


pened that the elephant became impatient of 
control; and, inſtead of obeying its eonductor, 


turned upon thoſe forces it was employed to 
aſſiſt. In either caſe, there was a great deal of 


preparation to very little effect, for a ſingle 


elephant is known to conſume as much xi 
men in ada. 1 

At preſent, e they are chiefly 
ble in carrying or drawing burthens, 
throughout the whole Peninſula of India; and 
no animal can be more fitted by Nature for 
this employment. The ſtrength of an elephant 
is equal to its bulk, for it can, with great caſe, 


F 4.3 458 F 7 184 $1T1% 1 


yoo 


draw a load that fix horſes. could not remove: 
it can readily carry upon its back three or four 


thouſand weight; upon its tuſks alone it can 


ſupport near a thouſand: its force may alſo be 
eſtimated | from the velocity of its mation, 
compared to the maſs of its body. It can go, 


in its ordinary pace, as faſt as an horſe at an 


caly trot; and, when puſhed, it can move ag 
ſwiftly as an horſe at full gallop. It can travel 
with cafe fifty. or fixty miles a day; and when : 


hard preſſed, almoſt double that quantity. dls 
PAY 6 beam ROBES on at W ee 5 it 
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WS :-} ahh ald to Glow it by the track, Which! 18 


deeply imp eſſed on the ground, and from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter. | 

In India they are alfo put it to other very diſ- 
agreeable offices; for in fome courts of the more 


barbarous princes, they are uſed as execu- 


tioners; and this horrid taſk they perform with 
great dexterity? with'their trunks they are ſeen 
to break every limb of the eriminal at the word 


of eommand; they ſometimes trample him to | 


death, and ſometimes impale him on their en- 


ormous tuſles, as directed. In this the elephant 
is rather the ſetvant of a eruel maſter, than 2 


voluntary tyrant, - -fince'noother animal of the 
foreſt is ſo naturally benevolent” and gentle; 
equally mindful of benefits as ſenſible of ne- 


glect, he contracts a friendſhip for his Keeper, | 


bY * obeys him even beyond his capacity. 
In India, where they were at one time ern. 

ployed in launching ſhips, a particular elephant 

was directed to force 4 very large veſſel into 


the water: the work praved ſuperior to its 5 


ſtrength, but not to its endeavours; which, 


however, the keeper affected to deſpiſe. Take | 
away,“ ſays he, that lazy beaſt, and bring 
another better Brad for ſervice.” The poor 


animal inſtantly upon this redoubled its efforts, 
! its ſeull, and died upon the ſpot. 
. x 4 
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In Deli, an elephant, Ry along the 
ſtreets, put his trunk into a tailor's ſhop, where 


ſeveral people were at work. One of the per- 
ſons of the ſhop, defirous of 17 55 amuſement, 


pricked the animal's trunk with. his needle, and 


ſeemed highly delighted, with this flight pu- 


niſhment. The elephant, however, paſſed on 
without any immediate ſigns of reſentment; 
but coming to a puddle filled with dirty water, 
he filled his trunk, returned to the ſhop, and 


ſpurted the contents oyer all the finery upon 


which the tailors were then ee DOT 
An elephant in Adſmeer, which often paſſed 


| through the bazar or market, as he went by a 


certain herb- woman, always received from her 


a mouthful of greens. Being one day ſeized 
with a periodical fit of madneſs, he broke his 


fetters, and running through the market, put 
the crowd to flight, and, among others, this 
woman, who i in her haſte forgot a little child at 
her ſtall. The elephant regolleRing, the ſpot 
where his benefactreſs was accuſtomed to ſit, 


took up the infant gently in his trunk, _ 


conveyed it to a place of lafety.. bank ia 

At the Cape of Good Hope it is 3 
to hunt thoſe. animals for, the ſake. of, their 
ted, and 
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nately, each relieving the other, as they ſee 
their companion- preſſed, till the | beaſt. is ſub. 
dued. Three Dutchmen, brothers, who had 
made large fartunes by this buſineſs, deter- 
mined to retire to Europe, and enjoy the fruits 
of their labours; but they reſolved, one day be- 
fore they went, to have a laſt chace, by way of 
amuſement: they met with their game, and 
began their attack in the uſual manner; hut, 
unfortunately, ane of their horſes falling, hap- 
pened to fling his rider, the enraged elephant 
_ inſtantly ſeized the unhappy huntſmen with his 
trunk, flung him up to a vaſt height in the air, 
and received him upon one of his tuſks as he 
fell; and then turning towards the other two 
brothers, as if it were with an aſpect of revenge 
and inſult, held out to them the impaled 
wreteh, writhing in the agonies of death, - - 
The teeth of the elephant are what produces = 
the great enmity between him and mankind; 
but whether they are ſhed, like the horns of the + 
deer, or whether the animal be killed ta obtain 
them, is not yet perfectly known. All we have 
as yet certain is, that the natives of Africa, 
fromiwhence almoſt all our ivory comes, aſſure 
us, that they find the greateſt part of it in 
their foreſts; nor would, ſay they, the teeth of 
an elephant recompence them for their trouble 
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elbphants which are tamed by ma 
known to ſhed their tuſks; and from the hard- 
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and danger in killing it: eee the 
Is; are never 


neſs of their ſubſtance, 2 fog ne 5 0 ana- 
logous to deers horns. 9 

The teeth of the Abe are very en 
found in a foſſil ſtate. Some years ago, two 
Front grinding-teeth, and part of the tuſk of an 
elephant, were diffolved; at the depth of . 
twolyards, in a lead- mine in Flintſhire k. 
The tuſks of the Mammouth, ſo often found 


_ follil in Siberia; and which are converted to 
to tlie purpoſes of ivory, are generally ſuppoſed 


to! belong to the elephant: however, the anime! 
muſt have been much larger in that country 


than it is found at preſent, as thoſe taſks are 
often known to weigh four hundred pounds; 


while thoſe that come from Africa, ſeldom ex- 
ceed two hundred and fifty. Theſe enormous 
tuſtes are found” lodged in the ſandy banks of 


the Siberian rivers; and the natives pretend that 


they belong to an animal which is Foun times as 


large as the elephant. 


There have lately been diſcovered . 
„bens ele five or fix. feet beneath the 
e on the banks of the Ohio, not remote 


e the river Miume in nne Ie 
n Pemant's Synopls, b % ñę᷑ꝶ 
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cond indiikies from the ſea-cotſt;' Some of the 


tuſs ate near ſeven feet long; one foot nine 
inches in oircumferendb at the baſe, and one 
foot · near the point; the cavity at the robt or 


baſe, ninetern inches deep. Beſides- their ſize, 
there are yet other differences: the tuſſcs of the 


true elephant have ſometimes a very flight la- 
teral bend; theſe have a larger twiſt, or ſpiral 


curve, towards the ſmaller end: but the great 


and ſpecific difference confiſts in the ſhape of : 


the grinding-teeth ; which, in theſe newly found, 

are faſhioned like the teeth of a carnivorous 
animal; not flat and ribbed tranſverſely on their 
ſurface, like thoſe of the modern elephant, but 
furniſhed with a double row of high and conic 
proceſſes, as if intended to maſticate, not to 


grind their food, A third difference is in the 


thigh bone, OWEN of a great diſproportionable 
thickneſs to that of the elephant; and has alſo 
ſome other anatomical variations. Theſe foſſil 
bones have. been alſo found in Peru and the 
Brazils; | and, when cut and poliſhed by the 
workers in ivory, appear, in every reſpect, 
ſimilar. It is the opinion of Doctor Hunter 


that they muſt have belonged to a larger animal 


than the elephant; and differing from it, in 


being carnivorous, But as yet this formidable 
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the moſt powerful of animals. It is ufually 


found twelve ftet long, from the tip of the 
noſe to the innſertion of the tail; from fix to 
ſeven feet high; and the cirdumference vf its 


body is nearly equal to its length. It is, theve- 
fore, equal tothe elephant in bulk: and dif it 


| appears'muchifmaller/tothe'eye, the reaſon is; 


that its legs are much ſhorter... — 
eonvey but a very vonfaſed idea of this ani- 


ably formed: its head is furniſhed with an horn, 


growing from the: out, ſometimes three feet 
and un alf long; and hut / for chit; chat part 
ald e appearance uf the head an 


er lip, however, is much longer 
in proportion, ends in a peint, is very pliable, 


ferves ts oled its food: „and deliver it inte the 
mouth: the ours are large, ere : 
the eyes bare mall and pieteing j'the-fivin"is 
miked,! rough, knotty, and, lying pon the 
body in folds; aſter a very peculiar faſhion: | 
there are nn * one above 
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the ſhoulders, and another over the rump: the | 
ſkin, which is of a dirty brown colour, is ſo 
thick as to turn the edge of a Teymitar, and to 
reſiſt a muſket-ball :; the belly hangs low; 


the legs are ſhort, ſtrong and thick, and the 


hoofs divided into three parts each pointing | 


forward- { TE 
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Such adszthe en e in aebi thut 
appears ohieffy formidable from tlie horn grow- 
ing from its ſnaut; and formed rather for war, 
than with a propenſity to engage, This horn, 
is ſometimes found from threec to to three feet 
and an half long growidig! from the ſolid 


bone, and ſo : diſpoſed as ita be managed to 
the greateſt advantage. It is compoſed of the 
moſt ſolid ſubſtance; and poitted o as to in-: 
flict the moſt fatal wounds, The elephant, the 
| 2 are obliged to ſtrike tranſ- 
verſely wirh their weapons; but the[rhinoceros 

Ihis fare: be eee ſo chat 


ſo quſtly employed. 1 eee 5 


which this: terrible animal has 40-apprehend: 
defended,' on vet fide, by a thick horny hide, 


Whichethesals ws pE:the dion; oriſthe tiger axe 


unable to pieree, and armed hefore with a 
eee elephant does not Lebe 
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to 3 The miſſioners aſſure us, thats the 
elephant i is often found dead in the foreſts, 
pierced with the horn of a rhinoceros; and 
though it looks like wiſdom to doubt whatever 
they tell us, yet L cannot help giving eredit to 
what they relate on this oecaſion, particularly 
when confirmed by Fliny.. The combat between 
theſe! two, the moſt formidable animals of the 
foreſt, muſt be very dreadful. Emanuel, king 
of Portugal, willing to try their ſtrength. 
actually oppoſed them to nen ae; and me 
elephant was defeated. .. „ 
But though the 8 18 thus 3 
dable by nature, yet imagination has not failed 
to exert itſelf, in adding) to its terrors. The 
' ſcent! ĩs ſaid to be. moſt exquiſite; and ow 


affirmed that it conſorts with the tiger. It is 


reported alſo, that when it has a: a 
man, or any other animal, it continues to lick 


R the fleſh quite from the bone with; 1 Its tongue, | 


which is ſaid to be extremely rough. All this, 
however, is fabulous: the ſcent, ' if we may 


Judge from the expanſion of the olfactory 


neryes, is not greater than that of an hog, 


which we know to be indifferent; eit keeps ; 


_company-with the tiger, only becauſe they both 
frequent watery plates in the burning climates: 
where they are bred; and as to its rough 
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pounds · of rice, mixed with chree Shs 

vided into three portions; 
quantities of hay and wg erer 1 
preferred; its! dt in aν ] ã ter which it took: 
ini great. quamities. t was H gentle diſ- 
poſition;/ and permitted itſelf td be touched: 
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tongue, that is W Fer fem the truth, that no 
animal of near its ſize has ſo toſt a one.. 1 
have often felt it myſelf,” ſays Ladvoeat; in his 
deſcription of this animal; * it is ſmooth, ſoft, 
and ſmall, like that of a dog; and to the feel 
it appears as if one paſſed the hand over velvet; 


I have-oftery ſeen it lick a young man's face 


who Ig it * bs fremed pleaſed em 


action.! * Arb V oddliota: Hoy: 


' The ase which was here a London 


been ſent from unn — pri ee | 


young, not being above two year old, yet the 


charge vf bis carriage and food from India, goſt 


near a thuuſand pounds. It was ed with rice, 
ſugar, and hay: at was daily ſupplied with ſeven. 


and handled by all viſitors, never attempting 


miichief, e ĩcept i hem abuſed, or en hungry; 


in ſ uch a cate; there whs: no method of ap. 


penſing ats fury, hut by .giving'it ſomerhing to 


et. When angry, it weuld jump uplagninſt 


_ the walls of its vooin; with great violence; and, 
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| e, but ſeldom Atempten 


1 to 


to attack its keeper, and was always ſubmiſſive 


to his threats. It had a peculiar cry; ſome what 
a mixture between the e of a "OE 12 
the bellowing of a Calf. 
The age of theſe s is not well kivown; 
it is ſaid by ſome; that they bring forth at three 


* 5 * 


Fears old, and if we may reaſon from analogy, 


it is probable they ſeldom live till above twenty- 
That which was ſhewn in London, was faid by 
its keeper, to be eighteen years old, and even 
at that age, he pretended to conſider it as a 
young one; however, it died ſhortly after, and 
Wat probably in the oourſe of nature. 


The rhinoceros, is a native of the deſerts of : 
Alis and Africa, and is uſually found in thoſe 


extenſive foreſts, that are frequented by the 
elephant and the lion. As it ſubſiſts entirely up- 
on vegetable food, it is peaceful and harmleſs 
among its fellows of the brute creation; but, 
though it never provokes to combat, it equ ally 


diſdains to fly. It is every way fitted for war, 


but reſts content inthe conſciouſneſs of its 
ſecurity.. It is particularly fond of the prickly 
branches of trees, and is ſeen to feed upon ſueh 


_ thorny ſhrubs as would be dangerous to other 


animals, either to gather, or to ſwallow. The 
prickly points of theſe, however, may why 
Vor. 8 U 
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ſerve to give a poignant reliſh to this alas 
_ palate, and may anſwer the ſame grateful. ends 


: in ſeaſoning its banquet, that n do i in | 
-  heighttening ours. 


In ſome parts of 8 af 4 1 Be 


the natives are more deſirous of 'appearipg Ware. 


like than ſhewing themſelves. brave, theſe anl- 
mals are tamed, and led into the field to ſtrike 
terror into the enemy; but they are always an 
unmanageable and reſtive animal, and probably 
more dangerous to the employers, than thoſe 
whom they are brought to: oppoſe. 1 . 1 


The method of taking them, is chiefly ; 
watching them, till they are found either. in 


ſome moiſt or marſhy place, where, like hogs, 
they are fond of fleeping and wallowing. They 


then deſtroy the old one with fire arms, for no 


weapons, that are thrown by the force of man, 


are capable of entering this animal's hide. If, 


| when the old one is deſtroyed, there happens 
to be a cub, they ſeize and tame it: theſe 


animals are ſometimes taken in pit-falls, covered. 


| with green branches, laig in thoſe paths which 


the-Rhinoceros makes i in going from the foreſt 1 


to the river fide. 1 


There are ſome varieties in this animal, as | 


in moſt others : ſome of them are found in 
Africa with a a born, one growing ahove 
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the other; this weapon, if confidered in itſelf, 
is one of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt dangerous; 
that Nature furuiſhes to ariy part of the animal 
creation. The horn is entirely ſolid; formed 
of the hardeſt hony ſubſtance; growing from - 
the upper maxillary bone, by ſo ſtrong an apo- 
Phyſe, as ſeemingly to make but one part with 5 
. Many are the medicinal virtues that are 8 
aſeribed to this horn; when taken in powder; 
but theſe qualities have been attributed to it, 
without any real foundation, and make only 

a ſmall part of, the many fables which. this ex- 
iraordioary animal. has Siren ei, 
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and not tefs förmidable than the hinoeeros; 
its legs ate ſhorter; and its head rather more 
bulky than that of che animal laſt deſcribed. 
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N We have had but few opportunities in Europe 

; bes - examining this formidable ereature mi- 

i ; nutely ; its dimenfions, however, have been 

1 | pretty well aſcertained, by a deſcription given 

; us by Zerenghi, an Italian ſurgeon, who pro- 

4 cured one of them to be killed on the banks of _ The: 

{ | the river Nile. By his accaunt It appears, that the:1 

7 this terrible, animal, "which chiefly reſides in doles 

ZH the waters of that river, is above ſeventeen us 

| feet long, from the extremity of the ſnout, to hung 
the inſertion of the tail; above ſixteen feet in of th 
circumference round the body, and above ſe- - DEAT? 


ven feet high: the head is near four feet long, 
and above nine feet in circumference. The 
jaws open about two feet wide, and the cutting 
teeth, of which it hath four in each jaw, are 
above a foot long. 8 


1 
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7 feet, in ſome anther reſemble thoſe of 
the elephant, and are divided: into four parts. 


The tail is ſhort, flat, and pointed; the hide 
is amazingly chick, and though not capable 
of turning a muſket ball, is impenetrable to 

the blow of à ſubte; the body is covered | 
over with a few: ſcattered” hairs, of a whitiſh 


colour. The whole figure of the animal is 


ſomething between that af an ox and a hog, 
and. its ery is ſomething between the bellowing 
of the one, and the grunting of the other. 
This animal, however, though ſo terribly | 


fargiſhed for car, ſerms no way difpoſed to 
make uſe of: its prodigious ſtrength againſt an 


equal enamy; it chieſſy refides/at che bottom of 


the Niger and the Lara; there it leads an in- 
dolent kind of zife, and ſeems ſeldom: diſpoſed - 


for action, encept when excited by the calls of 


hunger. Upon ſuch deaxfions} three! or four | 
of them are often ſeen ati th bottom of a river, 
near: ſotme catarùct, fermigg a kind of line, - 


and ſeizing: upom fwotiifiſh as are forced town 
bythe violence uf the ſtream It that element 
hey purſus their prey with great ſwiftneſs and 


perſvreranee; they ſe im with much force, and 


remain at the better br thirty or forty minutes 
e They traverſe the 
: 1 „ pf 
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the bottom of the: fiream, as if walking upon | 


land, and make a terrible devaſtation where they 


find plenty of prey. But it often happens, that 
this animal's fiſhy food is not ſupplied in ſuffi. 


cient abundance, it is then forced to come up- 


on land, where it is an awkward and unweildy 
ſtranger; it moves but ſlowly, and, as it ſeldom 
forſakes the margin of the river, it ſinks at 
_ every ſtep. it takes; ſometimes, however, it is 
forced, by famine, up into the higher grounds, 


where it commits dreadful havock among the 


plantations of the helpleſs: natives, who ſee 


their poſſeſſions deſtroyed, without daring; to 


reſiſt their invader; Their chief method is, by 
lighting fires, ſtriking drums, and raiſing A-cry 


to frighten it back to its favourite element; 


and, as it is extremely timorous upon land, 
they generally ſucceed. in their endeavours. 
But if they happen to: wound, or otherways | 


irritate. it too cloſely, it then becomes formi- 


| dable to all that oppoſe it: it overturns:what- 


ever it meets, and brings forth all its ſtrength, 


which it ſeemed. not to haye diſcovered 5 
that dangerous occaſion. It poſſeſſes the ſame 


inaffenſiye diſpoſition in its favourite, element, 
that it is found to have, upon land; it is never 


found to attack the mariners in their boats, as 
8 they go up or doyn the- Rang”: but ſhou1d 
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they inadvertently firike againſt 1 it, or otherwiſe 


diſturb its repoſe, there is much danger of its 
ſending: them, at once, to the bottom. I have 
_ © ſeen,” ſays a mariner, as we find it in Dampier, 


4 one of theſe animals open its jaws, and ſeizing 


any boat between his teeth, at once bite and 
fink it to the bottom. I have ſeen it upon 
«another oecafion, place itſelf under one of our 


i boats, and riſing under it, ovetſet it with fix 
men which were in it; who however, happily 


. © received no other injury.“ Such is the great 
ſtrength of this animal; and from hence, pro- 
bahly, the imagination has been willing to 


match it in combat againſt others more fierce 


FP a 


and equally formidable. The crocodile and 
ſhark have been ſaid to engage with it, and 


yield an eaſy: victory; but as the ſhark is only. 


found at ſea, and the hippopotamos never 


ventures beyond the mouth of freſh- water 
rivers, it is moſt probable that theſe engage- 


ments never occurred; it ſometimes happens, 
indeed, that the princes of Africa amuſe them- 


ſelves with combats, on their freſh- water lakes, 


between this and other formidable animals; 
but whether the rhinoceros or the crocodile 


are of this number, we havenot beenparticularly 


informed. If this animal be attacked at land, 
and * itſelf incapable of 9 from 
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| | duces above one at a time. Upon this occaſion, 


theſe animals art larly thinorous, and 


— 


the Goifinef of itsenemy, it cnet returns 
to the river, where it plunges in head foremoſt, 


5 and after a ſhort time riſes tothe ſurface, londly- | 
bellowing, either to invite or intimidate the 
enemy; but though the Negrges will venture | 


ta attack the ſhark, or the grocodile, in their 
natural element, and there deſtroy them, they 


are too well appriſed of the force of the hippo- 


potamos to engage it; this animal, therefore, 


continues the uncontrouled maſter of the river, | 
and all others fy from i in en 11 ee | 


an eaſy prey. 


As the hi Mtamos Jines, upon am nd Wer 


8 getables, ſo it is probably the fleſh of terreſtrial 
animals may be equally grateful: the natives : 
af Africa aſſert, that it has often been found to 
devour children ahfl other creatures that it 


was able to ſurpriſe upon land; yet it moves 
but owly, almoſt every creature, endued with 
a common ſhare of ſwiſtneſs, is able ta eſcape 
it; and this animal, therefore, ſeldom ventures 


from the river fide, but when. preſletl by the 
neceſſities of nne or of. ne Pons its | 


young. OE. 
The e abreyee comes a upon land to ring 
forth, and it is ſuppoſed that ſhe ſeldom pro- 
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dread the approach of a terreſtrial enemy; 
the inſtant the parent hears the ſlighteſt noiſe, 


it daſhes into the ſtream, and the young one 
is ſeen to follow it with equal alacrity. . 
The young ones are ſaid to be excellent eat- 
ing; but the Negroes; to: whom nothing that 
has life comes amiſs, find an equal delicacy in 


the old. Dr. Pococke has ſeen their fleſh ſold in 
the Thambles, like beef; and it is ſaid, that 
their breaſt, i in particular, i is as delicate eating 


as veal. As for the reſt, theſe animals are found 
in great numbers, and as they produce very 
_ faſt, their fleſh might ſupply the countries 
where they are found, could thoſe. barbarous 


regions produce more expert huntſmen. . 


may be remarked, however, that this creatu re, 


which Was once in {ch plenty at the mouth of g 


the Nile, is now wholly unknown in Lower 


Egypt, and is no where to be W in wet | 


Wil a Were the cataracts, | 
355 e 
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| Wer E ß tb be eld ve afl anti h dil, 

3; that Fl man on horſeback. could with eaſe he 
under its belly, without tooping, we ſhould 
hardly give credit to the relation; yet, "of this 
extraordinary ſize is the catnelopard, an animal 
that inhabits the deſerts of Africa, and the ac- 

; counts of Which are fo well aſcertained, that we 
cannot deny our aſſent to their authority. It is 
no eaß 7 matter to form an adequate idea of this 

_ creature's ſize, and the oddity of its formation. 
It exhibits' ſomewhat the flender ſhape of the 

deer, or the camel, but deftitute of their ſymme- 
tr, or their eaſy power of motion. The head 

ſomewhat reſembles that of the deer, with two 

round horns, near a foot long, and which it is 

- probable, it ſheds as deer are found to do; its 

neck reſembles that of an horſe; its legs and | 
feet, thoſe of the deer; but with this extra- 
ordinary difference, that the fore legs are near 
twice as long as the hinder. As theſe creatures 
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THE CAMELOPARD. agg 


Hove been found: eighteen feevchigh, and ten 


Pr torres to the wh ofthe boulders) 


F ons feet remains, which i is gh dnbeſbs to 
admit a man mounted upon a middle ſized bs 


horſe. The hinder part, however, is much 


lower, ſo that when: the anitnal appears ſtand- 


ing, and at reſt, it has ſomewhat the appearance 
of a dog ſitting, and this formation of its legs, 
gives it an aukwardi and: a laborious motion 
which; though ſwiftʒ maſt yet he tireſome. For 


this reaſon, the camelopard is an animal very 
rarely found, and onby finds refuge in the moſt 
internal deſart regions of Africa The dimen- 

ſions of a young one, av they were accurately 


taken by a perſon whorexamined/its ſkin, that 
was brought from the Cape 
were found to be as fellow the length bf the 
head, was one foot eight inches; the height of 
the fore leg, from the grund to the. top of the 
ſhoulder, was ten feet; from the ſhoulder, to 


the top of the head, was ſeven; the height of 


the bind leg, Was eight feet five inches; and 


from the · top of:the Hmoulder, to the ae of 


the tail, was juſt ſeven feet long 
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formation; ſeems leſs fitted for a ſtate of natural 
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hoſtility; its horns are blunt, and even knch. 
bed at the ends; ats teeth are made entirely 


for vegetable paſture; its ſkin is beautifully 


ſpeckled with white ſpots, upon a brownith 
ground; it is timorous and harmleſs, and not- 


withſtanding” its great fize; rather flies from, 
than reſiſts tlie ſlighteſt enemy; it partakes very 
much of the nature of the cumel which it ſo 
nearly reſembles; it lives entirely upon vegeta· 
bles, and when grazing; is obliged to ſpread 


its fore legs very wide, in order to reach its 


paſture; its motion is a kind of pace, two 


legs on cach ſide maving at the ſame time, 
whereas in other animals they move tranſ- 


verſely. It often lies down with its beily tothe 


earth, and like the camel, has à callous fub- 


deſends it from injury. This animal was known 


to the ancients, but has been very rarely ſeen 


in Europe. One of them was ſent from the 


Eaſſ to the Emperor of Germany, in the year 
1889s but they have oſten been ſeen tame it 


a bees in Egyptz 22 am told, there 


was in its folendout; Fompey exhiibired, ut one | 
time, no leſs than ten upon the theatre. It 
was the barbarous pleaſure of the people: at tiat 
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moſt terrible, and the moſt ex- 
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elephant, the hippopotamos, were all let looſe 


promifcuo 


© 


e lion, the lynx, the tiger, the 


time, to ſee the 
traordinary animals produced in combat againſt 


each other. 
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"The Camz, and the L Re ene 


1 * Fs: 515 + q =» 3 
4 2155 ICE g 4 3 wot * 


T7, ESE names 0 not make two diktinck 


kinds, but are only given to a variety of the 


ſame animal, which has, however, ſubſiſted 
time immemorial. The principal, and perhaps 
the only ſenſible difference, by which thoſe two 
races are diſtinguiſhed, conſiſts in this, that 
the camel has two bunches upon his back, 
whereas the dromedary has but one; the latter 
alſo, is neither ſo large, nor ſo ſtrong, as the 


camel: Theſe two races, however, produce 


with each other, and the mixed breed formed 
between them is conſidered the beſt, the moſt 
patient, and the moſt een of all the 


Of the two varieties, the dene daty is, "by 


far the moſt numerous; the camel being ſcarcely 
found, except in Turkey, and the countries of 


the Levant; while the other is found ſpread 


over all the deferts of Arabia, the ſouthern 
parts of Africa, Perſia, Tartary, and a great if 


part of the eaſtern Indies. Thus, the one in- 
habits an immenſe tract of country, the other, 
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in en is confined. to a province; the 
one inhabits the ſultry countries of the Torrid 
Zone, the other delights in a warm, but not a 
burning climate: neither, however, can ſub- 
ſiſt, or Propagate, in the variable climates to- 
wards the north; they ſeem formed for thoſe 
countries, where ſhrubs: are plenty, and water 
ſcarce; where they can trayel along the ſandy 
deſert, without being impeded by rivers, and 
find food at expected diſtances; ſuch a country 
is Arabia. and this of all others, ſeems the 
moſt adapted to the ſupport gad ae of 
this animal. 5 
1 camel i is the moſt. temperate of all : ani- | 
mals, and it can continue to travel ſeveral days 
without drinking. In thoſe vaſt deſerts, where 
the earth 1 is every where dry and ſandy, where 
there are neither birds nor beaſts, neither iaſects 
nor vegetables, where nothing is to be ſeen 
but hills of ſand and heaps oſ bones, there the 
camel travels, poſting forward, without requi- 
ring either drink or paſture, and is often found 
fix or ſeven days without any ſuſtenance hat- 
ſoever. Its feet are formed for travelling upon 
ſand, and utterly unfit for moiſt or marſhy 
places; the inhabitants, therefore, find a moſt 
uſeful aſſiſtant in this animal, where no other 
could woa. and 4 by its mern croſs thoſe de. 
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| ſerts with fafety, which would be unpaſſable by 


any other method of conveyance. 3 
An animal, thus formed for a fandy and 


deſert region, cannot be propagated i in one of. 


a different nature. Many vain efforts have 
been tried to propagate the camel, in Spain; 
they have been tranſported into America, but 
have multiplied in neither. It is true, in- 
deed, that they may be brought into theſe 
countries, and may, perhaps, be found to pro- 
duce there, but the care of keeping them is 
fo great, and the accidents to which they are 
expoſed, from the changeableneſs of the cli- 


mate, are fo many, that they cannot anſwer 


the care of keeping: In a few years alſo, they 
are ſeen to degenerate; their ſtrength and their 


patience forſake them; and inftead of making 
the riches, oy become the burthen of your | 


| keepers. 


But it is very different in Arabia. and 
thoſe countries where the camel is turned to 
uſeful purpoſes. It is 'there confidered as a 


facred animal, without whoſe help, the natives 
could neither ſubſiſt, traffic, nor travel; its milk 
makes a part of their nouriſiment; they feed 


upon its fleſh, particularly when yaung they; 


clothe themſelves with its hair, which it is ſeen 


8 regularly once ayear, and if they fear an 


and 
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invading enemy, their camels ſerve them in 
flight, and in a ſingle day, they are known to 
travel above an hundred miles. Thus, by means 
of the camel, an Arabian finds ſafety in his de- 
ſerts; all the armies upon earth might be loſt in 
the purſuit ofa flying ſquadron of this country, 


mounted upon their camels, and taking refuge 


in ſolitudes where nothing interpoſes to ſtop 
their flight, or to force them to wait the in- 
vader. Nothing can be more dreary than the 
aſpect of theſe ſandy plains, that ſeem entirely 
forſaken of life and vegetation: wherever. the 
eye turns, nothing is preſented but a ſteril and 
duſty ſoil, ſometimes torn up by the winds, 


and moving in great waves along, which, when 


viewed from an eminence, reſemble leſs the 
earth than the ocean; here and there a few 
ſhrubs appear, that only teach us to wiſh 
for the grove that reminds us of the lade in 
theſe ſultry climates, without affording its re- 
freſhment; the return of morning, which, in 


other- places, carries an idea of cheerfuineſs, 


here ſerves only to enlighten the endleſs 
and dreary waſte, and to preſent the tra- 
veller with an unfinithed proſpect of his forlorn 
ſituation; yet in this chaſm of Nature, by the 


help of the camel, the Arabian finds ſafety 


and - ſubſiſtence. There are here and there 
„ VOL, IV X | 
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found ſpots of verdure, which, though re- 
mote from each other, are, in a manner, ap- 
proximated by the labour and induſtry of the 
camel. Thus theſe deſerts, which preſent the 
ſtranger with nothing but objects of danger and 
ſterility, afford the inhabitant protection, food, 

and liberty. The Arabian lives independent 
and tranquil in the midſt of his ſolitudes; and, 
inſtead of conſidering the vaſt ſolitudes ſpread 
round him as a reſtraint upon his happineſs, he 
is, by experience, taught to regard them as: 
the ramparts. of his freedom. 

The camel is eaſily inſtructed in the methods: 
of taking up and ſupporting bis burthen; ; their 
legs, a few days after they are produced, are 
bent under their belly; they are in this manner 
loaded, and taught to riſe; their burthen is 
every day thus increaſed, by inſenſible degrees, 
till the animal is capable of ſupporting a weight 
adequate to its force: the ſame care is taken in 
making them patient of hunger and thirſt : 
while other animals receive their food at ſtated 
times, the camel is reſtrained for days together, 
and theſe intervals of famine are increaſed i in 
proportion as the animal ſeems capable of ſu- 
ſtaining them. By this method of education, they 
live five or ſix days without food or water; and 
their ſtomach. is formed moſt admirably by 
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Nature, to fit them for long abſtinenee: beſides 
the four ſtomachs, which all animals have, 
that chew the cud, (and the camel is of the 
number) it has a fifth ſtomach, which ſerves 
as a reſervoir, to hold a greater quantity of wa- 
ter than the animal has an immediate occaſion 
for. It is of a ſufficient capacity to contain a 
large quantity of water, where the fluid remains 
without corrupting, or without being adultera- 
ted by the other aliments: when the camel 
finds itſelf preſſed with thirſt, it has here an 
eaſy reſource for quenching it; it throws up a 
quantity of this water by a ſimple contraction of 
the muſcles, into the other ſtomachs, and this 
ſerves to macerate its dry and ſimple food; in 
this manner, as it drinks but ſeldom, it takes 
in a large quantity at a time, and travellers, 
when ſtraitened for water, have been often 
known to kill their camels for that which they 
expected: to find within them. 

In Turkey, Perſia, Arabia, Barbary, and 
Egypt, their whole commerce 1s carried on by 
means of camels, and no carriage is more 
ſpeedy, and none leſs expenſive in theſe coun- 
tries. Merchants and travellers unite them- 
ſelves into a body, furniſhed with camels, to 
ſecure themſelves from the inſults of the rob- 
bers that infeſt the countries in which they 

| X > | 
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"FEY! This aſſemblage is called a caravan;: im 
which the numbers are ſometimes known to 
amount to above ten thouſand; and the num: 
ber of camels is often greater than thoſe of the 
men: each of theſe animals is loaded according 
to his ſtrength, and he is ſo ſenſible of it him- 
ſelf, that when his burthen is too great, he 
remains ſtill upon his belly, the poſture in 
which he. is loaden, refuſing to riſe, till his 

burthen be leſſened or taken away. In general, 

the large camels are capable of carrying a 
thouſand weight, and ſometimes twelve hun- 
.dred; the dromedary from ſix to ſeven. In 

theſe trading journies, they travel but ſſowly, 

their ſtages are generally regulated, and they 

ſeldom go above thirty, or at moſt about five 

and thirty miles a day. Every evening, wen 
they arrive at a ſtage, which is uſually ſome 
ſpot of verdure, where water and ſhrubs are in 
plenty, they are permitted to feed at liberty; 
they are then ſeen to eat as much-in-an hour, 

as will ſupply them for twenty-four, they ſeem 
to prefer the coarſeſt weeds tothe ſofteſt paſture, 
the thiſtle, the nettle, the caſia, and other 
prickly vegetables, are their favourite food; | 
but their drivers take care to ſupply them with 
a kind of paſte compoſition, which ſerves as a 
more permanent nouriſhment. As theſe animals 
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bare often gone the ſame track, they are ſaid to 
know their way preciſely, and to purſue their 
paſſage'when their guides are utterly aſtray: - 
when they come within a few miles of their 
baiting-place; in the evening, they ſagaciouſly 
gent it at a diſtance, and increaſing their ſpeed, - 
are often en to 1 with Yivaclty to their 
The p petienes of this anus: is moſt. extraor- ] 
Feen it is probable, that its ſufferings are 
great, for when it is loaded, it ſends forth moſt 
lamentable cries, but never offers to reſiſt the 
tyrant that oppreſſes it. At the ſlighteſt ſign, it 
bends its knees and lies upon its belly, ſuffer- 
ing itſelf to be loaded in this poſition; by this 
practice the burden is more eaſily laid upon it, 
than if lifted up while ſtanding ; at another 
ſign it riſes with its load, and the driver getting 
upon its back, between the two panniers, which, 
like hampers, are placed upon each, ſide, he 
encourages the camel to proceed with his voice 
and with a ſong. In this manner the creature 
proceeds contentedly forward, with a ſlow un- 
eaſy walk, of about four miles an hour, and 
when it comes to its ſtage, lies down to be. 
_ unloaded, as before. | 
Mr. Buffon ſeems: to 3 the 1 to 
be the moſt domeſticated of all other creatures, 
X 3 . 


i 
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and to ne more marks of the ä man 


imprinted on its form. He is of opinion, that 
this animal is not now to be found in à ſtate of 


nature, that the hamps on its back, the _calo- 

 fities upon its breaſt, and its legs, and even 
the great reſervoir for water, ate all marks of 
long ſervitude and domeſtic conſtraint.” The 
deformities he ſuppoſes to be perpetuated” by 
generation, and what at firſt was aceident at 
laſt becomes nature. However this be, the 


humps upon the back grow large'in proportion 


as the animal is well fed, and if examined, they 
will be found compoſed of a ane hd 
unlike the udder of a c. 
The inhabitants generally leave vous vw 
to wait 'on ten females; the reſt: they caſtratez; 


and though they thus become weaker, they 
are more manageable and patient. The 


| female receives the male in the ſame poli- 
tion as when theſe animals are loaded; ſhe goes 
with young for about a year, and, like all other 


great animals, produces but one at a time; The 
camel's milk is abundant! and nouriſhing, ' and 


mixed with water makes a prineiple part of 


the beverage of the Arabians. Theſe animals 


begin to engender at three years of age, and 
they ordinarily live from forty to fifty years. 


1 genital 8 of the male reſembles that of 


+ ws # & 
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the bull, but is placed pointing backwards, ſo 
that its urine ſeems to be ejected in the manner of 
the female. This, as well as the dung, and al- 
moſt every part of this animal, is converted to 
ſome uſeful purpoſe by the keepers. Of the 
urine, ſal amoniac is made; and of the dung, lit 
ter for the horſes, and fire, for the purpoſe of 
drefling their victuals. Thus, this animal alone 
ſeems to comprize within itſelf, a variety of 
qualities, any one of which ſerves to render 
other quadrupedes abſolutely neceſſary for the 
welfare of man; like the elephant, it is ma- 
nageable and tame; like the horſe, it gives the 
rider ſecurity; ; it carries greater burthens than 
the ox, or the mule, and its milk is furniſhed 
1 as great abundance as that of the cow; the 
eſh bf the young ones is ſuppoſed to be as de- 
licate as veal; their hair is more beautiful, and 
More in fegueſt than wool; while even of its 
N W no part is uſeleſs, of 


* 
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CHAP. XIV. 
The LAMA. 


UG: 


4 


As 0 tall the quadrupedes of America are 
ſmaller than the reſembling ones of the ancient. 
continent, ſo the Lama, which may be conſi- 
dered as the camel of the new world, is every 
way leſs than that of the old. This animal, like 

that deſcribed i in the former chapter, ſtands | 
high upon its legs, has a long neck, a ſmall 
head, and reſembles the camel, not only i in its | 
natural mildneſs, but its aptitude for ſervitude, 
its moderation, and i its patience, | The Ameri- 
cans early found out its uſeful qualities, and : 
availed themſelves of its labours : : like the 
camel, it ſerves to carry goods over places in- 
acceſſible to other beaſts of burthen; Hke that 

it is obedient to its driver, and often dies under, 
but never reſiſts his cruelti. 

Of theſe animals, ſome are white, others 
black, but they are moſtly brown; its face re- 
ſembles that of the camel, and its height is 
about equal to that of an aſs. They. are 
not found in | the ancient continent, but e en. 
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diy belong to the new z nor are they found 
ſpread over all America, but are found chiefly 
upon thoſe mountains, that ſtreteh from New 
Spain to the Straits of Magellan. They in- 
habit the higheſt regions of the globe, and 
ſeem to require purer air than animals of a 
lower ſituation are found to enjoy. Peru ſeems 


to be the place where they are found in 


greateſt plenty. In Mexico, they are in- 


troduced rather as. curioſities than beaſts. of 


burthen; but in Potoſi, and other provinces 


of Peru, they make the chief riches. of the _ 


Indians and Spaniards who rear chem: their 
fleſh, is excellent food; their, hair or rather 
wool, may be ſpun into beautiful clothing; 
and they are capable, in the moſt rugged and 
dangerous ways, of carrying burthens, not ex- 
ceeding an hundred weight, with the greateſt 
ſafety. It is true indeed that they go but 
flowly, and ſeldom above fifteen miles a day; 
their tread is heavy, but ſure, they deſcend 
precipices, and find footing among the moſt 


_ eraggy rocks where even men can ſcarce. ac- 
company them; they are, however, but feeble 


animals, and. og; four. or five days labour, 
they axe obliged to repoſe for a day dr two. 
They are chiefly uſed in carrying the riches of 
the mines of Potoſi; and we are told that there 
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are above three hundred thouland j | ö el 
| animals an actual etoployy tf. is 290 [1 
This animal, as was ſhid . en 


cet Righ, agd Ahe heck is res foot e 
head is ſmall and well preportione tile eyes 
Harge, the noſe long, the lips thick, the upper 


divided, and the lower à little depending, like 
all thoſe animals that feed upon gtaſt, it wants 
the upper catting teeth; the ears are four inches 
long, and move with great agility z the tail 
is bar five inches long, it is {mull ſtraight, and 
a little turned up at the end; it is Clover! "WY 
ed, like the ox, but it has a Kind of ſpear-like 
appendage behind; which aſſiſts it in moving 
oper preeipices/ and rugged ways; the wool 
on the back is ſhort, - but long on the Tides and 
the belly; it reſembles the camel in the for- 
mation of the genital parts in the male, ſo that 
it makes urine backwards; it ccuples alſo in 
the ſame manner, and thotigh it Buds much 
_ difficulty ie che action, it is ſaid to be much 
inclined. to venery. A whole day is often 
5 before the neceſfary buſitteſs can be 
|  coitipletad, which is ſpent in growling,' quar- 
relling; and ſpitting” at each other; they ſel- 
dom produce abeve one at a time, and their 
age never extends adove ten or ee e 
ar further. Dna HOME. 20-2500 2003 
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Though; the lama is no way comparable 

to the cumel, eithel for lize; firehgth; or: per- 
ſeverance; yet the Americans-find'a ſubſtitute 
in it, with which they ſem perfectly content 
ed! It appears formed for that indolent race 
of: maſters} which it is obliged to ſerve z it re- 
quires no care; nor no expence in the attending 5 
or providing for its ſuſtenance; it is ſupplied 
with a warm covering, and therefore does not 
require to be houſed; ſatisfied with vegetables 
and gras, it wams neither corn nor hay to 
ſubfiſt it gut is not leſs: moderate in what it 
driaks, and exceeds: even the camel in tem- 
perance- Indeed, of all other ereatures, it 
ſeems to require water leaſt, as it is ſupplied 

by Nature with faliva in ſuch large quantities, 
that it ſpits it out on every occaſion: this ſaliva 
ſeems to be the only offenſive weapon that the 
harlmlefs creature has to teſtify its reſentment. 
When overlbaded, or fatigued; and driven on 

by all the torturing acts of its keeper, it falls 
on ts belly, and pours out -agaioſt him, a 
quantity of this fluid; which, though probably 
no way hurtful, the Indians are much afraid of. 
They ſay, that wherever it falls, it is of 
ſuch an acrimonious nature, | that it will either 
bara the kin, or cauſe very arne 9 

tions i 2146 916 53963"; tt ni bi: 
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Te Such are theſe animals in their Jonwftic 
ſtate; but as they are found wild in very great 
numbers, they exhibit marks of great force 
and agility, in their ſtate of nature. The ſtag. 


is ſcarcely more ſwift, or the goat, or the 


ſhamoy a better climber. All; its ſhapes are 
more delicate and ſtrong; its colour is tawney, 
and its wool is but ſhort; in their native fo- 


reſts, they are gregarious animals, and are 
often ſeen, in flocks: of two or three hundred 


at a time. When they perceive a ſtranger, 


they regard him at firſt with aſtoniſhment, 


without marking any fear or ſurpriſe; but 
tortly, as if by common conſent, they ſnuff 
up the air, ſomew hat like horſes, and at once, 
by a common. flight, take refuge on the tops of 


the mountains; they are fonder of the northern 
than the ſouthern ſide of the Andes; they often 
climb above the ſnowy tracts of the mountain, 
and ſeem. vigorqùs in praportien to the cold - 
_ neſs. of their ſituation. The natives hunt tha 
wild lama for the fake of its fleece. If the dogs 
ſurpriſe one upon the plain, they are generally 


ſuoceſsful; but if once the lama obtains the 


rocky precipice of — 9G eee s 


| arviobliged to deſiſt in their purſuit. 


The lama ſeems to be the largeſt of he camel | 


kind in America; there are others, which are 
1 


THEN HAMA, q 


called guanacoes and pacoes, that are ſmaller 


and weaker, but endued with the ſame nature 


and formed pretty much in the ſame manner, 


They ſeem to bear the ſame proportions to each 


other, that the horſe does to the aſs, and are em- 


ployed with the ſame degree of ſubordination, 
The wool, however, of the paco, ſeems to be 
the moſt valuable, and it is formed into ſtuffs, 


not inferior to ſilk, either in price or beauty. 
The natural colour of the paco, is that of dried 
roſe leaf; the manufacturers ſeldom give its 
wool any other dye, but form it into quilts and 
carpets, which exceed thoſe from the Levant. 
This manufacture forms a very conſiderable 


branch of commerce in South America, and 


8 probably too, might be extended to Europe, 
were the. beauty, and the durability of What it 1 
thus eee up enen known. | 2 
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5 118 e the ITY of which i 25 
nounced nylgaw is ai nativi of Indie, and 
has but lately been imported into Hurupe; it 
_ feems to be of a middle natute, between the 
cow and the deer, and carries the appearance of 
both in ies form. In ſize, it is as much ſmaller 
than the one, as it is larger tllan the other; 
its body, horns, and tail, are not unlike thoſe 
of a bull; and the head; nech, and legs, are 
very like thoſe of a deer. The colour, in ge- 
neral, is aſh or grey, from a mixture of black 
hairs and White; alb along the ridge or edge 
© "OE the neck, the hair is blacker, larger, and 
more ere, making a ſhort, thin, and upright 
mane. Its horns are ſeven inches long, they 
-are fix inches round at the root, growing 
ſmaller by degrees, they terminate in a blunt 
point. The bluntneſs of theſe, together with 
the form of its head and neck, might incline 
us to ſuppoſe it was of the deer kind; but, as 
it never ſheds its horns, it bay a greater affinity | 
to the cow, 
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Brom the diſpoſition of that brought over to 
this country, which has been very accuratelys ad 
minutely deſcribed by Dr. Hunter, their manners 
were harmleſs and gentle. Although in its native 
wildneſs, it is ſaid to be fierce and vicious, this 


feemed pleaſed with every kind of familiarity, aud 


always licked the hand that ſtroked, or gave it 


bread, and neyer once attempted to ule. its 
horns offenſively; it ſeemed to have much de- 


pendenee on its organs of ſmell, and ſnuffed 


keenly, and with noiſe, whenever any perſon 


came within fight; it did ſo likewiſe, when 
any food or drink was brought to it; and was 
ſo eaſily oftended with fmells, or ſo cautious, 


that it would not taſte the bread which was 


offered, when the hond happened to ſmell ſtrong 


of turpentine. Its manner of fighting is very par- 


ticular. It was obſerved, at Lord Clive's, 
where two males were put into a little incloſure, 


that, while they were at a confiderable diſtance 
from each other, they prepared for the attack, 
by falling upon their fore-knees, then they 
mMuffled towards each other, with a quick pace, 
keeping ſtill upon their  fore-knees; and when 


they were come within ſome yards, they made 


a ſpring and darted againſt each other. The 


interpidity and force with which they dart againſt 


any object, appeared by the ſtrength with which 
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one of them attempted to over-turn a Poor 
labourer who unthinkingly ſtood on the outſide 


of the pales of its incloſure. The nyl-ghau; 


with the quickneſs of lightening, darted againft 


the wood-work with ,fach violence, that he 
broke it to pieces, and hroke off one of his horns 


cloſe to the root, which occaſioned the animal's 


| death. At all the places in India where we 
have ſettlements, they are conſidered as rarities, 


and brought from the diſtant interior parts of 


the country. The Emperor, ſometimes, kills 


them in ſuch numbers, as to diſtribute quarters 


of them to all his omrahs; which ſhews that 


they are internally wild and in plenty, and eſ- 
teemed good or delicious food. The nyl-ghaus, 


which have been brought to England, have 


been moſt, if not all of them, received from 
Surat or Bombay; and they ſeem to be leſs un- 
common in that part of India, than in Bengal; 
which gives room tor a conjecture, that they 
may be indigenous, perhaps in the province of 
Guzarat, one of the moſt weſtern and the moſt 


conſiderable of the Hindoſtan empire, laying 


to the northward of Surat, and ee er ä 
to FINE) analy ocean. 775 
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F:the Bear, W Allens aiſterem Wa 
| wh brown bear of the Alps, the black bear of 
North Ameriba, which is ſmaller, and the great 
Greenland, er white bear. Theſe, tho! diffe- 
rent in their form, are no doubt of the ſame 
original, and owe their chief variations to food 
and climate. They have all the ſame habitudes 
being equally carnivorpus, 'treacherous, and 
cruel. It has bee faid indeed; that the black. 
bear of America, rejects animal food, bat of - 
the contrary I am certain, as I have often ſeen 
the young ones, which are brought over to 
London, prefer 0 to r kind ws ages 
alle alimennt. | 
The brown 1 Js 8 4 . ; 
af the temperate climates; the black finds ſab- 
ſiſtance in the nothern regions of Europe and 
America, while the great white bear takes re- 
foge in the moſt icy. climates, and lives where 
ones neee can find ſubſiſtence. 
The brown bear“ is not only favage but ſo- 
ltary; 1 refuge in 8 moſt e rage 
N FFF) 3 
Vor. Iv. 1 
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ed parts, and the moſt dangerous precipices of 


uninhabited mountains. It: chooſes its den in 


the moſt gloomy parts of the foreſt, in ſome 
cavern that has been hollowed by time, or in 


the hollow of ſome old enormous tree. There 


it retires alone, and paſſes ſome months of the 


winter without proviſions, or without ever ftir- 


ring abroad. However this animal is not entirely 


deprived of ſenſation like the bat, or the dor- 
mouſe, but ſeems rather to ſubſiſt upon the 


exuberance of its former fleſh, and only feels 


the calls of appetite, when the fat it had ac- 
quired. in ſummer, begins to be entirely waſted 
er, when the bear retires 


away. In this ma 
to its den, to hide for the winter, it is ex- 
tremely fat, but at the end of forty or fifty 
days, when it comes forth to ſeek for freſn 
nouriſhment, it ſeems to have ſlept all its fleſh 
away. It is a common report, that during this 
time, they live by ſucking their paws, which 
is a vulgar error that ſcarce requires*eonfuta- 
tion. Theſe ſolitary animals couple in au- 
tumn, but the time of geſtation with the fe- 

male is ſtill unknown; the female takes great 


care to provide a proper retreat for her young, 
{he ſecures them in the hollow of a rock, and 


provides a bed of hay in the warmeſt part of 
the den; ſhe brings forth in winter, and the 
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young ones * gin to Row her in ſpring, 


The male and female, by no meatis inhabit the 


ſame den; khey have each their ſeparate retreat, 
and" ſeldom ate ſeen together but 2 the 


acceſſes of genial deſire. 

The voice of the bear is a kind of grow!, 
interrupted” with rage, which is often caprici- 
ouſly exerted; and tho! this animal ſeems gen- 
le and Placid to its mater, when tamed; yet 


= is ſtill t o be diſtruſted and managed with 


caution, as 3 often waneherdus and r 


without n ene 124 $51 £4 


This animal is oapabletof ſome Ae of i in- 


rute There are feẽC but have ſeen it 
dance in aukward meaſures upon its hind feet, 


to the voice or the inſtrument of its leader; 


and it muſt be confeſſed that the dancer i is of- 
| ten erm to be wk beſt ewe g of the two, 


| lh nant is fear It: upon hot de of | 


iron, and then een Tet nile f in 1 88 un- 
8 ficnatiofn; i: ... 
The bear, when come to en can ne- 


ver be tamed; it then continues in its native 
fierceneſs, and, tho! caged; ſtill formidably i im- 


potent, at the approach of its keeper, flies 


to meet him. But notwithſtanding the fierce- 


eſs of this e the natives in thoſe coun- 
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7 
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i tries where it is found, hunt it with great : 
| perſeyerance and alacrity. The leaſt, danger: 75 

| ous. method of taking it is by. .iptoxicating = 
| | it, by throwing: brandy upon honey, which 5 
3 it ſeems to be chiefly fond of, and ſeeks for in 


the hollow of trees. In Canada, where the 
black bears are very common, and where their 
dens are made in trees, that are hollow towards 
| the top, they are taken by. ſetting fire to their 
| retreats, which are often above thirty feet from 
| the ground. The old one is generally ſeen 
| firſt to iſſue from her den, and is ſhot. by the 
| 

| 

| 


| | bunters,.. The young ones, 29 they deſcend, 
are caught in a nooſe, and are either kept or 
I | killed for: proviſion... Their paws are ſaid to be 
! a great delicacy, and their hams are well 
i ; | enough known at the tables of the luxurious 
| bere. Their fat allo, which ſtill; pteſerves a 
| certain degree of fluidity, is ſuppoſed to be an 
efficacious remedy in White orindolenttumours, 2 
tho! probably very, little ſuperior to h | 
The white Greenland bear differs greatly, ; 
both in figure and dimenſions: from thoſe . 
ready deſeribed; and tho! it preſetves in ae 5 
ral the external rm of its miete fouthern 
kindred, yet it grows:to,aboye three times 92 185 
ſize, "The brown{heav/is ſeldom above fix feet 
long; the N bear IDES! e 58 
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twelur to chirteen The brown bear is made 
rather ſtrong and ſturdy, like the maſtiff; the 
Greenland bear, tho" covered with very long 
Hair, and apparently bulky, is nevertheleſs more 
Render, both as to the head, neck, and body, 
and more inclining to the ſhape of the grey- 
hound. In ſhort, all the variations of its fi- 
gure and its colour, ſeem to proceed from the 
coldneſs of the climate, where it reſides, and 
me nature of the food it is ſupplied with. 
The white bear, ſeems the 5 animal, that 
by being placed in the coldeſt climate, grows 
larger than thoſe that live in the temperate 
zones. All other ſpecies of Animated Nature, 
diminiſh as they approach the poles, and ſeem 
- contraced in their ſize, by the rigours of the 
ambient atmoſphere ; but the bear, being un- 
moleſted in theſe deſolate climates, and meet- 
ing no animal, but what he can eaſily con- 
quer, finding alſo a ſufficient ſupply of * fiſhy | 
proviſions, | he grows to an enorinous ſize, 
and as the lion is tlie tyrant of an African 
foreſt, ſo the bear remains undiſputed maſter 
of the icy mountains in Spitzbergen and Green- 
land. When our mariners land upon thoſe 
ſhores, in ſuch. parts as have not been frequent- 
ed before, the white bears come dewn to view 
them with an aukward curioſity; they * 
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proach. 3 ſeeming undetermined whether 
to advance or retreat, and being naturally. a 
timorous animal, they are only urged on by 
the conſeious experience of their former vic 
tories; however, when they are ſhot uh. or 
wounded, they endeayour to fly, or finding 
that impracticable, they make a fieroe and deſ- 
perate reſiſtance till they die. As they live 
upon fiſh and ſeals, their fleſh is too ſtrong for 
food, and the captors, have. notbing but the 
ſkin, to reward them, for the e incur- 
red. in the engagement. 1 

The number of theſe animals that are found 
about the north-pole, if we conſider the ſcar- 
city thereof, of all other terreſtrial creatures is 
very amazing. They are not only ſeen at land, 
but often on iee-floats, ſeveral leagues at fea. 
They are often tranſported i in this manner to | 
the very ſhores of Iceland, where they no ſoon- 
er land, but all the natives are in arms to re- £ 
ceive them. It often happens, that when a 
Greenlander and bis, wife are paddling « out at | 
ſea, by coming too near an ice-float, a white 
bear unexpectedly jumps into their boat, and 
if he does not overſet it, ſits calmly where 
he firſt came down, and like a paſſenger, ſuf⸗ 
fers himſelf to be rowed along. It is probal e 
the poor little Greenlander i 1s not very fond of 
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his hew gueſt ; however he makes a virtue of 


neceſſity, and hoſpitably rows him to ſhore. 


As this animal lives chiefly upon fiſh, ſeals, . 


and dead whales, it ſeldom removes far from 


the ſhore. When forced by hunger, it often 


ventures into the deep, ſwims after ſeals, aud 
devours whatever it dan ſeize; it is however 


but a bad ſwimmer, and it js often hunted in 


this manner by boats till it is fatigued, and at 
laſt deſtroyed. It often happens that a battle en- 


ſues between a bear and 4 morſe or a whale, as 


the latter are more expert in their own element, 
they generally) prove victorious. However, 
when the bear e a young whale, it re- 


pays him for the e he incurs 0 megins . 
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2 Ar een are et eee N | 
feems'to touch the ground; this however is but 
a deceitful appearance, as it is : daulell by: the |. 
length of the hair, which is very Tong: all:over „„ 
the body, and makez it ſeem much more hulky 
man it really is. It is a ſolitary ſtupid animal, 
that finds refuge, remote from man, and digs 
b | itſelf a d hole, with great uſſiduity. It ſeems 
=: to avoid the light, and ſeldem quits its retreat 
by day, only Realing out at night to find ſub- 
ſiſtence. It burrows in the groumd very eaſy; 
its legs being ſhort and ſtrong, and its claws, 
ſtiff and horny. As it continues to bury itſelf, 
and throw the earth behind it, to a great diſ- 

_ tanee, and thus forms to itſelf a winding hole, 
1 at the bottom of which it remains in ſafety. As 
[ the fox is not ſo expert at digging into the 
earth, it often takes poſſeſſion of that which has 
been quitted by the badger, and ſome ſay, 
forces it from its ohy 7 1 by laying its" excre= 
ments at the mouth of the badger's hole. © 

This animal, however, is not long in making 
itſelf a new habitation, from which it ſeldom 
"ventures far, as it flies but ſlowly and can * 
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* fafcty only in theftrengtic6b its retreat: When 

it is ſurpriſed hy the dogs at ſome diſtance 
from iti hole, it then 'combats? with !Ueſperate 


. i reſolution; it falls upon iti hack defends; itſelf 


on every ſide, and ſeldom dies unrerenged in 

the midſt of its enemies 0 es 
The badger, like the fox, :is:a e | 
animal, and nothing that has life can come 


amiſs to it. It ſleeps the greateſt part of its | 


time, and thus without being a voracious, feed- 
er, it till keeps fat, particularly in winter. 
They always keep their hole very clean, and 
when the female brings forth, ſhe makes a com- 
fortable warm bed of hay, at the bottom of her 
hole for the reception of her young. She 
brings forth in ſummer, generally to the num- 
ber of three or four, which ſhe feeds at firſt with 

her milk, and afterwards with ſuch petty prey 
as ſhe can ſurpriſe. She ſeizes the young rab- 
bits in their warren, robs birds neſts, finds out 
where the wild bees have laid up their honey, 
and brings all to her expecting brood. 3 
The young ones when taken are eaſily tamed, 
but the old flill continues ſavage and incorri- 
gible; the former, after a ſhort time, play with 
the dogs, follow their maſter about the houſe, 

but ſeem of all other animals the moſt fond of 
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the fire They; dften approach At ſa: cloſely, 
that tliey burn themſelves i in a dangeroũs man- 
Ner. They are ſometimes alſo ſuhject tothe 
mange, and have a gland undef᷑ their tail, which 
ſcents pretty ſtrongly. The poor of ſome 
countries eat their fleſn; ee a fat, is 
at beſt, but rank and ill taſted. 
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Ti HERE. ſeems to. 1 AY, 1 Fe Vere | ; kita 
reſemblance, between many animals of the old 1 | | 
and the new world. The congar of America, | 1 0 
reſembles the tiger in natural ferocity, though ns 


far inferior in its dimenſions. The lama bears 
ſome affinity to the camel, but is far behind it 
in ſtrength and utility. The Tapir may be 
_ conſidered as the hippopotamos of the New 
Continent, vol degraded both as to its ſize 
and ferocity, ' _ | 
| This animal bears ſome diſtant reſemblance 
in its form to a mule. It has a long ſnout, 
which it lengthens or contracts at pleaſure. j 
Its ears are ſmall, long, and pendant. Its mi 
neck and tail are ſhort, and its claws ſtrong | Wt 1g 
and firm, of which it has four upon each foot. 
Its ſkin is thick, and covered with brown hair, 5 
and the natives make ſhields of it, which can- 
not be pierced by an arrow. 
This animal may in ſome meaſure be wt de 
amphibious, as it chiefly reſides in the water. 
It differs however from all others of this kind, 
in feeding entirely upon vegetables, and not 
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tions. It feeds! upon the paſtures by the river- 
ide, and as it is very timorous, the inſtant it 
- Hears the leaſt noiſe, it plungslinto the ſtream, 
They are greatly ſought aſter by the natives, 
5 ep i 
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making this element the place of its depreda- 
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3 Rina Abt . nnen as called . 
the Jamaica rat; is about the ſize of a ſmall bad- 
ger; its body is ſhort and bulky; its fur is fine, 
long, and thick} blackiſh at the ſurface, and 
grey towards the bottom; the noſe is rather 
erden genres prod that of a 085 


pore 


thiol of dog mme tall Anek, but tapering to⸗ 
wards a point; regularly marked with” rings of 


dDlack, and at leaſt as long as the body; the 
fore- feet are much ſhorter than the hinder, 


both armed with five ſharp claws, with which; 


and His teeth, the animal makes a vigorous 
reſiſtance. Like the ſquirrel, it makes uſe of 
its paws! to hold its food Wide eating, but it 
differs from the monkey-kind, which uſe 


but one hand on thoſe occaſions, whereas! the 


_racoon'and the ſquirrel, uſe both; as wanting 
: the: thumb, their paws fingly are unfit for 
graſping or holding. The' this animal be ſhort 


and bulky; it is however very active; its 


pointed claws, enable it to Wiesen wich 
great SONY? it runs on the trunk vith the 
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ſame ſwiftneſs that it moves upon the plain, 


and ſports among the moſt extreme branches 
with great agility, Ecurity, and eaſe; it moves 


forward chiefly by bounding, and tho' it pro- 


ceeds in an oblique direction, it has ſpeed e 
moſt frequently to eſcape its purſuers. 


This animal is a native of the ſouthern parts . 


* America, nor have 'agy travellers mentioned 


its being found in the Anoient Continent: - But 
in the climates. of which it is a native; it is 


found in noxious abundance, particularly in 
Jamaica, where it keeps jn the mountaitis, and 


where it often deſcends to;feed upon the plan- 
tations. of ſugar- cane. The. planters; of theſe 
climates,-conſidex theſe animals as one of their 


greateſt miſeries; ; they have contrived various 
methods of deſtroying them,” yet ſtill they pro- 


pagate in ſuch numbers, that neither traps nor 
fire-arms. can ſet them fee; ſo that a ſwarm 


of theſe famiſhed creatures are found to do 


more injury in a ſingle night, thay he denn 


of a month can repair. 


But though, when wild Far ole FO Rows: iy 
3 in a ſtate of tameneſs no animal is more 
harmleſs or amuſing; they are capable of being 


inſtructed in vaxious little amuſing tricks. The 


racoon is playful and cleanly, and is very eafily | 
ſupported; it cats of every thing that is given it, 


3 GA RACOOM.. N 


and if left to itſelf, no cat can be a better pro- 
vider; it examines every o corner, cats of all fleſh, 
either boiled or raw, eggs, fruits, or corn, inſects 


themſelves cannot-eſcape 
in a garden, it will feed upon ſnails, worms, 


and beetles; but it, has a particular fondneſs for 


ſweets of « eyery kind, and to be poſſeſſed of theſe 
| in its wild ſtare, i it incurs every. danger. Though 
it W ill e cat. its Proviſions dry, It will for Fboige 
Up; t em. in water If it happens to bei in the way; 
it 4 one e Which few other. animals 
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ttie aim faſt deſcribed, except that the teck 
and the boch) are longer, the flit mor 


the lower, and the ſnout, which is moveable in 5 1 5 
every diviſion, turning up at the end. Like tze 
racoon, it ſets up on the hinder legs with great „ 

eaſe, and in this poſition, with both you, 1 

corries the food to its mouth. MED | © 


tail, which is rather longer than its body, but this 
alone; the mococo, and ſome of the monkey X 


wounding a part of the body, ſo remote” TIE. 1 
the centre of circulatio! . Mo dE 
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hl 61 4 hog, vie elongated to a ß riting 
degtee; it deard ſome diſtant etwa to 


Er, and 
tis eyes filter; but its principat Gifte ko, 

as was ſaid before, conſiſts in the ſhape of its 

noſe, the upper jaw being an inch longer than 


This animal is very dubiect to eat Ith own 1 
ſtrange appetite is not peculiar to the coati 


kinds do the ſame, and ſeem to feel no pain in + 
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1 7: Gena poſſeſſed of the ame playful qualities, | 

und indiſcriminate appetites with the animal 

_ deſcribed in the laſt chapter; if left at liberty. | 
ina ſtate of tameneſs, it will purſue the poul- 

try and deftroy every tiving thing that it has 


eg * N though it is play ful \ 41 
eper, yet it ſcems obſtinately ger 


p any y inſtruction, © and n 
% $i are rel be e Tadice it ta pra ile @ Sept 
Which not naturally inclined. "When it 
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